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JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A;, Pa.D., Samkhyatirtha. 


THB FUNCTION or THE THREE WORDS GIVEN IN THE SŪTRA 


yore 


Some other.logicians interpret ihe süíra in a different manner. 
They hold: that the. three words 'pürvavat'; ete., have been given in 
m ihe sütra:so that ‘the definition of anumina ‘may ‘not apply io 
“upamana’ (comparison) and other forms of true. knowledge. If only, 
. ihe compound word 'tat-pürvaka' constitutes the definition of anu- 
` mand-then it applies alike to upamana, etc; To mend the defect of 
the definition the three words have been. given in the sūtra. The 
reason admits of-three kinds. They will be stated as an effect and 
so on. ‘Or, the reason is held to be three-fold since it fulfills three 
conditions such as the presence 'of the reason in the subject of 
inference and so on. If the reason is three-fold, its knowledge .is 
also secondarily calléd to be of three types. The complete defini. 
` tion of anumina is that it is dependant upon perception and is the 
- knowledge of any of the three types of the reason.. Now they should 
explain the question “How do the words like pürvavat, ete., signify 
' the-three conditions of the reason, viz., the presence of the reason 
"in the subject of inference, etc. ?"* 

"Some logicians hold thaf the word 'pürva' denotes the subject 
of inference in some universe of discourse, viz., three kinds of con- 
troversy with discussion based upon the rules of logic at the head 
` since it (the subject of inference) receives the first attention. `The 
word ‘pūrvavat’ denotes the reason since the latter belongs to. the- 
. , Bübjeot of inference as has been, clearly a pressed. The word ‘Sesa’ 


a 
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denotes a similar instance since this locus is difinitely known to | 
contain the object to be inferred. The word ‘éesavat’ denotes the 

reason which belongs to a similar instance. Thus, it has been 

suggested that the reason belongs. to the similar instance. Thus~|- 
the second condition of the reason has been indicated by the. word 
'éesavat', The compound word ‘samanyatodrsta’ suggests that the 
reason does not belong to contrary examples.. How is this meaning 
derived from it? The compound word is ‘sémanyato’ -adrstam 
Since the vowel ‘a’ has been inserted into it without any change +}. 
in its, sound. There is no trace of the reason, not to speak of „|. 
some form of- presence’. Now, the locus of its absence is to be. 
specified. From which locus is it absent ? It belongs to the sub-. 
ject of inference as wellas to the similar example. Only the con- 
trary example remains to’ be ‘specified. No trace of the. reason is 
to be found in the contrary example. Thus the above three words 
point to the three conditions of the reason. Anumina is that know- 
ledge which depends upon the three conditions of the reason. | 

Some logicians hold that all the words of the sütra constitute ' 
the definition of anumàna. The sütra, thus interpreted, does not . |, 
display the skill of its author in framing a definition. 

Tt has been assumed in this science of logic that five conditions : 
are necessary for a sound reason. Tf a reason has only three condi- | Je 
tions then the reason which has .been adduced in tbe fallacy- of | 
kálàtyaya-apadigta (the contradictory reason). or of prakarana-sama | 
(counter-argument) should also pass for a sound one. Hence, only. . 
the compound word 'tat-pürvaka' serves the purpose. of & defectless p 


- definition, 
The word ^trividlia? (three-fold) expresses. the division: ofanu- |. 
mäna. The words 'pürvavat', etc., denote the three kinds. of anu- 
mana which has been defined by the compound word 'tat-pürvaka' 
and bears also the epithet ‘Nydya’. The. nomenclature of the divi- | 
sions clearly points to the three-fold character of anumana. But. | 
why does the author of the Nyāya-sūtra use the word ‘three-fold’ ? 
Surely, he is not here particular about the economy of language. as 
he is not elsewhere. He names the different types of Siddhanta, 


Sabda and chala and mentions their number as well. 











j 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD ‘PŪRVAVAT’ 


When an effect is inferred from its cause it illustrates the type 
of inference called ‘pūrvavat’. We infer that rain will come when 
we behold the cloud gathering in the 3n 

“a 
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Some logicians take an exception to this thesis. They hold 
that the term 'pürva' denotes a cause. ' The word ‘pirvavat’ denotes 
an effect since an effect has a cause. "Thus, the primary meaning 
of the word ‘pirvavat’ is an effect. Thus, the type of inference 
which is called ‘piirvavat’ is to be illustrated by the inference of- 
cause by means of an effect but not by the inference of an effect 
by means of a cause.’ It is impossible to infer an effect from a 
cause. First, it is unreasonable to think that an effect is a subject 
of inference. Is it existent or not? If it is existent then what 
. else is to be established ? If it is non-existent, it, being unreal 
like the sky-flower, cannot he, the subject of inference. Now, the 
syllogistic argument may be put in the form that an effect exists 
because its’ cause is existent. In this case, the reason and the con- 
sequence are two inco-ordinate objects. It is as absurd as is the 
syllogism that sound is non-eternal because the crow is black. Now, 
in order to establish the existence of an effect if we posit the exis- 
tence of a positive condition as a reason than the reason does not 
belong the subject of inference. It is an example of asiddha fallacy 
(the unreal reason). [n order to prove the above consequence if 
the presence of its negative condition, i.e., the presence of the pre- 
negation of the effect is adduced then the contradictory negation of 
the corisequence is proved by some-other source of valid knowledge. 
Hence, itis a case of contradictory reason (viruddha). In order to 
establish the above consequence, if the existence of both conditions, 
positive and negative, is put forward then it simpiy illustrates the 
fallacy of ‘the doubtful reason (anaikāntika). How can we establish 
the existence of an effect? 

The existence of the positive condition consinte: the unreal 
reason. The existence of conditions positive and negative constitutes 
the doubtful reason. The existence of the negative condition con- 
stitutes the contradictory reason. How can the consequence in ques- 
tion be established? 

Again, to prove the existence of an effect a non-specified cause 
cannot serve the purpose of the reason since the relation of universal 
concomitance must hold between the reason and the consequence, 
A particular effect is generated by a specific cause. Hence, a non- 
specified cause is sure to illustrate the insufficient reason. If it is 
held that the specific cause will be put forward as the reason then it 
will be pointed out that even a wise person fails to find out a specific 
cause. The folowing illustration is sufficient to bring home our point. 
Sometimes we notice that massive clouds which are as dark as the 
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leaf of a lotus-plant and look like moving. mountains vanishing inti 
nothingness without shedding a drop of rain. : Ut 


If it is held that the cause from which the effect bolle: in im- Fd 
mediate succession constitutes the reason then the very effect will 4- 


be perceived when the-remembrance of the relation. - of universal con-, 
comitance takes place. -In other words, the inference of an effect 
is simply superfluous. b: 

` The upholders of the md thesis may contend that the | 
Buddhists also lend support to. their view; They also hold that an 
effect is inferred from a cause. The Buddhist text runs to this 


effect. The appearance of an effect is inferred. from the totality: of `} x 
all conditions. It has been described as identical with the PENNAR ; 


since it does not depend upon something else. 





The fools have failed to understand the Buddhist text. They EF 


misinterpret the word ‘utpada’. It denotes the capacity for producing 
an effect. Its root-meaning is that by which an effect is brought . 


into existence. This capacity which belongs ta the conditions is ‘| 


here inferred. It is not different from the conditions themselves. 


Hence, it isan instance of analytical inference. The correctness of | 


our interpretation has been borne out by the portion of the verse 
‘sa svabhavo’ anuvaruitah. . 

' Some other logicians: (some Mimà&nsakas) join issue with the 
objectors and sbarply condemn them. They hold that the objections 
have been raised by such persons as-are not adept in the framing of . 
syllogisms : An ‘effect. is ‘not here the subject of.. inference. Its 
“existence is not’ the consequence in question. An inco-ordinate 
reason is not applicable: But the clouds are the subject of inference. | 
It is to be established that they contain rain which will drop in ‘thé - 
immediate future. The gathering of the clouds-in the. sky and such 
other’. features of them constitute thé reason. Hence, the objections 
. mentioned above have nó scope. We may.cite.an example to confirm . 
our position.” This smoke is fiery because it has darkish white . 
colour like the smoke in the kitehen.: (The proposition that this : 
smoke is fiery i is in the sense that this smoke co-exists with fire in . 
one and the same locus). What is established by an, aet. of inference SO 





is that smoke has fire. In a similar manner we hold that those ` | 


“clouds will shed rain in the near future because they have assembled 
in the sky ete. like the clouds experienced before. Hence, the clouds 
which contain the future rain are inferred. Kuméarila Bhatta says 


to this effect. The subject of inference containing the consequence. 


is an inference. The spot which contains fire is to be inferred in 
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- this manner. Some other logicians hold ‘that the smoke, which is 


generally adduced às the reason, may also be the subject of inference. 

The word 'pürva' truly denotes a cause,. The word 'pürvavat' 
denotes the property.of a cause. [Let usstake a concrete case. The 
cloud is the cause of rain.: Its property, viz., the gathering of the 


cloud in the sky’ etc. is signified by the term. ‘piirvavat’. . This 


property constitutes the reason.. Moreover, there is no linguistic 
defect in the statement of the proposition, A non-specified cause 
has not been ‘stated as the cause of rain. Thus, there should be no 
chance of noticing the absence of rain in spite of the presence of the 
cloud. The cause has .been specified. It is not at all difficult to 


- find out the specific cause of an effect. 


The cloud which rends the cave of a mountain by its thunder- 
ing loòks like a black bee, or a, wild buffalo or a black cobra or a. 
Tamala tree and the massive body of which becomes frequently tawny 
brown. being lit up by the constantly flickering light of the slender 
line of lightning never fails to associate itself with rain. 


If you:do not subscribe to this view then it may be pointed out 
by way of protest that fire should not be inferred from smoke, having 
some specific property. Thus, the vital force of inference will be 
destroyed. In other words, if the specific- character of a cause or of 
an effect cannot be detected then the very possibility of inference 
is cut off. 

- Tf an effectis held to be inferred from’ the immediate antecedent 
cause then it is apprehended that it is sure to be perceiyed earlier. l 
But such a fear. is unreasonable. When we actually infer rain, 
drops of rain do not fall on our head from the cloud. At least our 
experience does not give evidence to such a situation. Such know- 


ledge is inferential as points to the consequence which is beyond the 


range of our sense-organs at the time of inference. We shall cite such 


, examples where rain. does not actually fall but is imminent. 


(Let us take another example, make a comparative time ‘estimate 
between inference and perception of,a future object which will 
short y come into existence and see which of these two takes place 
earlier), The object in question is a piece of cloth which has not 
been as yet produced. The last thread is “moving for conjunction 
with the other threads which have been already conjoined in order. 
to produce the piece of cloth. There.is no obstacle to its production 
as no movement that may destroy the Jast thread is noticed in the 


. fibres of it—the very constituents of thread. No fear of its non- 
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appearance is entertained. This is the situation when the above 
piece of cloth is inferred from the movement of the last thread for 
conjunction with the rest. Now, we see that the piece of cloth is 
: known earlier by means of inference than by means of perception. 
Let us compare and contrast the two processes of knowledge side byj 
side and see the possible length of time to be taken by each of them 
for the apprehension of the said object that is to put it in one word, let 
us see the time-limit of inference. First, we perceive the movement 
of the last thread for conjunction, then remember the relation of]. 
universal concomitance, then apply this relation to the particular i 
reason present in the subject.of inference and lastly arrive at the | 
conclusion that the consequence is present in the subject of inference. | 
Thus, we see that three or four moments are required from the start 
to the finish. Secondly, perception cannot also take place .if 
the object is not present. Let us at first count the different moments 
of the operations- of the causal factors that precede the appearance a 
of the piece of cloth‘to be perceived and calculate all of them .from 
the same starting point. The first moment contains the movement |: 
of thread. It is followed by separation. It does away with itsl: 
previous conjunction. The new combination of the thread takes 
place. Then, the piece of cloth emerges into existence and it does not | - 
Possess its colour and other attributes. These attributes appear in f 
the next moment. The piece of cloth is the material cause of its 
attributes. The cause must precede its effect since it is accepted by | 
all that a cause and its effect cannot be simultaneous. From the 
above statement it is clear that when the.above piece of cloth comes 
into existence it is devoid of colour. It cannot be perceived at the | - 
moment when it is produced. It becomes a coloured object when | ` 
its colour appears in the next moment. ~ When our sense-organ will 
come into contact with the coloured .objeci our perception will take 
place. Thus, we see that a good number of moments intervenes 
between the starting point and the perception of the object in | 
‘question. Therefore, it is unreasonable to hold that there are cases 
in which the perception of a future object takes place earlier than’) © 
its inferential knowledge. 
The non-appearance of the said effect owing to the abeatice of 
"its condition or cause is not possible. The cause has been qualified | 
by a ‘clause which shows that there is no destructive movement it 
the paris of the cause. Hence, no apprehension arieses in out mind | 
that the cause is to meet its destruction before the production of its 
effect. Hence, the starting movement for conjunction is to be 
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necessarily followed by the series of effects in proper order. The’ 
above mentioned Buddhist text has been interpreted as an illustra- 
tion of the inference of capacity. Such an interpretation is not sound 
since tbe inference in question, being analytical in its character, has 
been already refuted. The people infer an effect from the competent 
cause but not from capacity. No need of further discussion. The 
Sesavat type of inference is that by which a cause is inferred from 
its effect. Let us take an example viz. we infer rain in the country 
over which the river has flown, seeing its peculiar current. In the 
above example in accordance with the strict syllogistic form the 
contact of the river with an up-country which has heavy shower of 
rain is to be inferred. The swelling of the river due to this contact 
is the reason. From the abnormal sweiling of the river ihe contact 
of the river with such an up-country is inferred. ‘The river is in 
contact with an up-country (a country over which it has flown) where 
a heavy shower of rain bas fallen because it has its stream studded 
with foams, muddy and very rapid (strong) like a river seen before 
in a similar condition. 

Or, a particular country may be the subject of inference instead 
of the river. This country isin contact with another country which 
has heavy shower of rain because it has a river with swollen stream. 
If we adopt any one of these two syllogisms then our reasoning will 
riot be open to the charges of the inco-ordination between the reason 
and the consequence etc. It is merely a verbal statement that 8 
cause. is inferred from its effect. But, in reality, the subject of 
inference plays the part of he consequence as well as that of the 
reason as it has different aspects. _ 

Kumiarila Bhatta has clearly stated to this effect. He holds that 
the subject of inference is both the consequence and the reason. It 
becomes the consequence when it is qualified by something which has 
not been established. It also acts as the reason when it is qualified 
by something which has been established. (Asa container of an 
unknown content it becomes the consequence where as it is the reason 
when it contains the known content.) The swelling of a river is due 
to many a condition such as the collapse of embankment, snow-break 
etc. Hence, a particular cause cannot be inferred from an effect. (It 
is an objection on the ground of the plurality of causes). The objec- 
tion is met in the following way." 

Who cannot know the peculiar swelling of the river—tbe swelling 
which is only due to the heavy rain-fall? "The river abounds in eddies. 
Its water has risen very high. Its water is very dirty. The stream 
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is studded with setting foams owing to the wild dance of waves. If 
man fails to see the peculiarity of an effect, he is to blame since there 
is nothing wrong with the syllogism, based on the relation of universal 
concomitance. 

Let us take the ‘objections one by one and discuss their merits. 
If the current of the river is embanked somewhere then the waters of 
the river swell somewhere else. Hence, the swelling of the river is ` 
not due only to the heavy shower of rain. Thus, the reason in ques-: 
tion is insufficient. . l 

When the ants come out of their nests and march ina line to 
carry off their eggs, we infer rain from the above movement of ants. 
But if the sticks are thrusted into the nests of ants then they come 
out and march for another shelter. Hence, we cannot safely infer 
rain from the movement of ants. The reason in question i is doubt- 
ful. : 

At the advent of the rainy season we infer rain on hearing the 
scream of peacocks. Sometimes such an inference is falsified. Sup- 
pose, somebody exactly imitates the scream of a peacock. If he infers 
rain, hearing human cry then his inference is surely incorrect. The 
embankment of the flowing river, the molestation of ants’ nésts and 
human cry similar to the scream of a peacock do not contribute towards 
the insufficiency of the-reason. On this flimsy ground it is improper 
to invalidate an act of inference. Ona closer examination it is not 
difficult to find out a true reason and distinguish it from a false one. 


 Bain-fall is the remote cause of the swelling of a river. At the 
outset drops of rain fall on the ground from the cloud. Then they 
mingle together and flow into the river. 


Tus MEANING OF SAMANYATODRSTA 


When we infer the consequence from the reason which is neither 
a cause nor an effect this inference is styled as sámányatodrsta. Let 
us take an example, viz. the taste of a wood-apple is inferred from its 
colour and so on. Colour and taste co-inhere in a wood-apple. They 
are not causally related to:each other. Even from the Buddhist point 
of view these two distinct momentary events which are com-present 
are not mutually related by the causal nexus. As we infer the taste of 
the subject of inference from the colour inhering in it so the objec- 
tions, mentioned before, such as the reason does not belong to the 
subject of inference ete., are really pointless with regard to the above 
inference. But the commentator of the Nyàya-sütra has given a 
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different example of this type of inference. Itruns thus:—The sun 
has motion because he reaches the different places. "This example is 
` not appropriate. The reaching of the different places is due to 
motion. We really infer a cause from its effect. Therefore, the 
example in question is an illustration of the gesavat type of inference. 

Moreover, the reaching of a different place means the contact 
with a different place. But the sun does never come in contact with 

„the hill etc. If he has contact with anything then he is in contact 
either with the sky or with the space. But this contact is impercep- 
tible because it inheres also in the sky and the space which are not 
perceptible and the perception of conjunction presupposes that of the 
two terms conjoining. The contact in question is imperceptible like 
that of the air with the lord of trees or like that of the foetal child 
with its mother. 

Now, a logician may hold a brief for the T to revise the 
above syllogism arid assert that the reason is the. perception of the 
sun ina different country but not the contact of the sun with a 
different country. The perception in question may also be traced to 
the motion of the sun as its remote cause. The motion of the sun is 
the direct cause. The motion of the sun is the direct cause of the 
contact of the sun with the country. The perception of the sun is due 
to this contact, The revised syllogism runs thus: (The sun is per- 
ceived in another part of the country i.e., above a distant garden in 
the evening). The perception of the sun above the garden is generated 
by the motion of the sun because it is-a perception in a different place 
or because it is denoted by the phrase ‘the perception of thesunin a 
different country’ just like the perception of Devadatta in a different 
country. Even if we accept this revised syllogism we cannot but hold 
that the said perception of the sun is the indirect effect of the motion 
of the sun. 

Darganatva is not a universal belonging to all cases of perception 
like the universal of gotva (cowness) which inheres in all vows. But 
the suffix ‘tva’ attached to the word ‘.dargana’ denotes an abstract 
noun.. [t denotes the power to produce ‘ perception’. It is not 
supersensuous and eternal. It is nothing but the accessory.condition 
of perception itself. 

Hence, it is identical with the contact of the sun with ‘ibid 
country. Such'a contact is produced by his motion. Tn the similar 
manner, ‘it may be pointed out that if the reason is constituted by the 
meaning of the word ‘ darsana ° then the type of the inference will 
remain the same. The contact with another country, is brought 
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about by motion. The ensuing contact produces perception. 
Perception is*at the root of verbal communication. In the above 
‘ease, the word ‘ yácyatva' has been used in an abstract sense. The 
entire compound word ending in vacyatva merely stands for dargana- ` 
Sabda,i.e. the word which denotes: darsana (perception). In a 
nutshell, the reason is either the judgment or the proposition. Thus, . 
the reason (whatever may be its nature) can never sever the causal 
connection with motion. Hence, the revised syllogism is an instance 
of the gesavat type of inference. ; 

In fine, the instance of the simanyatodrsta type of inference as 
cited by the commentator on the Nyàya-sütra is not sound. The 
instance, shown by us, viz. the inference of taste from colour, is up to 
the mark. We have shown many instances of syllogistic arguments 
in which the reason and the consequence are not causally connected 
when we have disputed with the Buddhists, J 


ANOTHER THREE, TYPES OF INFERENGE 


Having assigned the above meaning (the sense of having) to the 
suffix ' matup' the tripartite division of inference has been described. 
But this division has been discarded as a house of cards by the 
logicians. The reason establishes the consequence because the 
relation of universal concomitance holds between them, but not 
because the reason is either the cause or the effect of the consequence. 
Therefore, the above three-fold division has no solid ground to stand 
upon. The suffix‘ matup’ is to be replaced by the suffix ‘vati’. 
The basis of division should be different. The division has been 
given in a different manner and sense. Let us see what is signified 
by the pürvavat type of inference. Whenever we discover the 
universal relation of concomitance holding between the reason and 
the consequence, we perceive them thoroughly and distinctly. If we | 
establish the homogeneous consequence on the perception of the 
homogeneous reason, they are similar to those reasons and conse- 
quences which have been perceived before. Hence, this type of 
inference is designated as pürvavat. Let us take an example to bring 
home our point. In a kitchen we find that smoke and fire co-exist. 
Ina hill we infer fire from smoke. Now a question arises in our 
mind. We definitely apprehend all the distinctive features of an 
object by mens of perception. But we cannot know the details of 
an object by means of inference. How is an act of inference similar 
to that of perception? Truly so. But the particular reason which 
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is perceived aloug with all its details establishes fire which is similar-. 
to the fire, experienced before. As there is no difference with regard 
to their objects, so it will not be unreasonable to hold that the act of . 
inference is similar to that of perception.. __ ii 

The segavat type of inference throws light on residue. It is an 
indirect proof. In order to explain.a fact there are many possible 
alternative suggestions. If all the possible rival suggestions are 
cancelled and no other suggestions are entertained as they are 
regarded as irrelevant, then the remaining one is definitely known to 
us to be the cause, 

The example of it is as follows. Suppose, we infer fire at a spot. 
We have simply a general knowledge of fire. Now wetry to find out 
its fuel. What is iis fuel? Several hypotheses are suggested to our 
mind. We entertain a doubt about its fuel. We think that it may 
be produced either by the dried-up grass or by dry leaves or by 
faggots.. When they are eliminated and-"no -other hypotheses that. 

. fire is produced by ansearthen’lamp or by a piece of stone are 

entertained. “The conclusion that fire is produced by the dried clod of 
cow-dung is indirectly arrived at. The indirect proof of the hypothesis 
that sound isa quality will aiso illustrate this type of inference. 
"There are six broad divisions of Reality in the Vaisesika Bhsaya. 
Let us settle the question that sound comes under which division. 
"We have no proof. positive to establish our hypothesis. Sound may 
be either a substance or a quality or an action. Iet us leave aside 
the hypothesis that sound isa quality. And let us try the other 
two. Sound may be either a substance or: an action. These two 
possible. alternative suggestions are refuted. The other alternative 
suggestions that sound is either a universal or the relation of inference 
or exclusive particularity are not attended to as they are impossible. 
Hence, it is indirectly inferred that. sound ,isa quality. This type 
of inference is called as Segavat because the remaining one is inferred. 
(In other words, we have a number of possible hypotheses with 
regard to an object before our mind. We leave one of them aside. 
we examine the rest and find them to be inadequate. At the same. 
time we do not waste our time over the scrutiny of absurd hypotheses. © 
Then we hold that the residual hypothesis is proved). The Samanya-. 
todrsta type of inference is as follows :~-The consequence is a super- 
sensuous Object.- It is not perceived even when the relation of 
universal concomitance is discovered. Moreover it is to be noted. 
that the relation of universal concomitance does not obtain between. 
the reason and the consequence but between the universal of the 
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reason and a universal which belongs to the consequence. When 
an imperceptible object is.inferred on the basis of such relation of 
universal concomitance it is called the samanyatodrsta type of | 
inference. et us take an.example, viz., we infer the existence 
of the organ of hearing from of the auditory perception. The sense- 
organs are supersensuous objects. Hence, they are never perceived. 
But we have discovered that the act of hewing and such other 
acts depend upon an instrument such as an axe, etc., as their cause. 
Thus we iufer the instrumental cause from the act of perception such 
as hearing, etc. z 

Some take an exception to this line of interpretation with the 
suffix ‘vati’ attached to the stem ‘pūrva’. They point out that 
if we subscribe to this view then there should be only- one type of: 
inference but the three-fold division of inference should not hold 
good. The reason which has not been known to be an invariable 
‘concomitant does not prove the consequence. The individuals, belong- 
ing to the classes of the reason and the consequence, are innumerable. 
Hence, it is different to discover the positive and negative aspects 
of the relation of universal concomitance obtaining between the 
reason and the consequence. Therefore, we should hold that the said. 
relation of universal concomitance is a generalisation. Such an 
abstract relatior of universal concomitance is known alike in all the 
three types of inference. The so-called three types should merge 
into one type which bears the title of. ‘ pürvaval' since they are all ' 
similar to one another. 

Such an objection is not tenable. Though they are similar from 
ihe broader point of view yet tbere are vivid minor.differences among 
them. If you hold that all the said different. types of inference are 
one because all inference are grounded upon the relation of universal 
concomitance then we admit your contention to be true. But our 
point of view is this that though they are all similar because of the 
same common property yet they may be classed under the three 
different types because of their other differences. Let us illustrate 
our point. Smoke and fire have been perceived.before. Now. we 
infer the same fire from the same smoke. Hence, this type of 
inference has been designated as ‘ pirvavat’. It signities that this. 
type of inference depends npon perception as its cause. 

Now, a question arises in our mind that if we infer fire which 
has not been perceived from such particular smoke as has not been 
seen at the time of the discovery of the relation of universal con- 
comitance then does this inference depend upon ‘perception as its. 
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cause? Who says that it does riot belong to the type of ‘ pürvavat '? 
If it beso, how do you define *pürvavat' as an inference of the 
same fire from the same smoke? The answer is that we do not 
mean the particular but the universal. . 7 

Às you take notice only of the universals but not of the parti- 
culars so the pürvavat type of inference should be identified with 
the simanyatodrsta type of inference. This objéction does not hold 
good since the consequence in the samianyatodrsta type is only an 
inference, being imperceptible., In the other type of infeie»ce which 
is grounded upon the method of residue the consequence is known only 
through the process of elimination of the possible ones. Our previous 
illustration that this fire is produced by the dried clod of cow dung or 
that sound is a quality points to this direction. In the simanyatodrsta 
type of infernce the consequence which is imperceptible by its nature 
is inferred. The inference of the auditory organ has been mentioned 
as an example. Therefore, inference admits of three-fold division 
because of the possibility of thete Ld This division is also 
amenable to reasons. 

We have no need of placing the different examples before our 
readers. The three different types of inference may be shown to 
apply to one and the same example. Desire, being an effect, has a 
locus to stand upon becausë it partakes of the character of an effect 
like a jar. -If a locus is only to be established then it is an example 
of the pürvavat type. If a distinct locus is to be established by a 
process of elimination of the possible ones such as the body, the 
sense-organs, etc., then it illustrates the segavat type. As the locus 
which is to be established is a supersensuous object so it is also an 
example of the simanyatodrsta type. 


Tus DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE SESAVAT TYPE AND THE 
SAMANYATODRSTA [YPE 


In which aspect does Segavat differ from Samanyatodrsta? ‘The 
procedure of Segavat is one and that of Simanyatodrsta is another. 
Desire, being an effect, stands upon a locus which is other than the 
body, etc., because it partakes of the character of an effect and because 
of the supersession of the judgment that the body or. any material 
object is the seat of desire. This is the mode of operation of 
Saminyatodrgta. Segavat operates in this way. The body or the 
sense-organ or the inner organ is the possible jocus of desire. The 
possibility of each of them of being a locus is cancelled. The 
possibility of being a locus of desire is not to be extended to time, 
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space, etc. Therefore, the residual substance, viż., the soul is the seat 
of desire. There is no hard and fast rule in the Sesavat type of 
inference that the consequence must be a supersensuous object. The 
fire, kindled by the dried clods of cowdung is proved by means of it. 
The consequence of Samanyatodrsta is always a transcendental object. 
Therefore the three [old division of inference has been nicely stated. 

Some other philosophers (the Mimànsakas) on the other hand, 
hold that Samanyatodista is that type of inference in which no 
particular similar to the consequence has been perceived even at the 
time of the discovery of the relation of universal concomitance. 
The illustration of it is the inference of power or action. An action 
which belongs to Devadatta remains imperceptible. The judgment 
that Devadatta moves refers only to Devadatta since his action is 
not perceived. The judgments that Devadatta stands still and that 
Devadatta moves refer alike to the same person. 

The predicate of the judgment is a compact series of conjunctions 
and disjunctions. Hence, this judgment does not always arise. If 
an action is a transcendental object then can we infer it? The answer 
to this question is as follows. An effect is an event in time. So, it 
depends upon its cause for its coming into being. If the substance- 
in-itself is its cause then effects will constantly issue out of it since 
the ‘paramount cause is always there. But-the effect does not always 
come into being. Hence, an action which is distinct from the cause 
is inferred. It should be noted that power is also thus inferred. 
An action and power are intrinsically transcendental. ~The syllogistic 
argument which proves them is a particular type of inference. The 
person who goes to infer the consequence has perceived no such 
particular before, i.e., its species. It is not an inference of the. 
particular because it.is impossible to discover the relation of universal 
concomitance holding- between the particulars. The thesis that all 
action are transcendental is not reasonable. All actions are motion 
of which upward’ movement and such other movements are the 
species.. This movement is referred to by the judgment ''It moves’’ 
and so on. This is a perceptual judgment. Hence, it is not tenable 
that all actions are an inference. If conjunction and disjunction 
would have been referred to by such a judgment then the form of 
the judgment should have been that it is united and disunited 

` but not that it moves since the judgment accords with its 
object. We classify the objects of the universe, following the 
difference in the nature of reference of judgments. Otherwise, the 
awareness of a jar should have referred to something else. If the 
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judgment that it moves refers to its conjunction and disjunction then 
an object which stands still should be referred to by the judgment 
that it moves since it has every possibility of containing both 
conjunction and disjunction. A stable post on which a hawk sat 
and from which it flew away should be referred to by the judgment 
that the post moves. Now, the Mimànsakas may contend that the 
judgment involving of movement refers to a continuous series of 
conjunctions and disjunctions- but the above judgment does not hold 
good. The past and future conjunctions and disjunctions are included 
in tbe series. But they can never be perceived. Hence, we should 
take note only of present conjunctions and disjunctions. If Devadatta 
stands still after having walked some distance then conjunction and 
disjunction belong to him. As such why should he not be referred 
to by the judgment that Davadatta moves? ` 


(To be continued) 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


BRAJENDRANATH DR 
OXFORD 


I have anticipated a little, and must go back and describe some 
of the other things which I did or which happened to me in England. 
Soon after passing the first six-monthly examination, I found ont 
that I could try for the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship of the Oxford - 
University. I wrote to Prof. Monier Williams, the Boden Professor,. 
and finding that I was eligible for the examination, I went to Oxford 
and saw him. He told me that I was certainly entitled to appear 
‘in the examination; but he also told me that as it would be impossible 
for me to be in residence for three years, and to take my degree, none 
of the more important colleges would take me. He therefore advised | 
me to go to St.Mary’s Hall, and to take my admission there. 

` I did so, but I found out afterwards, that the Professor was 
certainly wrong and that I could without any difficulty, have entered 
Balliol College which, then under Dr. Jowett, had the highest reputa- 
tion among all the Oxford Colleges. > 

At Oxford I was,on very friendly terms with Mr. Gunion, a 
Scotchman who was a Boden Scholar, Mr. Lynch an Englishman and 
Mr. Cowan an Irishman, both, as far as I now recollect, of Lincoln 
College. Mr. Gunion whom I became acquainted with as he was 4 
Boden Scholar was probably the connecting link, as he also belonged l 
to Lincoln College. There was a good deal of beer drunk and to- 
bacco smoked when we met together. Mr. Gunion always sang ‘Oh 
Willie brewed a peck o’malt’. The other two also sang, one an 
English, and the other an Irish song, the latter probably the 
‘Cruiskin lawn’, but I cannot now remember-exactly what they were. . 
I did not join them either in drinking or in smoking or in singing. 
I was then and have always been without an ear for music, and have 
always been altogether unable to sing. 1 knew many other men at 
Oxford ; of course, the two Boden Sanskrit Scholars, Mr. Pargiter of 
Exeter and Mr. Wilson of Balliol both in the Indian Civil Service. 
Mr. Pargiter ultimately became a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
and edited the Markandeya Purana. Mr. (afterwards Sit James) ` 
Wilson retired after becoming Financial Commissioner of the Punjab. 
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We all attended Professor Monier Williams’ classes and read 
several books in classical Sanskrit with him. He also started a class 
for Panini, one of the most ancient and erudite writers on Sanskrit 
grammar, which however was not very successful. As far as I could 
judge, the Professor was not himself very sure of his own knowledge 
of Panini’s sutras or aphorisms. He used to set us exercisesi 
writing Sanskrit verse, and he remarked more than once that M4, 
Pargiter scarcely ever made a mistake either in his syntax or his 
prosody, but his verses were rather wooden,—while Mr. De (i.e., 
myself), occasionally made mistakes, but his verses were nearly always 
idiomatic and poetic, f 

. Professor Max Muller did nof deliver any lectures. Several of 
us went to him and told him that we were extremely anxious that he 
should deliver a series of lectures on the Rigveda. He rather reluc- 
tantly consented and delivered three or four lectures on the Vedic .. 
accents, udatta, anuddtta and svarita. He pronounced the tbree . 
sibilant letters, the palatals, the cerebrals, and the dental:, respectively ' 
ass, sh and z. Such a word as Sarva (all) he pronounced as Zarva. 
He was apparently not at all pleased that the attendance at his lectures e 
was so scanty. Asa matter of fact only we, the four Boden Scholars 
. and Professor Sayce came to tlie lectures. The Professor d d not 
“think if worth his while to, deliver lectures to such a scanty audience ; 

S0 one day when we went to, the lecture room, we found the door 
shut, and a notice tacked to it, to the effect that the: Professor was 
. leaving Oxford for the continent, and there would be no more lectures: 

In contrast io the scanty attendance at Professor Max Moller’s 
lectures, there used to be a very crowded audience consisting of ladies 
and gentlemen, besides undergraduates, to hear a series of lectures: 
which Mr. Ruskin was delivering at-the time I was in Oxford. Some 
of his favourite students under his direction were making a picturesque 
path from which there was a particularly grand view of the many 
fine buildings in Oxford. I went ‘several times to the place and 
greatly admired the view. I joined the Union, and frequently went 
there, but was too shy to take part in any of the debates. Mr. Asquith 
(now the Earl of Oxford) who was at Oxford at the time, was the 
President of the Union for one of the two years I was there. 

I knew some "Indians and one or two Sinhalese students at 
Oxford. Among the former was Pandit Surajbal Manphul who 
belonged to the Punjab and was at Oriel College. I first came across 
him in a curious way. His people were apparently very well-off, and 
when they sent him to England they sent a Brahman cook with him, 

8~-1850P—I. 
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in the fond hope that he would cook the Pandit’s and his own food, 

during their sojourn in the foreign country ; and they would then both 
be able to return to India, without eating any kind of heterodox food. 

and without losing their caste and orthodoxy. Well, very soon after 
my arrival in Oxford, I one day, met a middle-aged man, who 
apparently was an Indian, but who did not at all appear to be an 
educated man. I could not understand what he was doing in a Uni- 
.versiby town- like Oxford. I asked him. He then told me that he 
had come to Oxford as Pandit Manphul’s cook, but as the latter did 
not require his services at all, and-had his meals in the College, he was 
staying in the town. Apparently neither the master nor the man had 
cared very much about conforming to caste rulés, and had broken them 
to very good purpose, 


` SCOTLAND 


In the summer of 1873 I travelled over a great part of Scotland. 
I do not know how it was but I saw a great deal more of Scotland 
» than I did of England. In England I was in London and Oxford and 
l I stopped for a short time with several Indian friends at Worthing and 
I also. paid a short visit to Brighton. I saw Southampton, or rather 
passed through from the steamer to the railway station, when I first 
arrived in England, as I have already written. So that as a matter 
of fact I saw very little of rural England. "On the other hand I saw a 
good deal of Scotland and I also saw a great deal more of family life in 
Scotland than I did in England. 


On arrival at Edinburgh, I of course met some of the Indian 
students -living there, such as Aghore Nath Chattopadhyaya, Nishi- 
kanta Chatterji and Nanda’ Lal Roy all now dead. My friend Mr. 
Gunion however introduced me to a very cultured Scotch family in 
Edinburgh, who were extremely kind and hospitable to me. Mr. 
Peterson the head of ihe family was engaged in a wholesale business 
of importing, exporting and selling fish. Mrs. Peterson was a 
matronly old lady, well read and highly cultured. There were two 
.daughters one of whom had been recently married. Her husband's 
Christian name was Duncan, and her brothers used sometimes to tease 
her by repeating *'Dunzan Grey came here to woo", &c. &c.- The 
eldest son, whom however I never saw, was à good Sanskrit Scholar, 
and.himself at one time a Boden Scholar. At the time of my visit, 
he was Professor of Sanskrit in Elphinstone College, Bombay. The 
second son who apparently did not show much intellectual aptitude 
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and capacity was intended: to succeed the father, in his business; while 
a‘third son was then in. Edinburgh University and I believe he after- 
wards highly distinguished himself there, and later on at Oxford. A 
són of the Professor afterwards passed into the Indian Civil Service, 
and was for a time Snb-divisional Officer of Serampore when I was 
Magistrate-Collector of Hooghly. I enjoyed the society and the hos- 
pitality of the family in Edinburgh, and later on, I was their guest for . 
a short time when they took a cottage in the Isle of Arran. » 
I stayed in Edinburgh for a few weeks and then went to Dunning 
(after spending a few hours en route at Perth). At. Dunning I was 
thé guest fora week in the Manse.- The father of Mr. Wilson, . 
already mentioned as one of the selected candidates for. ihe Indian 
Civil Service and a Boden Scholar was the. minister of Dunning. 
l'had every opportunity of seeing Scottish life in a small-town like. 
Dunning; during the few days I passed at the Manse, as a parish 
minister’s house is called in Scotland. I used to go out. for long walks. 
and tried tó catch trout in the mountain streams; Wilson’s younger 
brother, Hector, I think, his name was, trying to teach me how to do 
it. As far as I can remember, however, I did uot succeed in catching 
any. A flower-show took place-at Dunning, while I was there, in the 
grounds of the local laird's (land-holder’s) house, and I was greatly 
pleased to see with how much skill the exhibits were arranged, how 
beautiful they were, and how everything was done in a thoroughly 
orderly fashion. Of course I have now seen flower shows in India, 
which are arranged in much the same way but at that time I had not, 
seen any in India or elsewhere, so this show made a great impression. 
on my mind. ThenI saw some ‘of the people playing bowls in the 
village green, and some friends of the minister once or twice: ‘played. 
rubbers of whist in the Manse itself, The Mayor of- Dunning for that. 
year was a grocer. He had. been knighted, when Queen Victoris. 
passed through Dunning once, and had blossomed out into Sir David. 
x Rights I was told, that for a time the lads and lasses of Dunning 
took great pleasure in going to his shop, and asking Sir David for a 
bawbee's worth of sugar-a-lays, i.e., a half-penny's worth of moist or. 
brown sugar. . Sir David’ was somewhat concerned on my, account, 
because I played one or two rubbers of whist, and "quite accidentally 
won once, for I scarcely ever played at other times. He was afraid 
‘I might gradually become a gambler. I assured him that there was 
not the slightest risk of it, as I scarcely ever touched a card. On the 
other hand he was greatly impressed with my knowledge of Scottish 
poetry and.the facility with which I quoted from it. 
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Tt struck me as rather curious, how the year’s supply of bacon, 
for-the family at the Manse, was provided for. There was a little 
walled-in enclosure behind the house where a pig was installed. All 
the odds and ends of fruits, vegetables and peelings were thrown into 


the enclosure, and piggy throve on them, and became fat and round. >y 


At the end of the year, the thread of his life was shorn, he was con- 
verted into so much bacon, ham, ete. and a successor was installed in 
his place, who passed through a similar cycle of growth and fattening 
and death. 


' From Dunning I travelled to Dunkeld, where I stayed a night 
in a hotel, and in the morning I walked through the park of the 
Castle of Aberfeldy which was extremely well kept and where I 
saw a beautiful dairy where there were shallow basins containing” 
milk neatly arranged on shelves fixed against the walls, from which 
cream: would be skimmed later, for making butter. Everything. 
was kept scrupulously clean and shone like a new pin. From 
Dunkeld, I went by train to the southern end of the pass of Killiecr- 
ankie. Leaving the train I walked through the pass, and ‘then 
joining a later train again, I travelled to Inverness. I stopped here 
for several days. One afternoon I walked to see the battle field of 
Culloden Moor. It became dark when I was returning and I was. 
afraid of losing my way. However I got on to the railway line, and. 
succeeded in reaching Inverness safely by following it, though for a 
‘time I did not know whether I was walking towards or away from 
the city. It was very late in the evening when I reached my lodging 
and my. landlady told me that she had felt very anxious about me. 
From Inverness I steamed along the Caledonian Canal getting out 
at different points to see several interesting places and some fine 
waterfalls. I made an excursion to Banavie at the foot of Ben 
Nevis, where I passed a night at a hotel, and walked ‘the next 
morning through the gloomy pass of Glencoe’ noted for the massacre 
which took place -there. Coming- to Oban:I halted there in.a botel, 
and went round to the islands . of Staffa and Iona, in: an excursion. 
eteamér and saw Fingal’s Cave, 2s 

- From Oban I came to Glasgow, where J remained for -some 
e and saw “the Cathedral with its crypt, and other buildings. I 
liked Scotch collops, which I used to have at a restaurant in Glasgow, 
very much. I also made two excursions, one to Loch Lomond and 
Loch Katrine where I greatly admired the pellucid waters, Ellen’s 
Isle and the Silver Strand and the Trossachs; and another into Burn’s 


country where I saw the cohen in which he was born and the “twa 
AR th ws 
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brigs O'Ayr'' about which he wrote a well known poem. I cannot 
exactly. remember where this happened, but one day when I was 
walking up a hill side, I met a shepherd and had some talk with 
him. I found that he had most curious ideas of India and Bengal. 
Hearing that I was a Bengali, he said that he had heard that there 
was a great deal of similarity between Bengali and Gaelic. I said 
` I had never heard of such a similarity. He assured me that he had 
heard from a minister, who had been in India that there was. The 
minister had told him, that when anybody, in Bengal wanted to 
know how his interlocutor was, he said ‘tumi Keman achha?’, while 
in Gaelic, they said ‘Kimar Aschen du?’, It was quite clear that 
the minister had told him the correct Bengali for how do you do, 
but I do not know whether he had poked fun at the shepherd about 
the. affinity between Bengali and Gaelic, or whether the latter had 
failed to understand what he had actually said. It was from Glasgow 
that .I paid a visit to the Petersons in the Isle of Arran, to which I 
have already referred. They-had taken a little cottage there where 
they entertained me with cordial hospitality. 


OTHER MEN oF My YzAR 


After passing the final half-yearly examination for the Indian 
‘Civil Service, I went to the India Office and signed the covenant. 
‘Like all the other candidates I bad to produce two sureties who had 
to sign it also. One of the two men whom 1 produced was accepted 
at once. I cannot now remember his name; but the other man Mr. 
Manmatha -Chandra Mallik. was rejected, although he was quite a 
wealthy man, and at that time a student for the bar. I then produced 
Mr. Gunion who was a very much poorer man and he was at once 
accepted. Among the men of my year there were some, who after- 
wards distinguished themselves, such as Sir J. B. Fuller who rose 
to.be the first Lieutenant Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
Sir James Wilson who retired as Financiai Commissioner of the 
Punjab, Sir James Finlay who became Financial Member of the 
Government of India, Mr. Rudolf Merk, who held some high appoint- 
ment in the North West Frontier, and Sir John" Rees who went 
. to Madras, and held various appointments there, and who, after 
retiring, became a member of parliament, and died & short time ago, 
in'a mysterious and. tragical manner by falling out of an express 
train when travelling from London to Glasgow. On the other hand 
there was Mr. Mater Macleane, i had .been placed second i in 
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order of merit at the open competitive examination, and considered 
himself a very superior person, and did not like to mix much with 
the other selected candidates; but who had to leave the service under 
somewhat mysterious circumstances, not very long after his arrival. 
in India. It may be mentioned here, that out of the 35 selected 
candidates only 84 came out to India. One Mr. D.C. Boulger 
could not pass in Bengali in the Final Examination, and was there- 
fore rejected. I believe he has rather distinguished himself since, 
in many ways and has written various books about Central Asia. 


Tap RETURN JOURNEY TO INDIA 


About the beginning of July, 1875 I left London with my friend 
Mr. M. C. Mallik on the return journey to India. We crossed the 
Channel, and travelled to Paris where.we halted for a week and saw all 
the sights. Mr. Mallik was a much wealthier man than myself, but 
he was & great stickler for accuracy about his money and accounts, 
He had appeared in the open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service with myself, but had been unsuccessful. When I first - 
eaw him in London, soon after my arrival there, he was staying in 
very well-furnished apartments somewhere near Westbourne Grove. 
One day we heard that he had moved from there and on going to his 
new place found that he had betaken himself to a rather scantily 
furnished room on the third floor in a house in Mornington Crescent. 
We asked him the reason of this sudden migration; and were told 
that he did not consider it proper to spend so much money on n himself 
though he could very well afford to do so. 


Well to return to our-sojourn in Paris. We did a great deal of 
sight seeing in Paris and Versailles during the week we were there, 
and were usually quite tired in the evening. I used to go to bed at 
the usual hour, but I more than once woke up in the middle of the 
3 nighi to find my friend wrestling with the accounts of the day's 
expenditure. "I would ask him why he was still up at such an 
unearthly hour and he would tell me that there was still a difference 
of a few centimes (a very small denomination of French money, one 
hundredth part of a franc or one-twenty five hundredth part of a 
sovereign) between the amount which according to the account of 
our joint expenditure for the day he should have in his hand, and 
the amount which he actually had. I would ask him not to bother 
himself about the few centimes and to get into his bed, but he would 
not do go till the account was exactly correct. 73 
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From Paris we went to Geneva. We stayed for two or three 
days in a hotel there. It was situated on the back of the lake, and 
from its windows we could see the waters of the ‘arrowy Rhone’ 
flowing through the broad expanse of the lake. It was very curious 
‘that the waters of the river did not appear to mingle with those of 
the lake, the course of the river being traceable distinctly across the 
broad expanse of the lake just like the waters of the Ganges and the 
Jumna at their confluence, at Aliahabad. 

Leaving Geneva we went to Chamounix at the foot of Mount 
Blane by diligence. Thése are long carriages something like 
omnibuses, which were drawn by a pair of sturdy horses. Where 
the road was specially step another horse was yoked to the carriage 
in front of the other two. We stopped at Chamounix for two days. 
One day we climbed up to the first glacier, the Glacier de Bosson. 
There was a sort of a house there scooped out of the ice, the roof. 
being supported by a number of ice-pillars. It was lighted by rows 
of twinkling lamps, and. the whole effect was dazzlingly beautiful. 
A man was continually sweeping off the particles of ice and snow and 
. water. There was-a small fee to be paid for entering this cave 
of ice. l 

We arranged for a couple of mules and a guide to take us over 
the Alps towards Italy, and early one -morning we rode out on the 
mules, the guide leading the way. The path was mostly along 
narrow ledges with the mountains rising perpendicularly io a great 
height on one side and falling down a sheer declivity on the other. 
We saw different peaks as we went on. We rode all day till abont 
4 o'clock in the afternoon when we stopped at a small hotel, for 
some refreshments. Here we parted company with the guide and 
the mules, as there was a small bit of level country here, over which 
there was a railway line. We travelled along this line for about 
two hours, and arrived at the foot of the Italian Alps. This we 
crossed in diligence, similar to the one we had travelled in, between: 
Geneva and Chamounix, but the distance was much longer. We 
travelled all night and a great part of the following day. The part 
of the road along which we were driven during the night might have 
been picturesque and beautiful; but of course we could not discern 
the features of the country, through which we passed but the part 
of the road we traversed during the day unlike that from Geneva to 
Chamounix which lay along a well wooded country and contained 
many points of great beauty, was dusty, and the day was hot and 
,some of the inns looked garish and dirty; though we passed through 
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extensive vineyards. The long journey in the diligence was rather 
trying, and we were quite pleased, when it ended a short distance 
to the north of Milan. There was a railway from the point where 
the diligence stopped ; and we went to that city from there by train. 

Milan has a beautiful cathedral, built entirely of marble and of 
exquisite Gothic architecture, and the La Scala theatre there is, so 
I was told, the largest theatre in the world. We saw these and the 
other sights of the city, and then travelled to Rome, where we saw 
all the ruins, and also the Grand Cathedral of Saint Peter and the 
Vatican and drove along the Corso. Unfortunately that was not 
the right season for seeing Rome and Naples as both places were hot | 
and ‘unhealthy at that time of the year. “However, we travelled on 
to Naples and after seeing the-sights there went on to Brindisi where 
we embarked for Calcutta. We did not see the buried cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii in the course of this journey, ‘but I saw 
them later as I shall narrate in a future page. 

We passed through the Suez Canal which I saw now for the 
first time. The voyage along the canal is curious as perhaps no- 
where else, you have such a clear view of the land on both sides with 
the trees growing there, and the people going about on their various 
errands, from the deck of a huge seagoing vessel. When going up 
or down a iver like the Hooghly you have a view of the two banks 
but it is not so distinct and. picturesque as you get of the banks of 
the Suez canal. Men came alongside, when the steamer was close 
.to the bank, to sell dates, and some of the passengers, and we among 
them bought some. Then steaming down the Red Sea in due course 
we came to Aden, and after crossing the Arabian Sea, to Point-de- 
Galle and so on to Madras and finally reached Calcutta on the evening 
of the 4th September.  Point-de-Galle appeared to me to be an 
extremely picturesque place with its dense forests of cocoanut trees. 
We did not land there or at Madras, where the outrigger boats 
riding safely through the heavy surf, excited our interest. ; 


^ 


SECTION VII 


ARRIVAL IN CALOUTTA 


I was met at the landing place in Calcutta by my father, my 
maternal-grand father, my father-in-law, Babu Peary Charan Sarkar 
-and others. We went to my maternal-grandfather’s house, the house 
in which I. was- born, where I saw. my mother, wife and other 
female relatives. Every one was extremely glad to see me again 
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after an absence of so many years, and also very glad that I had 
succeeded in attaining the object of my visit to England. Every 
one noticed that there was a very great change in me, that instead of 
being a shy and somewhat self-conscious lad I was now a brisk young 
man quite able to hold my own in any company in which I found 
myself. My father had taken a somewhat large house in Jorasanko 
for a short period and. we removed to it a day or two after my arrival 
in Calcutta. Babu Peary Charan Sarkar invited a number of his 
friends and relatives and made them sit down to a meal with me in 
the orthodox Hindu fashion, to show that I had not been outcasted on 
accouut of my sojourn in England. . 

For atime I intended to appear in the examination for the 
Premchand Roychand Scholarship of the Calcutta University and with 
this object I went to the Presidency College one day, and deposited 
the necessary fee of Rs. 50. I thought afterwards, however, that it 
would not look very well if after passing the open competitive exami- 
nation for the Indian Civil Service, I should fail in getting the 
scholarship and as there was some risk of this, as I had not kept up 
my studies during the last two years in some of the subjects in which 
the examination would be held, I abandoned the idea of trying for 

the scholarship. 

The day after landing in Caleutta I went to the Secretariat to 
report myself. The present Secretariat buildings had not been erected 
then and the office was then located in a hired house in Chowringhee 
somewhere near where Whiteaway and Laidlaw’s premises are now 
located. Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Cotton was then one of the 
Under-Seeretaries of the Bengal Government, and I reported myself 
to him. He wished me all success in my career and referred to him- 
self jestingly as one of the ablest men in the service, as I have no 
doubt he was. 

When I was still in Calcutta waiting for orders as to the district 
to which I should be posted, Babu Peary Charan Sarkar became 
seriously ill, a small ulcer in his right thumb began to fester and in 
the course of a few days gangrene set in. The immediate cause of 

. his death was rather curious. When he was lying seriously ill in his 
-house in Beadon Street, my ‘maternal-grand-father’s house in 

Maniktala Street was struck by lightning. The effect of the lightning 

and the thunder-clap, which followed it, was most curious. The 

lightning struck the parapet of the roof of the topmost room of the 

house and then passed through the roof of the room on the first floor 

which lay directly under it. It made a hole in that roof and threw 
4—1850p—I, 
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some bricks and mortar on the top of a mosquito curtain under which 
& young couple were sleeping, without injuring either of them in any 
way, or even wakening them from their sleep. It then passed round 
a frame made of iron rods from which the mosquito curtain was 
hung as could be seen by the singeing of the linen wound round the 
rods, but without twisting the rods or setting fire to the curtains. It 
then struck the door of a cupboard in the wall "whieh it tore down 
apparently with great violence. It then passed down the wall, 
killing an owl which was escone ed in a narrow recess between it and 
the wall of the next house and finully passed into the ground. The 
other inmates of the house, who were awakened by the thunderclap, 
were almost certain that the young couple already mentioned had 
perished. In order to find out what had happened to them they 
began to knock at the door of the room in great trepidation of heart. 
They could not at first get any reply but when they made a great 
noise, the young couple, who, strange to say, had slept through it all, 
at last woke up and were extremely surprised to see the terrible havoc 
which had been made in their room by the lightning. The thunder 
gave such a shock to Babu Peary Charan Sarkar who was lying 
seriously ill in his house about a quarter of a mile away, that he lost 
consciousness, and never regained it, but died after some hours. 


When I was staying there Babu Debendra Nath Das and Babu 
(later Raja) Kisori Lal Goswami came to see me one day. The former 
"wanted to go to England, and they came to make enquiries. I did 
not again see him, but I saw a good deal of the latter, when I went 
to Hughly. He afterwards became the first Indian Member of the 
Bengal Executive Council, but for various reasons was not very 
successful. 


(To be continued) 


THE RGVEDIC PEOPLE 
: NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PRINCES AND THE PRIESTS 


The relations between the rsi clans and the tribes and their 
princes may be considered under four heads, religious, political, social 
and cultural. i 


RzrniGIOUS: 


We have noted above the religious functions of the rsis in the 
references to the yajam&nas. Their chief function was to perform 
yajfia for the benefit of their patrons. "The yajtia was the culmina- 
tion of the ritualistic worship of the deities for propitiating them 
for securing their favour in the shape of material blessings and for 
protection from many enemies and from evils. How a simple rite 
in this ritualistic worship could grow into an elaborate cult is proved 
by the rise of the Soma cult. Performance of the yajiia required 
specialised knowledge and this knowledge was the special property 
of the rsi clans and passed from father to son. We are told of 
different kinds of yajtia, of yajíias performed for seven, nine or ten 
months, of different yajfias suitable for different deities, of the functions 
of the officiating priests, etc. We have.given above references to shew, 
how the importance of yajiia gradually increased and deities came to 
occupy a subordinate position in comparison with yajíia. As expo- 
nents of sacrificial ritualism, introducers of the culis of different 
deities and composers of hymns with their power on the deities they 
wielded enormous influence on the tribes and their princes. They 
were custodians of religion and culture. They- stood for their deities 
and rites and denounced all who withheld allegiance to their deities 
and obedience to their rites as enemies and praised all those that 
paid allegiance to their deities, followed their rites and acknowledged 
their claims as mediators between them and the gods.. Their fervent 
advocacy for generous yajamünas is impressive. 1f assurance of 
divine protection was given to their princely adherents, it must be 
said that by using the power of their rites, hymns, etc., they tried 
their best to -set divine energy in motion for their benefit and they 
carried conviction to their clients. In X.39.5, the rei says, "I am 
offering hymns in such a manner that will surely inspire faith in 


the yajamüna." á atg Tearaae maasi ata aafetar Gu d 
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POLITICAL : 


This strong religious hold on the princes might be regarded as 
a stepping stone to the acquisition of political power by the reis. 
There is, however, no clear evidence that there was any deliberate 
move by the rei clans to capture political power nor any evidence 
that they directly wielded political power. They not only invoked 
divine aid by means of yajfia and hymns for their patrons, but also 
sometimes fought actively. There is also evidence to show that they 
fought their own private battles. We have a statement that in a 
battle fought by the Mudgala family, a Mudgala lady, Indrasena by 
name, acted as the driver of a war-chariot (X.102.2). If there is 
no clear evidence that the rsis desired or possessed or exercised 
political power, they are almost shameless, so to say, in the expres- 
sion of their greedy desire for and exultant in their praise of and 
pride in material benefits accruing to them ‘from their connection 
with the princes. It may be assumed from the references in the 
texts that sometimes battles were fought on their account probably 
due to rivalry or hostility. That a religious character or ‘complexion 
was given even to battles for loot was due to the position of the 
chroniclers, and probably the fact is an indirect proof of the hold 
they had on state policy. It might also mean that the rsis had 
become instruments of the princes. But"the evidence in the text 
does not lend support to this view. Rather, it seems that the chiefs 
counted only in proportion to their devotion to the rites of the rsis 
and their liberality in bestowing gifts on them and the last conside- 
ration was. very. important. Moreover enemies could be overcome 
only with the help of the deities and none but the rsis knew how 
to make them active on their behalf by méans of oblations and 
lauds. As enemies were powerful and numerous and the battles 
were long (the text refers to war lasting for generations and battles 
lasting for ten days) and arduous- (some times big armies, sixty 
thousand strong, were involved) and the gods could be propitiated 
only by the rgis, the extent of their influence and prestige can be 
well understood. It would not be. much wrong if we picture the 
relations between the princes and the rsis similar to the relations 
that we find later on represented’ as existing between important 
royal houses and priestly families attached to them, for instance, 
between the Iksvakus and the Vaáisthas in the Ramayana, it being 
understood that ideas and organisation were in a more fluid state 
in the Rgvedic times. ms oe 
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SociaL : 


As regards social relations, between the rgi clans and the tribes, 
we find from the beginning that rsi clans were not an exclusively 
endogamous class. Intermarriages freely took place between the 
rgi clans and the royal houses. Cabyana rgi of the Bhrgu family 
married the daughter of king Saryati (1.52.12). The wife of Bimada 
rgi was the daughter of king Purumitra (I.117.20). It will appear 
from 1.116.1 that the princess had selected him at a gathering 
of wooers. When the rsi was returning home with his wife, dis- 
appointed princes attacked him on the way. In X.39.7, the name 
of the princess is given as Sundhuby&. Vasa rsi married a princess 
(VIIT.46.83). The son of Vasa’s daughter united out of wedlock 
was the famous king Prthugrava (VIII.46.21). King Asaüga married 
& girl of the Angira clan. Kakgivàna rgi was the son of a slave 
girl by Dirghatama rgi (1.18.1). For successful performance of 
yajtia he was given by his yajamàna ten of his daughters in marri- 
age. In IV.46.8 is told the story of the birth of Trasadasyu to 
which we have referred. Purukutsa being imprisoned probably by 
an enemy, his kingdom was without a king and threatened with 
anarchy. Purukutsa’s queen of her own will, invited seven rgis and 


through their favour Trasadasyu was born after a yajiia was per- 


formed (for the custom of niyoga in the Rgveda see VII.4.7,8). This 
practice of intermarriage shows that if the tribes and the rsi clans 
were originally of different racial stocks not even a memory of it 
survived in the Rgvedic times and no attention was paid by either 
party to the question of preservation of racial purity. If, however, 
it is held that the two orders were of the same racial stock the 
problem of the existence of a separate, hereditary priestly class from 
the very beginning would have to be solved and many of the high 
claims advanced by the rgis would appear to be meaningless. 

Leaving the racial question to be discussed in the concluding 
section, we may concern ourselves here with the aspects of the 
relations between the rsi clans and the tribes. 

The rgis held the dominant position in the Rgvedic society and 
the text describes the state of things from their angle of vision, and 
not as it actually was and not as it.might appear to an impartial 


observer. -They frankly divided the people into classes of patrons,v^ 


friends and enemies. This division had not racial basis and probably 
also no cultural basis in thé broad sense of the term. We: may 
examine a few more points, - 


/ 
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CULTURAL’: 


This rgi clans considered themselves a distinct class. This class 
was occupational. They were exponents of religion and mediators 
between the deities and men. They demanded and obfhined rewards 
‘for their services. Their services were rendered to the princes of the. . 
Revedic tribes. ` 

. Now if the rgi.clans were the missionaties of the Rgvedic religion 
or culture, the tribes were their converts. "Those who resisted 
attempts at conversion, were indifferent or repudiated their claims, 
were branded as enemies. The speciai claims advanced by the rsis 
would indicate that the religion propagated by them was imposed on ' 
the Revedic tribes. The persistence with the rsi clans, inspite of 
their mixed origin and intermarriages, to regard themselves as s 
distinct class might indicate that -the two orders were not culturally 
one. l E - 
But the Rgvedic religion consists of a number of independent 
cults with many of which ritualism has mixed very largely. The 
Angiris, Atharvans and Bhrgus appear to have been concerned with 
ihe introduction of the Fire cult. Probably the Angirás were 
concerned also with the introduction of the Soma cult. At any rate, 
the development of the latter cuit has an air of being late. There 
are some references to the Angiras and others being concerned with 
the introduction or development of the cult of Usas. There is, 
however, no definite or dependable evidence that these cults were 
actually introduced by the above-mentioned rsi clans, the ‘reference 
in the text may imply no more than that they popularised these 
cults. 

"There are references to fluctuations in the fortunes of several of 
the major deities and to rivalry among deities ; there are references 
to temporary suspension of Fire worship and to the repudiation of 
the cult of Indra by some rsis; there are references to the rise of 
new deities and to the deification of the members of the rgi clans. 

There are, however, many cults, e.g., the cults of Visnu, Rudra, 
Aditi, the Nasatyas, Mitra and also the cult of Indra, to mention 
only a few, with which no clan in particular is associated. In the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary it is reasonable to assume 
that these deities were the common objects of worship of the Rgvedic 
people including the rgis and the tribes. This means that the worship : 
of many of the older deities was in vogue among the tribes before 
the introduction of sacrificial ritualism. It is possible that some of 
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'the older deities were *retouched' by the rgis: Thus a rsi proudly 
announces that he had? renewed Indra. In regard to references to 
rivalry between deities, it has been stated that they should be 
interpreted as indleativé of conflicts among different cults and perhaps 
of conflicts between old and new cults. Some of the rsi clans have 
their favourite deities, but no rsi or rsi clan stand for a single deity to 
the exclusion of others. It is not possible to dismiss all these stories 
of rivalry as mere allegories. They are myths but they are myths with 
some old tradition forming their core. There are references to hastility 
between rgis and deities. Indra is said io have been bowid-by Kutsa 
rsi of the Angira family. -Kavasa rgi and probably some rgis of the 
Bhrgu family were drowned by Indra. In X. 48.11 there is a 
reference to Indra having laid violent hands on Atharva rgi. It is 
stated that Kanva, son of Nreada, was destroyed by Indra. Some reis 
were deified and therefore refers to the human origin of some deities. 
Aügirà and Agni are held to be identical in several places. The sons 
of Sudhanva rsi of the Angirà family were deified as Rbhus. In 
X. 77. 2, it is stated that the Maruts were formerly men and were 
elevated to the position of deities for their meritorious deeds. Vàyu 
and Indra are addressed as men (qqr I. 2. 6j, by Madhucchanda rgi 
of the Kusika family. As there are fluctuations in the fortunes of 
the deities, so is the number of deities variable. The text gives the 
number of deities variously in different places. "The number is given 
as 88 in T. 84. 11, 45. 2, 139. 11, ete.; as 34 in X. 55. 3 and as 3,939 
in X. 52. 6. This variation is not explained but the noteworthy point 
is that the number was variable. 

We may give a number of other miscellaneous references. In 
X. 191.2, there is reference to the latest deities and old deities. . 
( Sat ani en wa estet gaat) In I. 27. 18, Sunasepha says, “I 
bow to the exalted deities, to the youthful deities and to the arbhaka 
deities. - I shall worship the deities if I have the power to do so. 
O gods, let me not give up offering hymns to the old deities.” 

‘a RÀ s aged aa gad aa enfer to qum Quresfr aera a 
snaa: waat af gat: u The Maruts are called old deities (VII. 24. 4). 
There is a reference to Agni’s ancient brothers destroyed in connection 

- with performance of yajiia by men (X. 51. 6). The rsi says that 

he increases the ancient glory of Indra by means of new. lauds 

(VI. 22. 10). One of the most notable exploits of Indra was des- 

truction of Vrtta in praise of which hymns were sung by nearly all 

the rei clans. In I. 59. 6, the exploit is attributed to Agni Vaisvünara, 

In I. 187. 1, it is attributed to Trita. Indra’s weapon was the famous 
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vajra. In several places it is stated that Tvasty had made the vajra 
(VI. 17. 10 ; I. 61. 6). In I. 121. 12, it is stated that Uśanā, son of 
Kavi, had given it to Indra. Again in I. 191, 9. 19, it is stated that. 
the Rbhus had brought it from the skies for him:’ In X. 92. 18, it . 
is stated that Pusana who appears in the text as a bucolic. deity was 
the offspring of waters. Similarly, the Aświns are said to have been 
the sons of the sea (I. 46.2). Indra is called the son of Nistigri 
(Aditi, X. 101.12), of Bharvara (IV. 21. 7), of Sritgvtsa (VIII. 
17.18). In X. 78. 10, it is stated that Indra's origin was the horse. 
The Maruts are generally called the sons of Rudra: and Preni. 
In TI. 36.2, they are called sons of Bharata.. : 
The references given above do not prove exactly that this worship 
of this or that Rgvedic deity prevailed among the tribes. appearing in 
the text, they just indicate that there are different = traditions: and: dis- 
crepancies. These references and others which may be given lend 
themselves to the interpretation we have suggested. We would again. 
lay stress on the fact and its implications that though the hymns are 
sung to the gods and goddesses as praise’ offerings to them, they were 
really an adjunct to yajiia and the deities who are described as scram- 
bling for seats at the place. of yajfia were no more than instruments for 
fulfiliing the prayers of the priests on behalf of their yajamanas. It is 
clearly stated in one place hymns praising the exploits of the deities 
were meant to be recited at yajfias. In X. 49.9, Indra says, ‘ʻI wield 
this thunderbolt for earning my living", and the sis used their hymns 
and yajiia for the same purpose, that is, for realising handsome fees. l 
The enmity of the rsis was directed, it should be noted, more against 
the opponents of yajiia, people averse to yajiia and illiberal men than 
Tine opponents of the deities. They themselves sometimes paid scanty 
respect to the deities as we have seen. If the implications of the 
statements regarding the power of yajfia made by several representa- 
tives of the Angira, Kanva, Viswamitra and Bharadvaja families and 
other rsis are carefully weighed against vituperative epithets showered 
on their enemies, terms in which their patrons are praised, the nature 
of praises of the deities and lastly, the nature of their prayers to them - 
strengthen the theory suggested above, namely, that the Rgvedic 
f cori were worshipping at least some of the Revedic deities. This . 
belief is confirmed to some extent by the references to bitter rivalry 
among the rsi clans centring round the question of relative practical 
knowledge of sacrificial rites or reputation for the same, The view 
that the Rgvedic religion minus its ritualistic part pre-existed the rise 
of the sacerdotal caste, namely, the Rgvedic resis, if accepted, would 
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not take away anything from the achievements of the rgis. Their 
most notable achievement was the development of ritualistic religion. 
The acceptance or rejection of this ritualistic religion was the funda, 

-méntal basis of division by them of the people of the Rgvedic world: 

: It was neither a racial nor a cultural-division but an artificial division, 
made by the supporters of the new ritualistic religion. It is interesting 
tofind the rgi praying to Indra with significant naivete to destroy any 
person who has-risen in the estimation of people but is a non-sacrificer 
(I. 182.8 feat cer gga: ferred atta esfera tat afa aie great, etc. 
Another rgi says, ‘‘May the non-offerers of oblations go without sons" 
(VII. 61.4 smpeHTUT serate: S rent aaa fasi. 

A point of some importance in connection with tbis sacrificial 
religion which. has been overlooked by scholars may be noted in 
passing. As references in the text show, it is rightly held that the 
Rgvedic sacrifices involved animal sacrifices. But there- are some 
exceptions. There are references to deities averse to violence. Aditi, 
along with Mitra and Varuna, is called the presiding deity of non- 
violent vrata ga wut aRar sent, etc. VIT. 66.6). The Aáwins 
are called the lords of non-violent sacrifice, a aqeasave Waar ete., 
VIII. 10.4). The reference in VII. 84.8 is more explicit. Vagistha 
says, ''O Agni, having satisfied myself with the performance of sacri- 

- fice in accordance with rules of non violence, T am invoking the gods 
and worshipping them” gari dr sg mara rdi anà 1). Itis 
to be admitted that references to sacrifice not involving animal sacrifice 
are not of such importance tbat wa may believe that there was a rival 
school of rsis opposed to animal sacrifice, but perhaps there were stray 
instances of deviation from the general practice. 


We have kept the racial question out of view for the present and 
confined ourselves to political, social and cultural relations between the 
rgi clans and the tribes. From the evidence so far discussed, not 
much support for the theory that the two belonged to two distinct 

.groups is to be found. Before coming to our final conclusion on this 
point, a further examination of the question under two heads, namely, 
the Aryan problem and the problem of the Dasas and Dasyus, may be 
made. 


Tur ARYAN PROBLEM IN THE TEXT 


The Aryan problem with which we are concerned here is not a 
racial but a cultural problem. 
Considering the Aryan problem as a cultural problem only we 
£—1850P—1. f 
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have io recognise that the Revedic culture is Aryan culture. We 
would call it an Aryan culture not because the Rgvedie people were, as - 
anthropologists say, of Aryan race, but because the exponents of this 
culture, namely, the rgis, call themselves Aryas. When they call 
themselves Arya they desire to distinguish themselves as a distinct 
culture group. : 

We have examined the uses of the term in the .text in different 
contexts. Itisfound roughly that the form arf is used once for 
individuals (IV. 30.18); once the Arya enemies alone are referred to 
(TV. 24.8); in four instances the form Arya is used for a class of people 
who are distinguished from the Dasyus (I. 51.8; 108.3; V. 4.6; X.49.3); 
in nine instances the Áryas are mentioned together with the D&sas as 
enemies (VI. 25.2; 33.8; 60.1; VII. 5.6; 83.1; V. 34.6; X38.3; 83.1; 
102.3); in two instances-it is used together with the Dasag fora group. 
or class of people, the Dāsas being described as partial to lauds and 
sacrifices (VIII 51.9; X.86.19); in seven instances it is used signifying 
& homogeneous class, tribe, group or groups of people enjoying the 
special favour Agni, Indra, Aswins, eic. (I. 56.5; 59.2; 117.21; 
II. 23.15; VIII. 24.2; 108.2) ; in two instances it is used to signify a 
particular class of people with a mark of distinction (Arya vrata, 
X. 65.11; Arya varna II. 84.8); in two instances it refers to a social 
group (VII. 21.9; Arya yajamana I. 130.8); in one instance it signifies 
a class or group seem: VII. 18.2). In VII. 33.7, we have fee Sm 
mar.. The meaning of the rk is obscure. In one instance the form 
ənla is used to denote the superior ways of life of a particular class 
or group. 

We find again that the term Arya is given specifically & cultural 
significance in the Rgveda, meaning people practising sacrificial ritua- 
lism. All the social groups coming under this culture were Aryas 
and the rest were Dasyus and enemies. But the Dasyus and enemies 
could enter the fold of the Aryas through conversion, that is, by offer- 
ing their allegiance to the priests and embracing their religion. 

lt shall be noted, however that what one really finds. in the 
Rgveda is the product of a fusion of cultures, with, of course, the 
reis standing for sacrificial ritualism dominating the whole scene. 
Even those that were condemned as enemies had their own gods, rites 
and vratas. The story of Vasistha shows that allegiance was some- 
times offered to the gods of the enemies. We have referred above to 
rivalries among gods, fluctuations in the fortunes of some of them, 
hostilities between rsis and some gods and several myths from which 
one may come to the conclusion, suggested above, that the worship 
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of some of the Revedic deities pre-existed the Rgveda and they were 
admitted to the Rgvedic pantheon. In all the attacks on their 
enemies the rsis never mention, for purpose of condemnation, the 
social system and social customs of the enemies nor is any hint 
dropped that in these matters they differed from their princes or their 
enemies. This point requires more careful consideration. The 
natural conclusion would be that the priests who had perhaps not 
yet become full-fledged law-givers, belonged to the social system of 
the tribes. 


Attention may now be drawn, in this connection, to the linguistic 
homogeneity of the Revadiec people. The only condemnatory epithets 
in respect of the language of their enemies used: by the rsis are 
maaa, araa: interpreted as of hostile or imperfectly understood 
speech and vain speech. These epithets are given to the enemies of 
Sudäsa and to the Dasyus. Hostile speech or vain speech does not 
mean an alien speech. These two epithets are given not only to 
most of the Rgvedie tribes who are enemies of Sudàsa, but also to 
members of the Bhrgu clan. The absence of any emphasis on the 
speech of their enemies in comparison, with the great stress laid on 
their hostility to the rites of the rsis is significant. As has been 
stated above, the Rgveda represents really a fusion of cultures. It 
is difficult to separate the constituent elements of this composite culture 
and name the contributory agencies at this stage. 


We find from the above that the term Arya is: used more often 
in three sets of references than in others, namely, the Arya enemies 
classed with the Dàsas, the Arya people distinguished from the Dasyus 
and the Aryas as a homogeneous tribe, class, group or groups of 
people enjoying the special favours of Agni and other deities. In the 
references in which the Aryas are classed with the Dàsas as enemies, 
both are condemned as godless. In the references in which the 
Aryas are distinguished from the Dasyus, the distinction lies in*the 
offering of oblations and refusal to offer oblations, in obedience to 
vrata and in being without vrata or following bad vrata. In the : 
references in which the Aryas are spoken of as a homogeneous or 
allied people, they are represented as enjoying the special favours of 
the gods. It may be said that in relation to the Rgvedic tribes includ- 
ing patrons or yajamanas, numerous unspecified enemies and Dasyus, 
the term Arya denotes a homogeneous cultural group represented by 
the rgi clans. But we have seen that this homogeneity is superficial, 
. because the text reveals that this cultural group degenerated into a 
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divided camp of priestly families quarrelling and sometimes fighting l 
among themselves. . 

Now, if the Rgvedic Aryas were a cultural group represented by 
the rgi clans, were tbe Rgvedio tribes outside this group? We have 
seen that the rsi clans were ihe priests and their yajamainas came 
from amongst the tribes. The two belonged, therefore, to the same 
cultural group. The enemies who were presumably outside this group 
were not, however, distinct ethnic or social groups, but non-sacrificers. 

Tt may be noted that while the term Arya is generally applied by 
ihe reis to themselves, its use is extended to deities, individual princes, 
loyal yajamanas and to large social, culiural or allied groups which 
cover the tribes. The elevation of Viéwàmitra, a member of the 
Bharata tribe to the position of a rsi would show that the cultural 


gap, if there were any, between the rgis and the tribes was easily 
‘bridged. 


THE PROBLEM OF DASAS AND Dasyus 


5 


‘We may now turn to examine the actual position of the Dasas 
and Dasyus in the Rgvedic world and find out whether they are allied 
to or different from the rgis and the tribes culturally and ethnically, 

References have been given above to the distinction made between 
them and.the Aryas, to their religion, political importance and their 
relations with the Rgvedic tribes. References have also been given 
which show" that the two terms were sometimes used as synonymous. 
We shall see whether this is to be interpreted as due to unwilling- 
ness to distinguish the Dasyus and Dàsas because they were really one 
people or not. Ri l . 

Our views regarding the interpretations of the terms .Düsavarna, 
krsna, krsnayonih, krsuaga:bha, ete., have been explained and it 
is unnecessary to refer to them again. The references in the text 
~ do mot support the view that the Dasas’ or the Dasyus were 
.Tegarded as black-skinned people. Both the Disas and Dasyus were 

enemies of the rsis and sometimes of their princely patrons, but there 
were exceptions among them. The basis of the enmity was difference 
in religion: and politics. This was, however, also the basis of enmity 
-with the Arya enemies of the rsis and their patrons. Hostility to 
ihe religion of the rsis on the part of the Dàsas was not evidently as 
pronounced as it was on the part of the Dasyus. It is noteworthy that 
though both the Dàsas and Dasyus were hated and feared enemies, the 
denunciatory zeal of the rsis found the Dasyus a more frequent target 
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‘of attack than the Di&sas. SRI, RY, Wald, AWA, AAA, 


C Sega, areal, Bae, agaga ete., are the terms that are used against 


the Da+yus, while the Dàsas are condemned as alata. Care is 
taken tu explain the difference in religion between the Aryas and the 


- Dasyus as consisting in the performance and non-performance of 


EN 


yajiia and observance and non-observance of varata, but no such 
difference is indicated in the case of the Dāsas. Another noteworthy 
point is that the Dàsas are several times coupled with the Aryas as ene- 
mies, but the Dasyus are not generally coupled with the Aryas either as 
friends or as enemies ; in references in which the two are mentioned 


` together, the Dasyus are generally condemned or their destruction 


prayed for, while the Aryas are extolled. This probably indicates that 
the hostility to the Dasyus was more pointed and the difference, 
cultural or otherwise, more rooted. 

It is found however, that all the discriminatory epithets in respect 
of religion given to the Dasyus are given also to the Rgvedic tribes. 
The enemies of Sudàsa are condemned as sasaat: and efq zt the 
latter term does not appear to be used against the Dasyus. The Aryas 
and Disas are together condemned as agat and qw or enemy. If 
we turn to non-religious considerations we find that the Dasas and 
Dasyus (the two terms are used as synonymous more in referring to 
individual Disa and Dasyu chiefs than in other cases) were the Haves 
in the Rgveda, possessing vast wealth, numerous fortified cities, 


_ extensive territories, big armies, etc.. Reference may be made here 


to the real character of the battles in the Rgveda. The Rgveda is 
full of the din of battles but the battles whose din fills the whole 
text are not holy crusades but quite banal affairs. These baitles were 
fought for loot and territories. ‘The parties were not Aryans vs. 
Dasyus and Dasas or sacrificers vs. non-sacrificers, the parties were 
really the Haves and the Have-nots. Battles were fought for the 
possession of the wealth of the enemies, for cows, for fertile lands 
and water. In the hyrhns referring to battles, we find that the reis 
unfailingly claimed share of the loot from all enemies and not from 
Dàsas and Dasyus only. It is found, however, that in a few instances 
only in these battle some prince belonging to one or other of the 
well-known Revedic tribes formed one party and- some Dasyus or 
Dasa prince formed the other party, while most of the battles were 
fought among the Rgvedic tribes. There is no doubt that some 
of the stories of battle with the Dasas and Dasyus are only myths 
and many of the prominent Dasa or Dasyu princes, such as, Pipru, 
Namuci, Dhuni, Cumuri, Susna, Arbuda are mythical figures. Our 
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‘reasons for holding this view have been given above. But it. has to 
be recognised that the Revedie tribes who fought among themselves 
for possession of fertile land and water also fought Dasa or Dasyu 
princes for the same purpose. ~ Jt has been held by some scholars 
that these Dasa or Dasyü princes might be regarded as representatives 
of the older ruling class, If this view is accepted as correct, it should 
be admitted that the meaning of the distinction sometimes made in 
the use: of the two terms is obscure. It would, again, appear curious 
that though so much attention is paid to the power, wealth, possession 
and religion of the Disas and’ Dasyus, | with - the exception of the 
Panis who are called Dasyus, no other Disa or "Dasyu tribe is men- 
tioned, nor is there any attempt to locate them geographically, nor ig 
there any reference to their customs and manners, although a large 
number of individual Dasa and Dasyu princes are mentioned. It is 
to be noted that among all the references to the Dasas and Dasyus 
in the text, there is none to a united front of the Revedic tribes 
against them, to any fight among themselves and to any social inter- 
course, such as, intermarriage between" the tribes and the Dasas and 
Dasyus. What is then the significance of coupling together of Aryas 
and Dàsas as enemies? It is not possible to take it that the Aryas 
mean here any of the Revedic tribes. If the Arya enemies were 
unfriendly ysis, what was the meeting point between them and the 
Dàsas? Again, why should the Dasyus be left out in these references? 

We may draw particular aitention here to a few important 
references to the Dasas and Dasyus which raise fresh points demanding 
careful consideration. 

In one place it is stated Ahat ihe Disa regarded himself as 
immortal and Indra with his strength increased by hymns brought 
him down (II. 11.9). The réference is to Ahi who iscalled a Dasa. 
The rks that follow take an allegorical turn. Again, it is stated that 
Indra humbled the Dasa people ( qmi ) and put them-in secret caves 
(II. 12.4). In another place it is stated that Sürya drove his chariot in 
the sky, he found that the Aryas were equal. to the Dasas. (X. 1:8.3). 
There were believers among the Dasas. Referring io Indra it is 
said that his riches are guarded by the Dasas and Áryas (VIII. 51.9). 
Indra says that he is looking out for Dásas and Aryas, who cook the 
sacrificial food or prepare the Soraa juice (X. 66.19). This shows 
that there were sacrificers among the’ Dasas. But the reference in 
X. 73.7 shows that Dasa sacrificers did not always escape the wrath 
of the rgis. It is stated that Indra killed Namuci who. was about to 
perform a yajüa. Two famous Dasa chiefs Navavastva and Brhad- 
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ratha were associated with the Yadus, Turvasas and Torviti. It 
is said, “I invite Turvas, Yadu and Ugradeva from distant place along 


with Agni. May Agni bring here Navavasiva, Brhadratha and 


Turviti’’**. The Yadu and. Turvas chiefs are called Dasa in X, 69.6, 
but the interpretation is doubtful. m. 

‘About the Panis who are called Dasyus it is said that they were 
removed far oif by. Agni and it was he who made the other irreligious 


people degarded." In I. 83.7, it is said that Indra brought down’ 


the Dasyus from heaven and burnt them for the bymnists and offerers 
of Soma juice.*? Again, itis stated in the same hymn that Indra 


had expelled the Dasyus by mantras. There is a reference in VI. . 


14.8 to the defeat of a-vrata Dasyus by means of varatas or by men 
keeping vrata md: In X. 49.3, Indra says that he has deprived 
the Dasyus of the name of ‘Arya. q: qu IH ve In II. 11.9, it 
is stated, ‘‘We do homage to those who having obtained your, protec- 
tion overcome arrogant men and overcome the arrogant Dasyus by 
means of Arya ways of life.“* It would appear that there were cases 
of Dasyu or Dàsa princes engaging priests from among the rsis for 
their own purposes, probably for performing yajfias on their own 
account. Were it not so it would be difficult to understand the follow- 
ing from Bharadvaja rsi, ‘‘Even if one who is engaged or appointed 
by the Dasyus (qeg wma) is strong of body, firm in the battle-field and 
energetic, Indra who receives lauds from us does not yield to him”. 
We find from the above in regard to the Dàsas that as believers 
also they are coupled with the Aryas, just as they are coupled with the 
Aryas as enemies. This probably means that it was recognised and 
remembered that the two were distinct peoples. But the -reference in 
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I. 36.18 where Agni is prayed to bring Navavastva and Brhadratha to 
the place of sacrifice and they are associated with the Yadus and 
Turvasas, creates a doubt about the meaning of this association. 
Sayana’s interpretation that the two were r&jarsis is obviously at fault, 
for, in X. 49.6, the two are clearly described as Disa who were 
destroyed by Indra because their power had increased too much, It 
may be noted that the doubtful reference to the Yadus and Turvasas 
occur in the late tenth mandala (X. 62.10). Are we to suppose that 
earlier traditions were forgotten or distorted later or that such profound 
changes had taken place during the time between the composition of 
the first and tenth mandala that tribes and-princes who were originally 
not regarded as Dasa came to be scornfully spoken of as Dasa by the 
rsis? If this is admitted, the ethnic significance of the term Dasa 
would be lost. 
, In regard to the Dasyus it should be carefully noted that greater 
vémphasis is laid on their cultural or religious difference. Attention 
may be drawn to three important statements: Agni removed non- 
sacrificing Dasyus (Panis) far off and degraded the irreligious; Indra 
deprived the Dasyus of good qualities and of the name Arya, and non: 
performance of yajiias distinguished the Dasyus from the Aryas. The 
presumption clearly would be that the Dasyus suffered degradation as 
punishment for some offence. Obviously, this offence was rejection 
of the religion of the rgis and their claims. .The statement that India 
deprived them of the name of Arya is significant. It may be inter- 
preted in two ways: that the Dasuys were originally regarded as Aryas 
and Agni degraded them and Indra deprived them of the right io bear 
this proud name or that for non-performance of yajfia,. lack of 
reverence, etc. the Dasyus were not allowed to use the name Arya. 
If the second interpretation is accepted it would follow that the term 
Arya was of cultural significance only and that any tribe might use 
that name on fulfilling certain conditions to the satisfaction of the rgis 
who called themselves Aryas. That the conversion of the Dasyus to 
the Arya faith was desired and welcomed is proved by the réference in 
II. 11.19. ‘‘Wedo homage to those who...overcome by the Dasyus 
by the Arya ways of life or rites’’.... 

Though of the two peoples disparagingly called Dàsas and Dasyus 
the latter would seem to occupy a higher position having. atone time 
borne the name Arya, both of them were probably representatives of 
the race or races that were in occupation of the country. It occurs to 
us, in consideration of certain facts, e.g. synonymous use of the terms 
Dasa, Dasyus, asura, etc., absence of any mention of Disa or Dasyu 
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tribe (with one exception), mention of only individual Dàsas and 
Dasyus who were mostly mythical figures, the nature of the distinc- 
tion drawn between the Aryas and Dasyus and the absence of any 
reference to difference between Dàsas and Dasyus and the Rgvedic 
tribes etc., it is a suggestion only—that there was probably no distinct 
people called Dasa and Dasyu, ethnically alien to the Rgvedic tribes. 
The terms were only rhetorical and given disparagingly to some of the 
enemies of the rsgi clans among the tribes. The admission that Indra 
deprived the Dasyus of good qualities and of the use of the name Arya 
and that Agni degraded them is very significant. That similar 
practice of branding *'Aryas'' as Dasyus for the same reasons, namely 
deviation from the standard of orthodoxy, prevailed in later times is 
proved by many texts. Reference may be made to the classic instance 
of the sons of the proud Vi$wümitra being degraded by a curse 
(Aitareya Brahmana VII. 18). The text says that most of the Dasyus 
were descended from Vigwamitra. Manu says that exterior castes 
degraded by the loss of rites are called Dasyus (Manu X.45)". Muir 
writes (Sk.:T. 2/388) that it is true that the later authorities regarded 
the Dasyus as degraded Aryas and he réfers to the specific case of the 
Kambojas but adds, “But though itis true that some of the Arian 
tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical institutions were so designat- 
ed in after times, the term Dasyu could not have been so applied in 
the earlier Vedic era", because these institutions had not arrived at 
maturity then. But their place is taken by sacrificial ritualism in the 
Rgveda. We have the testimony of the text that this sacrificial 
ritualism distinguished the Aryas from the Dasyus who originally bore 
the designation of Arya. l l 
(To be continued) 
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.D. H. LAWRENCE: A LOST SOUL - 
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In the world of modern literature there is no figure more, pathetic 
and sentimental than. D. H. Lawrence. His hypersensitiye nature,. 
wet with the blood of childhood memories, recoiled from the touch 
of material life; his bleeding heart panted for the waters of Destiny;.: 
and his rebellious spirit, denying the stuff of which it was made and. 
rejecting the heritage it possessed, sought peace and bappiness in the 
poo! of oblivion. But his‘hopes were dashed to the ground, his faith 
in his ideal was shaken,—-an ideal impossible of attainment because ' 
not only unreasonable but foolish; the fabric of his diseased dreams 
was shattered to pieces and he was left, standing, naked and shiver- 
ing, in the cold, bleak air of thé earth im the midst of a::horrible 
wilderness. His desperate escape from sociéty in search of a Shangri- 
la of hisown creation was a flight from truth and reason; bitter 
experience and disappointment brought--disillusionment, but, with 
tragic pride and pathetic resolution, he refused to. accept the inevi- 
table, he refused to accept, the logic of fact and knowledge, and; ` 
persisting in his error, sank deeper in the sands of despair. Indeed, 
in. much knowledge is much «sorrow! Had Lawrence the courage : 
to face the realities of life, exposed by the light of wisdom and 
emphasized by the concreteness of fact, had he washed his pride 
with tears of repentance, he may have changed his sorrow into joy. 
This man, gifted with intelligence, sought in vain to conceal the 
pain of his folly in the fitful laughter of mockery. He turned the 
eyes of self-pity on his own sacred person and saw in the light of 
their melancboly “a man more sinn'ed against thar sinning”, a`- 
prophet whom the world would not réceive, a redeemer whom a 
stiff-necked generation had crucified and had thus refused the gift 
of redemption. He found the world in a sorry state, and he made 
it the purpose of his life to destroy and then remould it nearer to 
his heart’s desire. In his veins ran the poison of hatred and the 
fire of madness; he chased the elusive shadows of his hope, and when 
he came to the end of his earthly span he found only a heap of ashes! . 
An idle dreamer! An ardent reformer! A man of genius! A poet! — 
A prophet! Who was he, that men listened to the magic of his 
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word, and, lost in amazement, forgot to appreciate the meaning of 
his philosophy and the significance of his promise ?. 

Lawrence was the son of a miner, an unworthy father, whom 
he early learned to despise. His tender feelings and innocent thought 
unnaturally hardened into filial hate and suspicion; they gave him a. 
super-imposed maturity that stifled his natural growth; the freedom 
of youth was chained to the bitterness of years and so he lived in 
gloom ‘and filled his mind with. shadows. Repudiating his father 
without regret, he gave all his affections- to his mother; mutual 
sympathy and ‘understanding welded an attachment ‘that threatend 
-- to enslave his mind and to destroy its originality and independence. 
Between mother- and son, then, there grew a bond of love and friend- 
ship, forged by circumstances.and strengthened by necessity, for 
. nothing"could satisfy the hunger in. their hearts; but the emotional 
~ strain of this intimate relationship darkened ‘hismind and blighted 
his hopes: the etory i is told, with all its poignant recollections, in 
Sons and Lovers. Fated to. live in a mining society, compelled to 
breathe:án atmosphere that was repulsive to him, he began to nurse 
‘a burning hatred for the industrial civilization which seemed to thwart 
the desires that lay hidden-in his breast. The misery of his youth 
and the. sadness.of his Home, where he constantly lived under the 
. terrifying shadow of a father he could neither love nor respect, 
“ poisoned his blood; his passionate heart throbbed with the pain of 
bitterness, and his sensitive soul shrank from the hard crust of life. 
These bitter experiences of his formative period left on him their 
unhappy impress, tainting his thoughts and perverting his outlook; 
as the years unfolded their tale of woe and disappointment, they 
merely deepened it. His childhood memories lingered in his mind 
and shut. off the sunshine from his skies. As he grew older in knowl- 
edge and confirmed in prejudice, he revolted against the habits 
and ‘customs, against the converitions and loyalties, which in his 
eyes were responsible for the state of the world, ánd -in “whose chains 
man had lost his freedom; man, he felt, had sold his birthright for 
such social institutions, at once destructive and’ demoralizing, for 
in his tame obedience there was neither wise submission nor profit- 
able tolerance; folly and cowardice kept him bound to the evil effects 
of this original sin. ‘‘The spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings” 
was damned and broken by mental barriers and moral dykes, all 
of which must be swept away so that the gentle flow or violent rus 
' of feelings may find its own inevitable destiny, so that, flowing 
unhindered, emotion may help the individual to find salvation’ in 
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fulfilment.. Imprisoned in an artificial atmosphere, man had lost 
all knowledge and consciousness of himself; to achieve self-conscious- 
ness, which held the hidden fountain of créative energy, he must 
forsake the faith of his fathers and break the images” erected ‘for 
worship by the tyrannous ingenuity of the mind, he must re-throne l 
the god within whom he had denied. Man had yielded to the -piate 
charm of heresy and had become an atheist; he must. be enlightened 
and taught to believe in the existence of his god, who alone can 
help him in his struggle for liberation from the burning wheel of Evil. 

With this embittered conviction came his sense of disillusion- ^ 
ment! How deep that conviction was it is impossible to assess; how... 
shallow it may have been it is dangerous to speculate; ib was certainly 
born of the hatred that was brewing a kind of madness in him, à 
madness he laboured.in vain to shape into sanity. He believed ‘he ` 
was disillusioned! He had awakened from an evil dream, and the 
dawn that broke from his dismal skies was to him full of promise, 
for written across its face he read the meaning of his mission: was 
he not a prophet, a redeemer who would lead mankind from the 
Land of Egypt, out of the House of Bondage, through the Red. Sea, 
and into the vast expanse of an Earthly” Paradise? But a -terrible - 
curse was upon him; for the gift of prophecy brings with it (he curse 
of fulfilment ! 

: While he brooded i in nu "d of discontentment. T€ edd 
the choking air of his fateful solitude, Lawrence. dreamed of his 
ideal society where he would taste the peaceful . waters of perfection, 
drink at the perennial stream of Innocence; in his impotence to 
change ‘the nature of the environment in which he. Had: spent the 
unhappy days of his youth, wherein the' inner vision, that seemed 
to illumine the awful night of his being, bad taken shape and had f 
already begun to assume power over him, in.his impotence to change 
he nursed the burning desire to go in search of a. perfect ‘society, 
He went from place to place, an adventurer through dark seas, hoping 
to discover the land of his dreams, perhaps lost- and hidden. in the 
outskirts of civilization. He wandered through Europe, scoured 
the shores of Australia, and thought he had found his Arcadia within 
the precincts of Mexico. He. looked for a society of simple people, 
living their sheltered lives far-from the haunts of a sophisticated | 
culture, blissfully ignorant of the seductive ways of the world, 
seeking their pleasure without the embarrassing interference of a 
poisoned conscience, satisfying their primitive desires and instincts 
without fear of breaking the enslaving laws of any God or man ; 
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a people in happy possession of the secrets of life, still enjoying the 
innocence of birth; a people’. who could not feel the .burden of 
existence. for theirs was, the kingdon of peace and joy ; a people who 
could not feel the crushing weight of thought, whence come the 
tragic moods of despondency and the pain of vain imaginings, for 
theire was a life- of flesh and blood, of toil.and action ; a people living 
their simple but expressive life, creative in all its essentials, oblivious 
of the inhibitions which a masterful Reason places before the foot- 
‘steps of a slave. Amongst these children of nature Lawrence felt 
he could set up his Tabernacle, and perhaps be their High Priest. 
So had Coleridge and Southey, fired by the ideals of the French 
` Revolution, sitting on the banks of the Susquehanna, dreamed 
of their Pantisocracy for the regeneration of mankind; so had 
Diogenes, discarding the apparent uselessness of pure intellectual- 
. ism, looked for an honest man of practical wisdom. Had not Mon- 
taigne, listening too avidly to the stories of voyagers who sailed the 
seas and brought home- news of discoveries beyond the setting sun, 
news of lands inhabited by a primitive people,—had not Montaigne 
on ihe testimony of moving lips waxed eloquent over a perfect 
society, '80 long hid behind the veil of distance,—for here seemed 
to be a world more perfect than the Republic of Plato? But 
Montaigne in the simplicity of his philosophic mind and having no 
means of confirming the tales he heard placed his trust in men and 
applauded a Dreain supposedly found nestling in the bosom of the 
earth!’ Lawrence's dream was foredoomed to be broken into a 
thousand pieces on the rocks of reality. The awakening was bitter; 
his hopés vanished from’ sight and left him disconsolate ; but he 
could not rest ; ; some inexplicable curse, like a demon, drove him on 
from disappointment to ‘disappointment, from despair to despair. Hach 
tale he told, each poenr he wrote seemed to ease his pain, to draw him 
closer to the end of his mad pursuit, his fretful adventure, but his 
idea, like a will-o'-the-wisp, taunted his fancy and evaded his grasp ; 
and each time his yearning rose under the compulsion of the fierce 
antagonism that flamed in his restless breast. While inclined to 
give him our sympathy—it is. easy to-pity him as he writhed in the 
toils of his agony—we are tempted to ask: Was he too much -of 
an egoist to confess the folly of his dream, to surrender to the con- 
dition of his failure? Or should we: simply praise and admire the 
. eourage and ardour with which he pursued his vanishing hope? 
` How pleasant would if have been to’ praise, how heartening to 
admire had he followed'a Vision and not a mirage ! 
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This fruitless search was but an effusion, a symbol of a bina 
fantasy that burned within him like the fire of madness, a fantasy 
that held and signified his entire philosophy of sex. With a flash 
of inspiration he had at last discovered the truth, be had found the 
secret of life’s mystery buried and Jost in the sacred earth of the 
body, in the vitalizing germs that thrived in the blood! He would 
liberate man from the sins of his fathers, from the ignorance of the 
centuries that have gone! He would make of him the superman 


he was destined to be, no more to be held in bondage, but free.to `` 


live, to be his own immortal self, and then to create! Nietzsche l " 
would have taken him to his bosom and proclaimed to the world: 
Thus Spake Zarathustra ! : . 

‘‘We were just saying, ‘Pan is dead’ ’’ said the girl. 

**Ten't that rather trite?” asked the hostess. 

‘Some of.us miss.him fearfully,” said the girl. 

“For what reason?” asked Mrs. Renshaw. 

“Those of us who are nymphs-—just lost nymphs among 
farmlands and suburbs. I wish Pan were alive." ` 

“Did he die of old age?” mocked the hostess. 

“Don’t they say, when Christ was born, a voice was heard 
in the air saying, A s dead.’ I wish`Christ needn’t have 
killed Pan... 

“I will- not cheat him, in his hour, when he runs like 

__@ faun after.me. . 
“I shall: fleo, but only to be overtaken. I shall flee, but 


never out of the wood to the crucifix. For that is to deny +. 


I am a nymph; since how can a nymph cling at the crucifix? 
Nay the cross is the sign I have on my: money, for. honesty. 
In the morning, when we come out of the wood, I shall say 
tohim: ‘Touch the Cross, and prove you will deal fairly,’ 
and if he will not, I will set the dogs of anger, and judgment on 
him, and they shall chase him. But if, perchance, some night 
he contrive to crawl back into the wood, beyond the crucifix, 
he will be faun and I nympb, and I shall have no knowledge 
what happened outside, in the realm of the crucifix. But in 
the morning, I shall say: “Touch the Cross, and prove you 
will deal fairly’.. And being renewed, he will Touch the Cross. 

‘Many a dead faun I have seen, like dead rabbits poisoned 
lying about the paths, and many a dead nymph, like swans 
that could not fly and the dogs destroyed. 
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“But I am a nymph and a woman, and Pan is for me, 
and Christ is for me. 
“For Christ I cover myself in my shee: and weep, and 
vow my vow of honesty”. 
“For Pan I throw my coverings down and run headlong 
through leaves, because óf the joy of running. 
‘‘And Pan will give me my children, and Christ my hus- 
band. 
To Pan I am nymph, to Christ I am woman. 
. “And Pan is in the OMANDAS: and Christ in the pale- 
` light. 
And night shall never be day, and iiy shall never be night. 
& But side by side they shall go, day and night, night and 
day, for ever apart, and for ever together. 
' “Pan and Christ, Christ and Pan. 
"Both moving over me, so when in the sunshine I go in 
my robes among my neighbours, I am a Christian. But when 
I run robeless through the aare eventa woods alone, I am 
Pan’s nymph. 
"Now I must go, forI want to ran away. “Not run away 
from myself, but to myself. — 
—. . “For neither am T a lamp that: stands in ind way in the 
sunshine. 
**Nor am I a sundial foolish at night. 


-“I am my self, running through light and shadow for ever, 

"a nymph and a Christian; I, not two things, but an apple 

with a gold side arid a red, a freckled deér, a stream that 

tinkles and a pool where light is drowned ; I, no fragment, no 

half-thing like the day, but a blackbird with a white breast and 
underwings, and peewit, a wild thing, beyond understanding.” 


(The Overtone}. 


The teaching of Christianity denies the god who resides in us. 
We have chained him, like Promethues, to the rock of the ages, 
" refusing, in our blindness, to listen to his groans that have shaken 
the stars and moved the heavens; "unless we liberate and reinstate 
him in his rightful throne in the flesh, there can be no resurrection 
for the body we have crucified. We have reduced our body to dust 
and ashes, and it is our body that possesses the pure flame of love, 
the power of creation |—And it can only rise from its living tomb 
and be assumed into its own heaven at the creative fiat of this god. — ^ 
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The Body! This is our master, whom we were born to &erve 
and praise! "This is the temple of our Holy Ghost! and we have 
made of it a den of thieves! Such is the language of Christianity ; 
but Lawrence has made it the speech of his new paganism. +, 


The Body! Here Lawrence felt he had found thé answer to 
the riddle of the Sphinx. He conceived the idea that the toullest 
tyranny was the tyranny of mind over * body, of spirit over 
matter, AJl our evils proceeded from this false relationship. He 
would reverse the order, he would rejoice in the victory of matter 
over Spirit; with one swift. stroke he would cut the Gordian not 
and give to mankind the breath of freedom, the sense of power, the 
comfort.of hope, and the strength of faith. 


This exaltation in the body was inspired by an idle aon 
which very soon assumed such large porportions in his mind as to 
overcast his thought. Somebow ib seemed to him that the body 
held the untold treasures of wisdom, wisdom that would understand, 
explain, reveal the mysteries of life. If this conscious earth that 
is the body, possessed the virtue of wisdom, a power inborn, instinc- 
tive, absolute, then it was obvious, in his own eyes, that ihe sex- 
impulse was implanted by nature to bring this virtue, with all its 
' divinity, to fruition,—else how could the secret be wrenclied from 
_its inscrutable silence? How could the message be gathered from 
its sealed lips, unless its charmed sleep were broken and it were ` 
compelled to speak? 

In the sex- impulse tie feli he had found the golden kej- ío the 
Holy of Holies! With it man could rend the veil of the Temple of. 
Jerusalem and disclose to the gaze of the mystified worshippers, 
busy ‘with the senseless ritual of their superstition, the true god of 
Israel! Then, knowing and realizing, they could offer their ‘libations 
without a tremor, in gladness and joy! ‘Thus he would give to the 
sex-impulse a new meaning, a new value, a new significance. 

“ Icen only write what I feel pretty strongly about: and 

- that, at present, is the relation between men and women. 

After all, it is the problem of to-day, the establishment of a 
new relatii; or the D of the old one, between men 


and women.’ 
(To Edward Garnett). 


In the sexual-act, unhindered by the obstructive laws of morality 


or by the probibitive sense of social conventions, and unimpaired by 
a single vestige of mental reserve or by the slightest suspicio” | 
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physical restraint,—an act fully expressive of ‘complete and un~. 
conditional surrender, a perfect fusion of body and mind—in such an - 


|" act Lawrence hoped to find the final release from external and internal 


inhibitiong which fetter the impulses and volitions of .the Body 
Immortal, doing violence to its sanctity, shattering the beautiful 
dream of Being and destroying the source of creative vitality. "The 
sexual act is creative ; itis, as he dares to suggest, a kind of trans- 
figuration, a coming before the Burning Bush from the“heart of 
whose flames we hear a’ voice proclaim . to the world words of wisdom ; 
and more than this, it possesses the essence of man’s deification, and 
through it he may evolve the perfect form that is his by nature: 
thus is the true soul sublimated, in and through which the pro- 
phecies of Being are fulfilled,.for sex is the manifestation of the god 
within. Set free from this web of life, spun by slaves, he will enter 
his lieaven and receive his meal of praise and worship ; inthis manner 
the artist sees his vision, gives expression to his ideal and creates 
his world. There is no ‘god but this inner Self, lost in the darkness 
of the mind, hidden in the light of the body ; and our denial of it 
brought death into the world ; if we but acknowledge it, the angel 
with a flaming sword will withdraw from-the path that leads to our 
Garden of Eden, which we have lost by the sin of disobedience ; 
this self has been misunderstood and misconstrued and therefore: 
neglected. In the perfect sexual act man can rediscover his lost 
Self and rebuild the Temple he has destroyed. 

„~ “ It isn't the being that must follow the mind, but the 
mind must follow the being. And if only. the cursed cowardly 
world had the courage to know what its unknown is, its own 
desires and its own activities, it might get beyond to the new 
secret. But the trick is, when.you draw somewhere near the 
‘brink of thé revelation,’ to dig your head in-the sand like the 
disgusting ostrich, and see the revelation there ... You've 
got to know, and know everything, before you ‘transcend’ into 
the ‘unknown '." (To Middleton Murry). 


But this heaven, he envisages and forecasts, is indefinite and 
insubstantial as the confused mass of images that form an opium- 
eater’s paradise ; it is as elusive as Triton, and though Lawrence 
clung to this god till he assumed his original shape and wrung from 
his unwilling lips the profoundest secret of life, it did not help him 
to solve the mystery that enfolds it. He sought the secret in the 
mystery of sex, till the idea became an obsession ; though he was 
repeatedly disappointed and dissatisfied he refused to forsake the 
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idea that^was hastening him into the sands of despair. He believed 
that repression of instinct and desire was detrimental to the life of 
the body and health of the soul; he refined Freud till sex came to 
mean to him the most dominating and crucial aspect of life : 


“Sex and beaüty are one thing; like flame and fire. If 
~ you hate sex you hate beauty. If you love living beauty, you 
have a reverence for sex. Sex and beauty are inseparable, 
. like life and consciousness. And the intelligence which goes 
' with ‘sex’ and beauty, and arises out of sex and beauty, is 
` intuition, The great disaster of our civilization is the morbid 

. hatred of sex.’’—(Sex versus Tooveliness). 


But ‘the feeling of vagueness néver really left him; he continuously: 
chased the shade of the elusive. truth that taunted and lured him to 
his doom. 


M 


His conception of sex obliged him to ponder deeply on woman. 
He. was fascinated yet repelled by her ; though the stings of bitter 
experience left their poison in his veina, he could neither resist nor 
. escape the enticements of her wiles. His novels portray the poisonous 
charm of her witchery. She is almost an evil thing when she “seeks. 
to dominate the man, for his aspirations are dust- unless xi freely 
accepts and gladly gives : 


-** The idee fixé of today is that every individuil shall not 
only give himself, but shall achieve the last. glory of giving 
himself away. And since this takes fwo--you. can’t .even make 
a present of yourself unless you've got somebody to receive the 
present ; since this last extra-divine -act takes two people to 
perform it, you've got to take into account not only your giver 
but your receiver. Who is going to be the giver and who the 
receiver? Why, of course, in our long-drawnout Christian day, 
man ig giver and woman recipient. Man is the gift, woman 
the receiver. This is the sacrament we live by ; the holy com- 
munion we live for. That man gives himself fo woman in an utter 
and sacred abandon, all, all, all himself given, and taken. 

Woman, eternal woman, she is the communicant. She receives | 
ihe sacramental body and spirit of the man. "—(Aaron's Rod.) 


Through . woman, innocent, guileless, reciprocal, he finds himself, 
soothes his violent impulses, liberates his imprisoned genius—as long 
as no cup is raised to his trembling lips by a designing Circe, for it 
is death to drink of its potion. ` This giving must be an unashamed 
surrender, a complete abandonment so that nothing disturbs the 
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sensitiveness of man's nature. Without this motiveless yielding man ` 
and woman. predestine the child of their passion to the sorry: conditions. 
of life. But once she serves the purpose of regeneration, woman. 
must be forgotten and the memory of her-spell effaced from the mind' 
as the lingering remembrance of her touch Jeaves the senses she has: 
quietened, else the lengthening chains of her. domination will hold 
him in the bonds of servitude and his last state will be worse than, 
his first. Everywhere it is woman who blames if. an “emotional. 
‘experience, for some reason, subtle or coarse, is not wholesome, if 
when desire is gratified the heart is stil restless with a sense, of pain, 
or privation : : 


2 * ft was hot often he lay and' let himself drift, But 
always when he did, he, held it against her that on the night ^ 
"when ‘they climbed the red bank she refused to have him. 
‘There were perhaps many things he might have held against 
her, but this was the only one that remained: his real charge 
against her oh the Judgment Day, Why had she done it? It 
had been, he might almost say, a holy desire on his part. It . 
had been almost like taking off his shoes before God. Yet she 
refused him, she who was his réligion to bim. Perhaps she 
had been afraid, she who was so good—afraid of tlie big 
righteousness of it—as if she could not trust herself so near the 
Burning Bush, dared nof, go near for. transfiguration, afraid of 
herself.”"—(The Lovely Lady.) 

This union of hearts, born of desire, sanctioned and” blessed by 
the m yysterious god. within, Trust be sanctified in the passion of Love : 
the brooding sense of reason has no part in the céremonial of two 
people offering to each’ other the secrets of their beings, and the fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge, ‘not of good aud evil, but’ of Divinity! In 
this fulfilment of their destiny there is no cause for fear of shame and 
no need for any other justification. This is the innate law of nature 
weaving its own code of morality, which is above ihe scorn oF man 
and the judgment of God. 

It is man with a sinister motive, ignorant of the ways of the flesh, 
in whose blood there is wisdom, it is man who has hedged the 
noblest human action with savage and -slavish conditions, and has 
thus wantonly lost the rich heritage of his deeper nature, mortified, 
denied, tormented his body and impoverished his soul. 

“Let us never forget that modern morality has-its -roots 
in hatred, a ad M hate of -the instinctive; intuitional; 
procreative body.’’—(Introduction to his Paintings) ^ © © * — 
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Once the impediments, imposed from without, are removed, the - 
purity of love remains unsullied, for the body and soul return to their 
| preordained harmony and yield the fulness of their being. Then love 
li is a holy thing and passion the one language it knows. Where there 
is no consciousness of wrong there can be no feeling of sin, and 
this consciousness awakening into a false conscience comes from à. — 
rude and deliberate manipulation of the laws of being by the arbitrary ` 
wil: so his heroes conceive and believe ; but in the mind of his 
heroines there is no peace,—and in this secret shame Lawrence sees 
ihe germ of evil; so to them there is no escape from the superstition of 
law and conscience, a superstition that poisons the blood and enslaves 
the soul. He preaches his gospel against this sin of the mind whóse 
guilt pollutes tbe pure joy of the flesh : 


** ‘I love you an awful lot—then there is something short.” 
‘Where?’ she answered, looking at him. ae 
‘Oh, in me! Itis I who ought to be erated 2 

spiritual, cripple. And, I am ashamed. It is misery. Why 
is it?’ y" 

‘I don't know,’ replied Miriam. 

“And I don’t know,’ he repeated. ‘Don’t you think we . 
have been too fierce in our what they call purity? Don’t you 
think that to be so much afraid and averse is a, sort of dirtiness?’ 

‘She looked ai him with startled dark eyes. . 


*You recoiled away from anything of the sort, and I took 


the motion from you, and recoiled also, perhaps worse,’, te 


‘Some sort of perversity in our souls,’ he said, ‘makes us 
not want, get away from, the very thing we want. We have 
< to fight agianst that.'... He said that possession was a great 
moment in life. All strong emotiois concentrated there. 
Perhaps it was so. There was something divine in it; then 
she would submit, religiously, to the sacrifice. He should have: 
her: And atthe thought her whole body clenched itself in- 
voluntarily, hard, as if against something; but Life forced her 
through this gate of suffering, too, and she would submit. At 
any rate, it would give him what he wanted, which was her 
` deepest wish. She brooded and brooded and brooded herself 
towards accepting him.''—(Sons and Lovers.) 


. Lawrence believed in man and woman, male and female, 
and pronounced that no law could keep them apart, no bond could 
hold them together, except. the law and bond of love, except 
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the law and bond of desire. This alone was sacred, having the 
strength to free, the power to fulfil; and any other habit of thinking 
is blasphemous, any other code of morality and way of life a mockery 
of freedom and a denial of truth." 

In such a conception of love, marriage is a superfluity, and may 
even be a perverse state holding man and woman in thrall, unwilling 


7. or unhappy; the tyranny of marriage often inhibits the growth and ` 


flowering of the seeds of immortality. Marriage brings sorrow, mis- 
fortune, failure, a sense of frustration, for passion finds no security 
in matriage,—it leáves the possessor dispossessed of all he longed for 
‘and valued. The discordant notes, that had broken the peace of his 
youth, when he had heard in trembling the querulous voice of his 
father and witnessed the ‘unhappiness of his mother,—those discordant 
notes still vibrated on the’ sensitive chords of his memory and filled 
him with horror and loathing so that he could never imagine a happy 
home; hence, in his novels, some regret, some imperfection, some 
untoward happening brings discord in the family circle leading to 
infidelity, ruin, misery, His diseased and soured mind dwelt long 
on embittered memories, the furies that gave him no rest, and so 
he remained blind, deliberately, wilfully, blind to marital joy and 
peace. His unhappy home was the nursery of his hatred, and his 
inexplieable, unconscious selfishness opened his eyes to scenes of 
tragedy, to that suspicion which sees lurking evil in things good and 
joyous, to that envious perversion which refuses to remain unmoved 
or io be gladdened—even in a detached manner—at the sight of 
married felicity. Like Thomas Hardy, there was in Lawrence an 
articulate pessimism which found its way in his portraits of conjugal 
infidelity, of domestic disorder, in his judgment on the laws that 
bind man and woman in the contract of matrimony. 

He solved this perennial problem of life's difficulties and unhap- 
piness by freeing man from the trammels of his own thinking; and 
then he graciously expresses his belief in ‘marriage’ : 

“For ourselves, Frieda and I have struggled through some 
bad times into a wonderful naked intimacy, all kindled with 
warmih, that J know at lastis love. T think I ought not to ` 
blame women, as I have done, but myself, for taking my love 
to the wrong woman, before now. Let every man find, keep 
on trying till he finds, the woman who can take him and whose 
love he can take, then. who will grumble about men or about 
women. But the thing’ must be two-sided. At any rate, and 
whatever happens, I do love, and I am loved. I have given 
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and I have taken—and that is eternal. Oh, if only people 


could marry properly; I believe in  marriage.'"—(To Mrs. 


Hopkin.) ; 
To Lawrence sex was the alpha and omega of life, thé one crea- 


tive force of genius, the one true path to peace and happiness: 


**My great religion is a belief in the blood, the flesh, as 
being wiser than the intellect. We can go wrong in our 
"minds. But what the blood feels, and believes, and Says, is 
always true.’’—(Quoted in the Introduction to Letters, by 
Aldous Huxley.) B 


There is need to explain to this fanatic thinker that the. wisdom | 
of the centuries tells us that the intellect is superior, far, far superior ` 
to the body. Who- would cling to the fleeting momént of'an emotional 
mood that sweeps over us, stirring, exciting, exhausting, and then dies, 
fades, vanishes,—even as the wave that beats against the shore and 
then ebbs away leaving it baré, toneless, abandoned? Men have sought, 
in sheer desperation, to forget the mind, to live for the’éenses, for the 
mind is a disturbing thing pointing its finger of scorn at the revolting 
flesh! Here comes a genius—and a genius Lawrence was—who declares 
with unabashed fury and dogmatic-insistence, that the flesh, the 
snare of. the soul, is the source of true wisdom! While Plato would 
liberate the spirit from the contamination of the degrading body, 
Lawrence would free the afflicted. body from the subtleties of the 
designing soul! Philosophers.and poets have sung the praises of our 
God-like Reason,— Lawrence has spoken ir in a frenzy of & mysterious 
divinity lost in the flesh! . 


Tt is true that sex is important and enjoys ifs pride of place in 
the scheme of things. In co-operation with, and subject to, God's 
will it possesses the power to create life; but its use is purposeful 
and legitimate only under the sacramental grace of marriage. Divine 
wisdom has made. marriage a permanent institution in which one man 
and one woman cling to each other till death parts and sets them 
free. Centuries have proved that indulgence in sex outside marriage. 
brutalizes the nature of man: — 


‘Whenever sex is indulged for the sake of its sensuous 
appeal, and whenever it is withdrawn from its place in marriage 
and separated from its function as the expression of reverent 
and lawful wedded love, whereby, . . . its quality is completely 
changed, the person concerned is defiled, his soul is made captive 
to the flesh, and a mysterious apostasy from God takes place, 
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unmatched for its peculiar enigmatic quality by any other sin.” 
—(Dietrich von Hildebrand: . In Defence of Purity). 


': Such is the function of sex in life. Itis a potent force and it 
would be folly to urge that it has no place in man’s being; it is a 
part of him, intimate and profound; but if diverted from its natural 
purpose, it corrupts the flesh and destroys the soul. Indulgence brings 
with it inevitable miséry and pain; God curses the perversion of the 
sex-impulse, and man pays the dreadful penalty of transgression, for in 

“wrongly gratifying his senses he pollutes something good and holy. 
But how could Lawrence understand and acknowledge this, when 
he, inspired by pride and egoism, revolted against the laws of Nature? 
Because of his betrayal he found no satisfaction, no rest, no peace 
and his mind, in dramatic irony, rose in anger and sought revenge, 
—leaving him a pitiable victim of disappointment and despair. 


Far from the land of Luthany, lost in the confusion of elusive 
shadows, Lawrence’s tired spirit and weary body found repose on the 
breast of Nature. Here at least, amidst her calm and beauty, he felt 
he could touch the face that had lured him from his safe anchorage 
and sent him across. seas and through desert sands in pursuit of a 
vanishing dream, in search of his lost Atlantis. He had sought refuge 
in the folds of friendship, in the arms of love; he had hoped to find 
his idea] society wherein he could end his restful days in peace; but no 
person, no place, nothing could give ease to his tortured spirit, content- 
ment to his yearning heart, nothing could release the soul he had 
wantonly’ imprisoned in the darkness of the body calling it light. He 
could only conclude that there was no beauty, no freedom, no unselfish 
love, no sense of security among men with their loves, hates, 
jealousies; he sought them in Nature, who spread her teeming breast 
for him to rest upon and to enjoy the fulness of peace, love and joy, 
among flowers and trees, birds and animals, insensible to the varying 
pulse of reason, under whose baneful influence there is no satisfaction, 
understanding, conviction, whose doubts add poison to the pleasure of 
‘the body; among the children of Nature theré is no intellectual or spiri- 
tual element to inhibit the promptings of impulse or instinct. He 
‘looked into the heart of Nature and saw it was good and beautiful, 
‘wherein lay peace, repose, and creative fire; he looked into the heart 
of man and saw it was evil, tyrannical, repulsive, ''a whited sepul- 
'chre", possessing &.cankerous germ that destroys the blossoming 
‘flower of Life. The songs of Nature are full of joy and. peace and 
wisdom; ‘sighs of pain and regret do not mingle with the pure 
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profusion of their music; Nature does not look before and after, and 
does not pine for what is not, whence come the sorrows of mankind. 
Therefore, the love he could not give his kind he gave to Nature, since 
man must love someone or something ; a fugitive from Life, he 
breathed thought and emotion into the viols of animate and inanimate 
nature; there he found quiet, and shelter, comfort, and there he 
lived! $ : " A 
Lawrence speaks of Nature sib affectionate sentiment and 
passionate intimacy pouring into her the liquid fire of his own feeling; 
he speaks of her aè of a personality possessing youth, beauty, strength, 
qualities which meant so much to him and which he missed in the 
human world. She is nota mere romantic concept, a pantheistic 
illusion; she is to him a living person, & thing he could wish to be. 
His beautiful descriptions, his startling language would bave made 
Wordsworth envious of his understanding, perhaps a little alarmed at 
his intimacy. Had he spoken -with the simplicity of St. Francis he 
might have come closer to the fount of truth and seen Nature-as but a 
mirror reflecting the power and glory of a Divine Being; for he did 
rejoice to find in her the order and singleness of purpose he sought in 
vain in the chaos and anarchy of society; for deep down in his intel- 
_lectual being he felt and he knew that beauty lies in order and unity, 
that unity and order are expressions of beauty, that only then life has 
a meaning; but like an unhappy Prodigal he fled from the plenty of his 
Father’s House and wasted the substance of his heritage living 
riotously. But these momentary glimpses of Nature gave only passing. 
consolation. Though enamoured -of her charms he was not absorbed 
in them. He found no ljethe to drink forgetfulness to the sorrows 
that tormented him. His ideals, like phantoms, hunted his mind 
and tortured bis heart; like the Furies, they gave no peace to his 
imaginings and no rest to his body. 


This idea of sex that dominated his thought prompted -him to 
‘worship ina temple made with hands! His panting heart found 
pleasure in the outward appearance of Form moulded of flesh and 
blood. He felt a thrill in its glowing presence,—and if he could not 
possess it with his hands, he would give it shape and breath in words. 
Youth, strength, beauty! These were the unfailing sources of vitality, 
passion, life, the sources of regeneration,—are they nota full-blooded 
expression of sex,—its lure, its desire, its promise, its reward? When ` 
they fade, sex becomes dull and repulsive, a withered flower in the 
hand of blood! Age is frosty, the ebb of the waters of Fate, the pain. 
ful sign of decay, failure, death. He shrank from things that er 
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weak and impotent. Half his sorrow came from the sad fact that he 
did not possess what his imagination loved to picture, to believe, to 
fondle, for his outstretched arms closed round the fading vapours that 
gave him delight. He admired strength and was himself weak; he 
" admired the beauty of a Greek figure and his own was not pleasing in 
his eyes; and what unspeakable pleasure would be his if he could but 
enjoy the eternal summers of Youih. There was à ery from his heart 
wher Paul Morel spoke these. few words with intense feeling and deep 
regret : 
“Why can’t a man have a young mother? What is the old 
for.’’—(Sons and Lovers). 

These elusive ideals hunted his imagination and filled him with 
‘the horror of their spectral vagueness. They evaded his grasp but 
could not escape from his mind; a rooted memory kept them fresh 
and vivid, sorrowful. remembrances of things that “‘are not what they 
seem.” : h ; : 

If his ideals, his hopes, his vision, his desire to destroy and to 
rebuild the Temple of God, to renew the face of Society—if these bled 
his heart and made his life a living agony, because, though fantastic 
and false, they-came from within, they were the offsprings of a mind 
diseased with malady, the rotten fruit of his unhapy youth. His sen- 
sitive nature was tossed on the frightful waves of his emotions; bitter 

experience made him cynical, despondent, suspicious, impatient. He 
became a man who saw only evil around him and with the arrogance of 
a false prophet he dreamed of being the Redeemer of mankind, fetter- 
ed, as he thought, in the chains of custom, tradition, Jaw; but the 
flowers of his hopes, he offered with so much solicitude, crumbled into 
dust as if Mephistopheles had blown a curse on them. . And so the 
swirling waves of tragedy closed upon his little life. 

His ideal Society receded further and further from the 
. reality of his dream. He had fled from human .confliet only to find 
himself in the midst of another, for. never did he try to pacify the 
conflict in his nind. He tried to forget; but memory was too vital, 
too strong reminding him of his poisonous bitterness, which he did 
‘nothing to sweelen and therefore much to make more bitter. He 
sought fulfilment in sex and found none. Wher he fed with 
tbe woman who became his wife, he -found to his misery that 
the heart-strings of motherhood were pulling her and that the 
voices of her children were calling to her from across the seas ; and 
so she conld not surrender her will, mind, heart, and soul to him as 
she yielded her body. The waters of self-pity, of anger, and finally 
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of.despair—he could no longer deceive himself—slowly but relentlessly 
gathered over him like the dark waters of doom. He had sought 
to dehumanize his mind and to deify his body—he succeeded in plung- 
ing both in degredation, whose torments gave him no peace and 
left him no hope. "The soul he had ignored, almost denied, hung over 
him in the awful gesture of a vampire, ready to drink the blood, the 
darkness of whose ignorance he preferred before the light of its 
wisdom. Feeling was to him the source and measure of OPETE 
Tafe, Love, art, criticism. “The touchstone is emotion, not reason,’ 
he said. In the whims of the flesh in the madness of desire he found 
greater constancy to truth, ‘the truth that is revealed through them, 
than in the logic of reason ; our instincts and impulses are truer guides 
of human action, whose inspiration can never fail, err, or mislead, for 
it is the breath of Life. The taste of the fruit of Reason has brought 
death into the world. 

‘Your own single oneness is your destiny. Your destiny comes 
from within, from your own self-form. And you can’t 
know it beforehand, neither your destiny nor your self- 
form. You can develop it. You can only stick to your 
own very self, and never betrary it. And by so sticking, 
you develop the one and only phoenix of your own self, and 
you unfold your own destiny, as a dandelion unfolds itself 
into a dandelion, and not into a stick of celery . . . . You've 
never got to deny the Holy Ghost which is inside you, 
your own soul’s self. Never...The only goal is the 
fulfilling of your own soül's active desire and suggestion. 
Be passionate as much as ever it is your nature to be 
passionate, and deeply sensual as far as you can be. Small 
souls have a small sensuality, deep souls a deep one. But 
remember, all the time the responsibility is upon your own 
head, it all rests with your own lovely soul, the responsibili- . 
ty for your own action... You thought there was some- . 
thing outside, to justify you : God, or a creed, or a prescrip- 
tion. But remember, your soul inside you is your only 
Godhead. It develops your actions within you as a tree 
develops its own cells. And the cells push on into buds 
and boughs and flowers. And these are your passion and 
your acts and your thoughts and expressions, your develop- . 
ing consciousness. You don’t know beforehand, and you . 
can’t. You can only stick to your own soul through thick 
and thin. 
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You are your own Tree of Life, roots and limbs and trunk. 
Somewhere within the wholeness of the tree lies the very 
- Self, the quick: its own innate Holy Ghost. And this 
- Holy Ghost puts forth new buds, and pushes past old limits, 
and shakes off a whole-body of dying leaves, And the old 
limits hate being empassed, and the old leaves hate to fall. 
But they must, if the tree-soul says so . . . 
The will-to-power—but not in Nietzsche’s sense. Not intellec- 
tual power. Not mental power. Not conscious will-power. 
Not even wisdom. Bui dark, living, fructifying power... 
The woman -must now submit—but deeply, deeply, and 
richly! No subservience. None of that. No slavery. 
' A deep, unfathomable free submissiqn . . . Woman—and 
man too. Yield to the deep power-soul in the individual 
man, and obey implicitly ... And there will be profound, . 
profound obedience in place of this love-crying, obedience 
to the incalculable power-urge. And men must submit to . 
the greater soul in a woman, for their guidance : and women 
must submit to the positive power-soul in man, for their 
being.’’—(Aaron’s Rod.) 
This is his philosophy of blood, which men, in their blindness, 
have taken as the utterance of a prophet and the teaching of a sage. 
Lawrence preached his Gospel of the flesh in whose reincarnation 
he promised those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, redemp- 
tion and the ineffable glory of Godhead ; he taught men to hope for 
the dawn of his Golden Age, when, freed from the tyranny of the 
mind, they would live in the sunshine of love and freedom, obedient, 
without compulsion, to the magic;of impulse. He spoke the language 
of prophecy and men, fascinated by it, soon learnt to reverence him 
as a mystic. An unnecessary mystery is woven from his conflicting 
nature, for critics have felt a strange charm emanating from the 
words of passion; they have stood in silent awe before the conflict 
that raged within, little realizing that. it was the eternal conflict 
between spirit and flesh. He sought in the elusive and fragmentary 
satisfaction of the senses, a new hope, a new escape, a fresh creative 
energy for fallen man, and found only emptiness, misery, despair ;, 
he tormented himself with the stings of his conscience and the disease 
of his own mind, for the soul of his sincerity found no peace and 
comfort in the vesture of his hypocrisy, for deep down in his immortal 
being he must ‘have felt and known that the broken are of Truth 
cannot be mended with the perishing dust of matter. He made no 
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attempt to govern his eccentricities, emotional and mental; and as 
thefé was no philosophy in him, for a philosophy supposes clear think- 
ing and conviction, his thoughts were vague and his feelings wild 
and fitful, and his utterances were expressions of a mood that changed 
with the violence of passion from hope to despair: and so the chaos 
‘within was the only answer to the disorder he saw without. He 
chanted from his tripod in a trance the oracles of à dim philosophy 
and gave the ritual of a new religion, and men, listeniug to the 
parables, forgot, and do still forget, the absurdities and contradictions 
that fell from the burning lips of the Seer! If his teaching is without 
form it is perhaps because he could not appreciate the beauty of 
abstract thought and the radiance of fundamental principles. His 
mind would not submit to discipline and could not therefore tame his 
rebellious body. He persisted in error,. not out of villainy, but out 
of despair, for his deep, tragic hatred of Society and the bitterness 
ibat was eating away his heart and. -perverting bis mind blinded him 
and made him deaf to the voice of his reason. He sought the unattain- 
abie, but the path he found Jed to the sands of nihilism. It would 
have been strange had this impulsive and temperamental man, spoilt 
child of nature, been a mystic ! ; 

Lawrence emptied himself, his feelings, iboughts, dreams, inio. 
bis writings, specially novels, with a fierceness that is painful and 
overwhelming and yet fascinating. Inthe outpourings of his mysti- 
fying Self he made no attempt at analysis, understanding, sympatby, 
and so evolved no particular form and showed preference to no special 
manner ; he nearly pontificated from the misty chair of his senses 
and allowed his words to flow like a torrent, little caring if at times 
a vapour enveloped its flow ; -they are the confusion of a sensitive and 
deeply stirred nature, a confession, at once frank and brutal, that 
exposes to the naked gaze of the reader all his secrets and experiences, 
the pulse of his entire Being. . 

The world of his imagination, the world he has created and 
revealed in prose and poetry, is full of fantasies, wild thoughts, strange 
feelings, which like weird shadows and gaunt spectres haunt it.; he is 
lost and bewildered amidst them, so that there is uo awareness, no 
certainty, no cohesion, but only faint consciousness of something 
vague and indefinite. He tries to give some shape to this forinlessness, 
but the waves of the chaos within him dash against his mind again and . 
again till he is exhausted and cannot think coherently. His symbolic 
language is not always easy to decipher and the fleeting thought 
not easy to apprehend. He speaks in imagery, not merely because. 
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he is a poet, but because he tries to give expression io every mood,— 


when his mind is clear and understands, when it is dark and cannot 
understand. 


There is no joy in his words for there was no joy in his heart. 
He was haunted by a- sense of frustration and he became the prophet 
of Nothingness. -He began with hope, but th» skies were not radiant 
and the future was not bright, and so his hope énded in the midst 
of pessimism, A life that began in the cradle of Tragedy, and passed 
through the vale of tears ended ou the ‘funeral pyre of Despair. He 
has left behind the gleanings of his thoughts and the force of his 
emotion to forra the rites of a worship that transports the luckless 
votary and the foolish disciple to a world of Illusion. 
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DETERMINATION OF INSURANCE COVERAGE 
AND PREMIUM RATES FOR ALL-RISK 
CROP INSURANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES’ 


Dr. P. K. Ray, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., D-Pam. (Oxon.) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The “ all-risk " crop insurance, that is, the insurance of growing 
crops against various natural hazards is a comparatively recent event. 
While organized attempts to insure crops against particular natural 
hazards, especially hail, can be traced back to the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, the real efforts to cover growing crops against 
multiple natural hazards began almost exactly a century later. For 
a little over halfa century different couritries have sought to protect 

‘the farmers against either partial or complete crop failure resulting 
from the uncertainties of various natural elements. But not until 
the later thirties of this century when the nation-wide Federal Crop 
Insurance Program was launched in the United States, did that protec- 
tion ever assume in any country a proportion large enough to arouse 
an interest all over the world. 


Of countries, besides the United States, where a general crop 
. insurance has assumed an importance, perhaps the first place is taken 
by Soviet Russia. But the form in which it is in operation in that 
country cannot be said to be a full-fledged crop insurance because 
of two reasons. Firstly, most crops are insured there only against 
a specific risk, and the “ all-risk " crop insurance is available for a 
very limited number of crops. Even the limited “ all-risk " crop 
- insurance is not strictly speaking “ all-risk "; it is rather a combined 
insurance since while it protects the farmers against the principal 
natural elements, it does not cover losses from pests, insects and plant 
diseases, nor from drought except only in a few cases of technical 
and special crops. Secondly, as insurance is compulsory the actuarial 
consideration has not been of primary importance. 


1 The article is based on a paper read by the writer before the Graduate Seminar 
of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, University of Oxford, Hilary Term, 
27th February, 1950. The writer was indebted to his Supervisor Mr. A. W. Ashby, 
Director, Agricultural Economics Research Institute, University of Oxford, for his 
valuable guidance and help during the preparation of this paper. 
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A combined crop insurance on a compulsory basis has also been 
undertaken in Japan, Argentine, and in some cantons of Switzerland. 


But the widest application of the all-risk crop insurance based 
.on a “sound " system of actuarial calculation has been attempted 
in the United States. The Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1938 passed 
by the Congress as Title V of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 made provision for such insurance. The Act also laid down 
that the crop insurance program was to be operated by a public agency, 
namely the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. The Corporation 
was, therefore, formed in 1938 with a capital stock of $100,000,000 
subscribed by the United States of America. 

Insurance was first offered in 1939 on wheat and gradually other 
crops were included in the light of experiences gained. For examples 
insurance on cotton was started in 1942 and on flax in 1945, both on 
national basis ; insurance of corn and tobacco was also added in 1945 
but only on an experimental basis in 15 and 13 countries, respectively. 


*. It is to be noted, however, that as the results of the first five years’ 
working proved unprofitable, the program was suspended by the 
Congress in 1944. But it was revived in 1945 after effecting improve- 
ments in various directions. Three years later in 1948, the very 
basis of the program was changed from a national to an experimental 
one, and its operation in respect of each crop was restricted to a limited 
‘number of countries. This was done with a view first to build up an 
experience with respect to each of the different insured crops on a 
limited basis and then to extend its scope on the strength of that 
. experience. 


2. PRINCIPLES PE 


The basic principles on which the all-risk insurance was originally 
started in the United States may be summed up as below: 

First, the insurance would be offered only against uncertainties 
of- crop yields, and not against price fluctuations. ` 

Secondly, the amount of insurance protection (i.e. coverage) 
would be determined from the farmer's own average yield in 
a representative base period. It should not, however, exceed 
a Specified percentage of the average yield. 

Thirdly, premiums would be fixed on the basis of individual and 
regional loss experience. 

Fourthly, payments of both the premiums and the indemnities 
could be made either in kind or in cash equivalent. 
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Fifthly, insurance reserves should be held in the form of the stored 
commodity for which the insurance is written. i 

Sixthly, in view of the publie interest in crop insurance the 
costs of storage together with all overhead costs of adminis- 
tration would be borne by the Government. 

Finally, the insurance would be voluntary. 


It is beyond the scope of the article to discuss all the principles 
stated above or the various practices that have been followed by the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. The article will mainly be 
confined to a study of the actuarial basis of the present crop insurance 
` program. It may, however, be BOY to ‘say a few words about 
the nature of the program. ` 

The crop insurance program has been Aind to protect the 
farmers against losses caused by factors over which they have no 
control. According to the Federal Crop Insurance Act as amended 
. through August 25, 1949, the insurance covers loss of the insured 
crop, while in the field, resulting from unavoidable. causes, including. 
drought, flood, hail, wind, frost, winter-kill, lightning, fire, excessive 
rain, snow, wild life, hurricane, tornado, insect infestation, plant 
disease, and such other causes as may be determined by the Corpora- 
tion. The program, therefore, ptots cts the farmer primarily against 
the hazards of crop failute.' It; ddes not seek:to protect him directly 
against any loss from the fhuctitations i in -prices of his products. In- 
directly, however, by levelling- “out partially the economic effects of 
fluctuations in production it does have a stübilizing influence upon 
` the price level of the insured product and thereby brings about a 

stability i jn the farmer’s income., - 


3. DEFRSMENATION OF THE INSURANCE CovERAGE 


Any acreage under an insurable crop in an area where the insurance 
is made available, can be insured only if a coverage is shown for it 
on the county actuarial table. The coverage is established on such 
acreage only where approved farming practices are followed. It is 
determined on the basis of average production for a given crop over 
a base period. The original idea was to fix the amount of coverage 
for each farm separately on the basis of its own past records of pro- 
duction. As, however, in the case of most farms reliable and appli- 
cable annual yield data were either not available at'all or available 
for only a few years of the base period, the average yield was found 
by appraisal on the basis of yields of a similar farm. For making 
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these appraisals, a list of key farms was drawn up in each county, 
and each appraised farm was compared with a farm on the key list. 

During the first four years of the crop insurance program, the 
great majority of farm program yields (and also premium rates) were, 
thus, determined by appraisal. But it was soon realised that these 
appraised. yield figures contained a substantial element of estimation 
which prevented the program from being based on a sound actuarial 
system. 

The probable inaccuracies in the base-period yield data of individual 
farms were sought to be rectified, firstly, by adjusting them with a 
longer base period (see line (iti) of Table 1), and, secondly, by factoring 
the adjusted average yield ‘with the county average yields, known. 
as “ county check yields.” But these devices could not be of any 
help in cases of farms which failed to maintain records of their annual 
acreage and production. Since the number of such farms was far 
greater than that of the farms that kept the records, the determina- 
tion of insurance coverage for each farm on the basis of its past yield 
records was given up and the coverages came to be fixed on the basis 
of the county average yield. The latter, however, has again been 
changed since 1948 to what is known as the “ area plan." 

The actual amount of insurance protection afforded has not covered 
entirely either the average of the actifal yields of the individual farms 
or the county average yields: It was: limited, under the original Act 
of 1938, to 75 per cent. or 50 per cent. of the average yield of a farm. 
This limitation of coverage was aimed, on the one band, at leaving 
to the farmers an incentive to good farming and, on une other, at 
keeping down the cost of insurance. 

Although the coverage was thus restricted to the maximum of 
"15 per cent. of the farm average yield, the insured coverage of many 
farmers provided in the earlier years of the program protection of some 
profits as well as the production costs. The amending legislation 
of 1947, therefore, restricted the coverage per acre for all insured 
crops to an amount representing not more than the investment per 
acre in the insured crop in the area.” The object of this limitation 
is two-fold : first, to avoid over-insurance ; secondly, to afford pro- 
tection equal to approximately the investment in the crop. The 
limitation, by scaling down the coverage per acre, helps the Corpora- 
tion to reduce the objective risk. At the same time it reduced the 
subjective risk since the farmer is left more interested in securing his 


1 For explanation see later, Section 6. 
2 It represents roughly about 60 per cent. of the area-average yield. 
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crops. The Corporation is, therefore, enabled to sell insurance at 
» lower premium rate. 

Until 1948 the plan of insurance offered was of the one type only, 
viz., “ the commodity—coverage insurance," under which a farmer 
was indemnified in the insured commodity in case the harvested: 
product fell less than the insured amount. Since 1948, however, 
another form of coverage, namely, “the monetary— coverage in- 
surance?' is being tried." Under this type, the established coverage 
and premium rate are expressed in dollars instead of bushels or pounds 
as ib is done, in the case of the commodity coverage insurance. The 
price used. to convert the coverage and premium into dollars is later 
used to evaluate any production in:the case of loss. 


TABLE l. CALOULATION or INSURANCE COVERAGE AND PREMIUM RATE PER ACRE 
FOR AN INDIVIDUAL FARM FOR 75 PER CENT. INSURANCE 


1 2 3 ^ 4 
Crop Year Yield per 75 per cent. of Annual **loss- 
seeded acre Average Yield ^ cost" per acre 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 

1930  .. " 5s 14.5 9 0 
1931  .. i e. 16.0 9 0 
1932  .. ae we 8.2 9 0.8 
1933  .. sta s 14.0 9 0 
1934  .. X Es 17.2 9 0 
1935  .. we ois 2.5 .9 6.5 
1936  .. T a is 12.8 9 0 
19897  .. s% oe 15.9 ` 9 0 
1938  .. E ss 7.0 9 2.0 

Total zs 108.1 ae 9.3 (2) 
Average for period (108.1+9) .. 12.0 eT 1.0 (ài) 
Adjustment over a longer period 40.3 ; ys —0.1 

(1926-38). ` 

Adjusted average .. 12.3 € 0.9 (422) 
Adjusted average loss for county ‘6 T 1.8 

Total m ix = 2.2 (iv) 
Premium per acre for farm eis ss ` 1.1 (v) 

(2.2-+ 2) 

Insurance coverage (75/100 x 12.3) 9.2 s .. (xi) 


Another important thing to note in connection with the coverage . 
is that it is progressive both in the case of the commodity and the 
monetary insurance. It is lower in the early stages of production 
and inereases progressively with the increasing investment in crop. 


1 The plan does not provide for price insurance as production is valued not at the 
market price but at the established price. Cf. Agricultural Finance Review (U.8.D.A.), 
November, 1949, p. 61. 

- 
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In the case of wheat, for instance, coverage per aore is expressed in 
three stages depending on whether the acreage is (1) released and 
seeded to a substitute crop, (2) not harvested and not seeded to a 
substitute crop, or (3) harvested. -The coverage in the first stage 
is-approximately 50 per cent. and in the second stage 90 per cent. 
of the coverage in the third stage. 


4, AcTUARIAL Basis:or RATING 


It has been noted before that one of the basic principles on which 
crop insurance was started was that of individual farm rating. This 
meant two things. First, each farm was to have its own coverage 
per acre calculated on the basis of its’ average yield ; secondly, its 
individual premium rate should be based on its own loss experience. 
This first has just been discussed in Section 3. Coming to the second, 
the object behind the individual rating was that over a long period 
of years each individual farm should carry its own loss. Such a plan, 
it was rightly thought, would prevent injustice to the high-yield and 
low-risk farm as compared with a low-yield and high-risk farm. 


The individual farm ratings were, however, adjusted with county 


or regional average as. it was felt that the experience on one farm 
‘might not be representative of local risks. 


The fundamental calculation by which the premium rates for 
individual farms were determined is the same as that of calculating 
their coverages, and has already been shown in Table 1. First, the 
average yield per acre for the base period was determined [as in line 
(ii) of the Table]. Then the annual “ loss-cost " for each year of 
the base period was obtained by comparing the actual yield with 
75 per cent. of the average yield (in cases where protection was afforded 
up to the three-fourths of the average yield). The losses were then 
averaged, for all the years of the base period (see col. 4 of the Table), 
which gave the average annual loss experience of the farm for that 
period (1.0 bushel per acre in the example taken). Secondly, the 
data for the base period was adjusted to a longer period to get the 
adjusted average [line (5) of the Table]. Thirdly, the adjusted 
average loss experience of the individual farm was adjusted with 
the loss experience of the whole county (i.e. 1.3 bushels an acre in this 
case), and the result showed the loss-cost or the net premium for the 
farm. . 

While this was the procedure that was to be followed in computing 
the premium rate for each individual farm, in practice, as in the case 
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of coverage, the rates for most of the farms have had, through lack 
of relisble long-period data, to be determined by appraisal. 

As a result of the first few years’ working of the crop insurance 
program, however, it was found that the individual farm rating was 
not a workable proposition. The reasons were, firstly, as already 
stated, lack of suitable long-period data concerning each and every 
farm; secondly, the enormous costs involved in establishing indivi- 
dual farm yields and loss-costs; thirdly, the possibility of individual 
yield variations due to the -Kuman factor. 

For all these reasons, the individual farm rating was gradually: 
abandoned and by 1946 all crop insurance in the United States was 
sold under uniform county wide premium rates. S 


M 


5. DETERMINATION or County AVERAGE YIELDS AND THE COUNTY 
CHECK Premium RATES! 


County Average Yields—County average yields (originally used 
. for controlling the level of the average of individual farm average 
yields in the county) are based on the annual yields per seeded acre 
of the (insured) crop seeded for grain, excluding the acreage cut for 
silage, as compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Annual yield data were available 
for the period 1928-43, both- inclusive. As this period included 
years in which yields were low due to adverse weather conditions, 
and years in which yields were normal, this 16-year period was deter- 
mined to be representative for crop insurance purposes. The county 
average yield was established as the simple average of the sixteen 
annual yields per seeded acre of a number of sample farms in each 
" county. i 7 


County Check Premium Rates—In. determining the county average 
(check) premium rate, the annual yield for each farm in the sample 
was obtained for each of the years 1939-43, both inclusive. The 
simple average of these five annual yields was obtained for each farm 
and the amount of loss in bushels on the basis of 75 per cent. maximum 
coverage was calculated by subtracting each annual yield which was 
less than 75 per cent. of the five-year farm average yield from 75 per 
cent. of the five-year farm average yield.” The figure thus obtained 

1 This section is based on information supplied to the writer by Mr. G. P. Geissler, 
Manager, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. The procedure described relates parti- 


cularly to corn crop for 1945, but the methods are essentially the same as followed or 
all other commodities. : 


? The process is the same as shown in Table 1. Also see th example given in 
Appen dix A. 
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is the amount of loss which would have been paid on the farm had 
the farm been insured on the basis of the 5-year average yield for each 
of the 5 years. The loss thus computed for each farm was totalled 
for each of the 5 years and the simple average loss for each year com- 
puted by dividing the total amount of loss by the number of farms 
in the sample (e.g. line B in the exaniple given in Appendix A). The 
average amount of loss for each year thus determined was expressed 
as a per cent. of the simple average of the 5-year average yields for 
all of the farms in the sample (e.g: line" in the example given in 
Appendix A). - l Be: 

" The simple average of the annual yields for the farms in the sample 
for each of the 5 years was also obtained and the average for each 
of these was also expressed as a percentage of the simple average of 
the 5-year average yields for all of the farms in the sample (e.g. line ` 
E of Appendix A). 


A curve of relationship between the loss and the annual yield 
was prepared by plotting on co-ordinate paper the simple average 
loss as a per cent. of the 5-year simple average yield and the simple 
average of the annual yields as a per cent. of the 5-year simple average 
yield for each of the five years, and drawing a smooth curve through 
these points. The co-ordinates of each point plotted represented 
the average experience for one year, the relative size of the yield being 
plotted as the abscissa of the point, and the relative amount of the 
loss being plotted as the ordinate of the point. A guide line at the 
left of the curve, below which the curve could not logically fall, and 
the minimum line of 2 per cent. loss, below which the curve was not 
allowed to fall, were drawn on the graph. The curve of best fit through . 
the plotted points was drawn asymptotically to the guide line at the 
left and to the minimum line at the bottom of the graph on page 10. 


The minimum line of 2 per cent. has been established by the Cor- 
poration as the minimum amount of loss estimated for any year for 
all commodities, as it has been the experience of the Corporation that 
& certain amount of loss is to be expected regardless of the size of the 
crop, and that on the average a loss of about 2 per cent. of the average 
yield may be expected. 

The per cent. of loss for each of the 16 years was determined by 
reading from this curve of relationship the '' Y " value (amount 
of loss as per cent. of the county average yield) at the point of inter- 
section of the curve and ' X" value (annual yield as per cent, of 
the county average yield). The average loss for ihe county was 
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obtained by calculating the simple average of these 16 annual percen- 
tages of estimated loss and multiplying the- county check yield by 
the average per cent. loss cost. 


_ LOSS COST CURVE FOR YIELD INSURANCE 


LOSS COST AS PERCENT 
OF AVERAGE YIELD 





ANNUAL YIELD AS PERCENT OF AVERAGE YIELD 


Source: FCIC, USDA. 


An adjustment was, however, made in the loss-cost arrived at as 
above for counties which experience losses of greater magnitude or 
greater frequency than normally expected. . 

The above procedure applies to the determination of county 
average yields and county average premium: rates in case of yield 
insurance. In the case of investment insurance, that is, where the 
protection afforded covers a specified proportion of investments and 
not of yields, a different procedure is followed. 

The amount of insurance cover offered under the investment 
insurance plan is limited by law to the investment in the crop as 
determined by the Board. The investment is established from esti- 
mates of the cost of preparing the land, planting, seed, cultivation, 
harvesting, and land rental, submitted by the county committees 
in the counties in which insurance is being written and also by the 
Experiment Stations of the several State Colleges. These costs are 
reviewed by the Corporation and adjusted in those cases in which | 
the cost for similar operations in similar areas are not comparable. 
. The total cost is rounded to the nearest whole dollar. « 
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6. “ AnEA PLAN” OF RECORDING INSURANCE COVERAGES AND 
PREMIUM RATES 


The importance of the county average yields and the county 
average premium rates in the acturial structure of crop insurance 
in the United States has varied during the past twelve years of the 
program: As it has been stated before, it was originally devised to 
smooth out the unusual fluctuations of individual farm data. Later, 
however, as the individual farm rating was gradually abandoned, 
the county average of yields and the county check premium rates 
served as the bases of determining coverages and rates respectively 
for all the farms located in a county. Since 1949, however, the primary 
basis.of farm rating has been determined under the “ area plan," 
according to which all lands in a county, where the productivity and 
the risk of loss are the same, are grouped in one area. The number 
of such aréas per county may vary, and an area may be as small as 
a tract of land under one ownership.or as large as a county. Both 
the coverage and the premium rate are a flat amount per acre for 
all land within an area. Variations of coverages and premium rates 
may, however, be established in some special practice counties. The 
* areas " are shown on maps and are numbered so that after deter- 
mining the number of the area in which a tract of land is located, 
reference can be made to the county actuarial table to obtain the 
applicable coverage and premium rate. 

The basic principles of determining the coverage and the premium 
under this plan, however, remain as before. The change has affected 
the unit rather than the fundamental method of.computing the coverage 
and the rate. 


7. Premium RATES 


The actual amount of the premium rates as per cent. of the quantity 
or the value insured have varied for different crops and in 
different areas. The average rate on different crops for the whole 
of the United States during the years 1945-47 both inclusive, were 
as follows :— 


Wheat xi d .. 10.99 per cent. 
Flax id wie - .. 13.94 ,, ,, 
Cotton s i e 794 , , 
Tobacco See Si .. 460 , , 
Corn .. vx bs ix 35:20. 2705 


The actual rate varied from about 2 per cent. in the case of corn in 
Buena Vista County (Iowa) to 26 per cent. in the case of flax in Montana, 
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8. REDUCTION ov PaEMIUM RATES- 


There are various provisions for the reduction of premium rates. 
Firstly, a graduated reduction in the annual premium is allowed on 
the basis of the size of the insured acreage, the reason being that the 
yields vary less on the larger than on the smaller acreages. 

Secondly, there is provision for reduction of the éstablished premium 
rate on grounds of favourable loss experience. In-the case of com- 
modity coverage for wheat, for instance, a 50 per cent. reduction is 


allowed provided the insured's individual premium balance of past .' 


years exceeds his coverage. A .25 per cent. reduction is available 
in the case of monetary coverage for wheat and also for both com- 
modity and monetary‘ contracts on cotton, flax and corn! i 

Thirdly, a farmer is also given a no-claim reduction. The 1950 
program, for instance, provides that a farmer who has not presented 
a claim for seven years is eligible for a 25 per cent. reduction in pre- 
mium. The second and the third are called “experience rating 
plans." If both plans are available to a farmer, he must select either 
of the two, and not both. 

Finally, premium reduction is also allowed on a county basis, 
that is, when a county’s reserve balance exceeds the premium level 
established for the county by the Corporation. 


9. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Before concluding this paper it is necessary to point out that the 
system of rating for crop insurance in the United States differs from 
the ‘usual practice of determining premium rates in one material res- 
pect. While normally. premium rates are fixed to cover the net loss 
and the costs of administration, and in the case of commercial in- 
surance offices an amount of profit as. well, in the case of crop insurance 
in the United States the rates are fixed to. cover net losses alone. 
The costs of administering the insurance are borne by the United 
States Treasury. The origirial Act "authorized the Corporation to 
appropriate $6,000,000 a year for meeting the administrative and 
operating costs including storage of the insured grain. Later by an 
amendment of 2lst June, 1941,.the annual appropriation was in- 
creased to $12,000,000. The Amending Act of.1947 has laid down 
that the administrative expenses in any year may not exceed 25 per 
cent. of premiums in the previous year. 

The question as.to whether the administrative costs shall con- 
tinue to be borne by the Treasury is à matter of policy to be 


- 


cn 
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determined by the United States. Government. Its importance so far 
as rating is concerned depends on the fact: that it helps to keep down 
the premium rates. Alternatively, it may be suggested that it prevents 
the scheme of crop insurance from standing on its own legs, that is, 
from being self-sufficient. It may be argued that the net premium 
rates are already high and they would have been higher if they were 
to include the administrative costs. Even the high rates were not 
enough to meet-the indemnities in the earlier years of the program. 
It is estimated that up to 1947, the.aggregate losses incurred in under- 
` writing crop insurance was nearly $90,000,000 excluding the operating 
` expenses paid for by current appropriations. This might suggest 
that the present system of ranne has not yet attained the desirable 
level of perfection. 


Nevertheless, the importance .of the program cannot too strongly 
be emphasized. The farmer needs a security against forces over 
which he has seldom any control. "But our knowledge of these forces 
being still very limited, it might take some time before we could 
ascertain with a fair degree of accuracy their probable behaviour 
in the future to arrive at the exact nature and amount of protection 
required against them as well as to calculate the possible costs of 
such protection. The results of the experience so far earned through 
the implementation of the Federal crop insurance program in the 
United States could surely serve as the basis for further experiemnts 
in the line. This applies not only to the case of the United States 
but to other countriesZalso. l 


APPENDIX A 


EXAMPLE SHOWING THE METHODS OF DETERMINING COUNTY AVERAGE Premium RATE 


^ 


Let it be assumed that there are three sample farms. The 
calculation proceeds as follows :— 


No. 1. Yield per acre in the years of Simple 75% of 
observation (Bushels) Average of 5-year 
5 years Farm 
z Average 
] Yield 
Farm 1939. 1940 1941 1942 1943 
A eé 8 11 12 5 14 12 9 
B i zt 9 8 5 12 6 8 6. 
c .. 20 19 8 18 16 — 16 12 
Simple Average of 5-year Average Yield of all farms ^ 7 12 (A) 
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No 2. Amount of Loss in Bushels (Less than 75% 
of the 5-year Farm Average Yield) 
A 1 0 0 0 0 
B 0 0 1 0 0 
c 0c 0 4 0 0 
SimpleAverageLoss 1 0 5 0 0 
from all farms 
each year 
(bushels). 
Simple Average Loss 0.33 0 1.66 0 0 (B) 
Each year 
(bushels). 
- T er 
(B) expressed as per 2.75% 0 18.8395 0 0 (C) 
cent. of (A). 
No. 3. 
A 8 11 12 15 14 
B 9 8 5 12 ` 6 
C 20 19 8 18 15 
Simple Average of 12.33 12.66 833 15 11.66 
annual yields of + 
all the farms for 
each of the 5 years (D) 
(D)expressed as per 102.7595 105.50% 69.41% 125.0095 97.16% (E) 


cent. of (A). 


IMPROVEMENTS AND TECHNOLOGIGAL 
METHODS IN AGRICULTURE 


ANATHBANDHU Mirra, B.Ac. (Nag.), Dre. Aanr. Econ. (Oxon.) : 
INTRODUCTION 


West. Bengal has been a source of anxiety in India for many years, 
and since partition in 1947 it has-come to be known as the “problem 
state" of India. This is because of the troubled economic conditions 
of the recent past. 'The Second World War put an undue strain on 
this part of the province. Calcutta, the centre of industries and other ` 
activities, was subjected to air raids. In 1943, Bengal faced virtual 
starvation and thousands died as a result of famine. But the root 
cause lies in faulty methods of land tenure and defective system of 
education, giving rise to a low average income of the people and very 
wide unemployment. Even the deaths from starvation could not 
solve the problem of unemployment because the population was 
growing steadily. The population of Calcutta, the capital, is the 
highest among the Indian cities and is estimated at nearly 4 millions. 
Industries and businesses have flourished there and most of the people 
are connected with them—those industries and businesses have made 
the state the most urbanized in India. But there is no further scope 
for employment in the existing industries, with a result that the growing 
population has made the economy of the state all the more unbalanced. 

West Bengal has an area of 30,136 sq. miles comprising 36.4 per 
cent. of the area and 35.1 per cent. of the population of undivided 
Bengal. These figures are based upon the census figures of 1941. At 
the time of partition the density of West Bengal estimated at 751 
persons per square mile. The natural growth of population since 
1941 and the influx of about 3 million refugees from East Bengal 
has raised the density to-day to nearly 900 per square mile. Thus, 
while partition has made West Bengal the smallest state in India, 
it has also made it the most overcrowded of them all West Bengal 
has been fortunate no doubt that almost all the industries have fallen 
on her side of the frontier, since the industries flourished round about 
Calcutta, but unfortunately most of these industries depended upon ` 
East Bengal as a source of their supplies of raw material. Jute, paper, 
tobacco, tanning and leather industries are some of those which 
receive 4 a setback after partition. Not only this, these industries also 
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depended upon East Bengal as a market for their goods. So far as 
the agricultural resources are concerned the greater portion of the 
fertile area went to East Bengal and West Bengal became deficient 
in the supply of both rice and raw jute. 


The rural population at present is dependent upon agriculture, 
practically the only industry of rural West Bengal. It is run mostly 
under primitive conditions and the majority of the people have to 
rely on it for their subsistence. -Agricultural land per capita in un- 
divided Bengal was 0.49 acres and in West Bengal it was estimated 
at 0.46 acres. These figures were calculated on the basis of census 
figures of 1941 but the ‘actual figure for West Bengal to-day must 
be even lower if we take into account the influx of refugees and the 
natural growth of population during the last ten years. 


It is considered that thé physical and climatic conditions of the 
state and their influence on the productivity of the land are of prime 
importance. 


The state sone the western border which touches the eastern 
fringe of the tableland of Chotanagpur generally partakes of a rolling 
nature. The surface is broken by a succession of undulations which 
become more pronounced and sometimes develop into high ridges 
as one proceeds towards the west. On the top of these ridges, there 
is generally a growth of scrub jungle and forest which have partly 
been cleared. The rocky soil on these crests is infertile and does not 
usually admit of any serious cultivation. But the intervening 
depressions which receive the detritus washed away from the tops and 
slopes by rainwater are generally rich and yield a good harvest of rice. 
On the slopes also, by means of terracing, rice is grown, the rainwater ` 
being retained by small embankments. In our undulating part of 
the state the rainwater drains off rapidly through the depressions 
and finds no time to percolate into the soil, which loses its moisture 
almost as soon as the shower is over. In these conditions crops can- 
not flourish unless they have either regular and sufficient rainfall 
or artificial irrigation, 


The remaining area in the state practically consists of flat alluvial 
plains extending in all directions excepting the hilly regions of the 
Darjeeling district. In this part of the state the process of land for- 
mation by the alluvial action of the rivers has been completed and 

the level of the land is above that of the annual flood. Cultivation 
in these: parts of the state also depends on timely and sufficient 
rainfall or on artificial irrigation. 


- 
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The state has.a tropical climate. The annual rainfall ranges from 
about 68” in the plains to more than 120" in the hills. 
The normal rainfall distribution over the year is as follows! :— 


Months Rainfall ^. Months Rainfall 

. in ifiches, ig in inches, 
' January E 0.3 July z^ o» 15.4 
February es 0.9 , . August 5s 14.6 
March un l6 | September EM 10.9 
April ie $3 > October 5 5.0 
May os 7.6 November ix 0.8 
June ' m 146. December ^ as 0.1 


It will be seen that the rainfall perceptibly increases in May, the 
month in which the monsoon begins to acquire strength. It is very 
heavy in June, July and August and it is during these three months 
that the monsoon blows into full force. . Again from September the 
rainfall begins to diminish and from the eid of October the monsoon 
also ceases to blow and the rainfall becomes practically insignificant. 
It is seen that there is a very close relationship between the south- 
- west monsoon and the distribution of rainfall over the year. 

On the basis of rainfall and climate we have two clear seasons 
for growing crops. We have crops growing in the monsoon season 
which require more water for their growth, while the cold weather 
crops require much less water and are well adapted. for the season. 
High yielding strains of the economic crops for the respective seasons 
therefore require our close attention if the agriculture of the state 
is to be improved. 

Economic development will require an increase in agricultural 
production not up to the point of self-sufficiency but beyond so’ that 
the wealth of the state may increase and the people acquire higher “ 
purchasing power. In this way a market for industrial goods and 
services could be created and the industries in their turn absorb people 
who may be surplus in agriculture. So we cannot think of improve- 
ment in agriculture apart from industrialization. It is by diversi- 
fication of the national economy that the most important factor of 
production, namely human labour, acquires the best opportunity 
for employment and adjustment in the different sections of the country’s 
economic affairs. In the agriculture of to-day we have concealed 
unemployment, or unemployment in disguise. With the absorption 
of surplus labour into industry and the elimination of wasted labour 
in agriculture, the value of human labour in agriculture would rise. 
This rise would gradually promote the introduction of improved agri- 


1 Source: Season and Crop Report of Bengal. 
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cultural machinery specially adapted for the conditions of West Bengal. 
It is difficult therefore to envisage any long-term increase in agri- 
cultural productivity in the overpopulated rural areas scattered over 
West Bengal without a greater measure of industrial development 
in those rural areas. Industrialization would help the increase of 
agricultural production directly by providing a market for its produce, 
either through the expansion of the urban market or through the 
expansion of demand for agricultural raw materials and also indirectly 
by providing alternative means of employment for the rural population. 
Sometimes it may appear that the first urgent necessity is for iniprove- 
ment in the methods of agricultural production, but unless improve- 
ment in both the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors is simul- 
taneous the benefits to be derived from improvement in the methods 
and techniques of agriculture would not be long maintained. 

As we know, the purpose of technical advance is to improve the 
supplies of commodities and services for human consumption in order 
that the population may be able to attain to a satisfactory standard 
of life and every individual in the population may be able to develop 
his capacities to the full. The first object of our study, therefore, 
is to determine how far the state is self-sufficient in the supply of her 
requirements of food and of the agricultural raw materials on which 
her existing industries may develop and new industries may be built 
up. What are the factors which influence the agricultural production 
of the state? If there is a gap between production and consumption 
how can it be bridged by the introduction of improved methods and 
techniques ? i 


POPULATION 


In this chapter we will study the population structure of West 
Bengal. It is necessary to know how the people are employed and 
for the purpose of estimating the food requirements it will be necessary 
to estimate the sex ratio and age groups of the population. Before 
we study the population structure of West Bengal it is necessary to 
know that the power of a state to support a population in these days 
does not depend entirely on the amount of its production of foodstuffs 
but on its capacity to produce wealth in whatever form it may be. 
There is no direct and necessary connexion between the area of a 
state and the population it can support. If our state can increase 
her industries quickly so as to give employment to all the people of 
working age excepting those who are gainfully occupied in agriculture, 
she will be able to support a larger population in better condition 
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than she can now. Only when this is possible can we expect that 
the state will be able to maintain the growing population at a 
reasonable standard of living. 

The population census of 1951 gives the painon figure of West ` 
Bengal as 24,810,308.’ In 1941, it was 21,837,295. Within 10 years, 
therefore, she has increased her population by nearly 3 millions, or 
about 12 per cent. or “a mean decennial growth rate of 12.7 per cent.” 
This increase has given rise to the problem of under-employment 
and of finding food for an extra 3 millions mouths. The following 
table shows the birth and death rates for 1937-41, 1946 and 1947 of 
West Bengal and India. 1946 and 1947 data relate to West Bengal 
while for other years the data relate to undivided Bengal. The 
statistics presented for 1947 relate to India as after partition, and 
for previous years relate to undivided India. 


Birth and death, rates * (Rate per thousand) 


Birth rate Death rate 
a 1937-41 1946 1947 1937-41 1946 1947 
West Bengal x 21.6 23.8 19.2 19.6 18.8 17.8 
India is 33.9 29.2 26.6 22.4 19.0 19.7 


Actual numbers of births and deaths in West Bengal may be seen 
from the following table. The data have been collected for the decade 
1941-50. 


Actual number of births and deaths 1941-50 * 


Actual number 
Births Deaths 
(both sexes) (both sexes) 


Total 1941-50 4,660,984 4,298,879 
1950 444,543 356,843 
1949 -* — 488,158 372,559 
1948 : 453,564 385,278 
1947 427,758 . 387,165 
1946 524,365 414,687 
1945 457,356 448,600 
1944 377,376 577,875 
1943 440,014 624,266 
1943 506,578 347,886 
1941 541,280 384,220 


0 Source: Census of India (Final Population Totals—1951 Census). 

2 Source: Statistical appendices to annual report of the Director-General of Health 
Services, 1947. " 

3 Source: Census of India, 1951, Vol. VI, Pt. 1B. Vital Statistics of West Bengal, 
1941-50. 
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From the above figures it will appear that the survival rate is 
continuing. If this trend continues, ib is said that the present rise 
in growth of population will be maintained for several years to come. | 


Under the present economie conditions of the state an increase 
in manpower resources will not strengthen her economy but will weaken 
it because we cannot create employment at a rate to correspond with 
the increasing population. The productive capacity of the state 
will not increase by the increase of her population alone but will in- 
crease by creation of gainful employment for them. It is sometimes 
said that productive capacity may be increased by the introduction 
of scientific methods into agriculture, but this is true only if the people, - 
thrown out of-work because of the introduction of the new methods, 
can be re-employed in some other way. Failing that, the introduction 
of scientific methods will weaken our economy. There is already 
too much pressure of population upon our agriculture, for a man 
depending on agriculture does not get gainful employment on an 
average fot more than 136 days in a year. From this we can under- 
stand that there is serious under-employment or unemployment in 
disguise in agriculture. If we want to give full-time employment 
_ to the people in agriculture we will have to shift a good number of 
people hanging on agriculture to find suitable employment elsewhere. 
Optimum level of population in West Bengal should be such that 
there is no unemployment in disguise in agriculture and there is scope 
for employment for the people surplus in agriculture, in her existing 
industries and the new industries to be developed and built up 
hereafter. 


Let us now look at the distribution of the population. From the 
census figures of 1951 it is seen that out of the total population nearly 
18,657,045 people live in the rural areas, t.e., nearly 75 per cent. of 
the population of West Bengal may be said to be rural. The annual 
rate of growth of population has been calculated as 1.27 per cent. 
From the same source it is gathered that 14,195,161 people have 
agricultural livelihood. These are the people who may be said to be 
growing food for the whole population. Leaving the question of full 
employment for the moment we can say that unless the rate of popu- 
lation growth is reduced by bringing down the birth rate the increasing 
amount of effort on the part of these people cannot even maintain 
the existing standard of consumption. With an increase in popü- 
lation the total requirements of food in the state has been increasing — 
even at the old level of consumption. If better nutritional standards - 
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are introduced it will require an increase in food production at a higher 
rate than the increase in the rate of population growth. 

Let us now look to the sex ratio and age groups of the population. 
In any state the division of people into sexes is important. From 
the economic standpoint a good proportion of the female population 
also takes part in the production of wealth. The census figures of 
1951 shows that, as a whole; there is a slight excess of males over 
females in the population ‘of West Bengal. Of the total population 
there are 11,464,867 females of whom 6,925,958 have agricultural 
livelihood. Most of them help indirectly in food production. Re- 
garding age groups we can say that most of the old and young are 
consumers of wealth and not producers. We have to ascertain the 
proportion of women and children by age groups as we know children 
consumes less food than adults. Similarly, consumption of women 
of 15 years and above may be at rates which differ from those of men 
of 15 years and above. For the estimation of the food requirements 
of the state we cannot overlook this factor since the proportions of 
women and men in the adult population are unequal. As for 1961 
we would like to estimate a future population of West Bengal by 
age groups and sex ratio so that food requirements and food production 
may be compared for that period. Under the existing conditions 
with the same annual rate of growth of population as mentioned above 
we may estimate the population of 1961 at 29,499,400. So the 
enumerated population of West Bengal for 1951 and the estimated 
population for 1961 are as follows :— 


(1) Enumerated population of 1951 .. .. 24,810,300 
(2) Estimated population of 1961 a .. 29,499,400 


The census figures of 1951 so far published do not give the distri- 
bution of population according to age. So to make an estimate of 
age groups and sex ratio in the above population figures we take the 
percentage figures for age groups and sexes calculated for India from 
the census figures of 1931. On the basis of the calculation as described 
above the estimate of age groups and sex ratio in the population of 
West Bengal for 1951 and 1961 may be shown as follows :— 





Percentage Figures in millions 
Age groups of total in 
931 1951 1961 
0—14 years : es 39.9 9.89 11.77 
Males 15 years and above d 38.5 8.30 9.88 
Females 15 years and above ze 26.6 6.61 7.85 
Total m 100 24.8 29.5 
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In the next chapter we pass on to consider the food requirements 
of a population with a structure of this kind. 


Foon REQUIREMENTS 


In order to calculate the total food requirements of the state easily 
the population of West Bengal should be reduced to a common con- 
sumption unit by assigning proper weights for sex and age differences. 
Dr. R. K. Mukherjee has found a “man value” per head by comparing 
Luck's coefficients of comparison regarding the food requirements 
of children with those of an average man or woman,’ Man value 
per head for the different age and sex groups as determined by him 
has been taken as the basis of our calculation. So the total “man 
value” of the population of West Bengal may be taken as the estimate 


based on “man value” per head as agreed on for the population of 
India. l 


ESTIMATES OF THE TOTAL MAN VALUE OF THE POPULATION oF WEST BENGAL 


Man value Population in Total man value 
Age groups per millions in millions 
head 1951 1961 1951 1961 
0—-14 years .. 0.70 9.89 11.77 6.92 8.23 
Males— 
15 years and above .. 1.00 8.30 9.88 8.30 9.88 
Females— = 
15 years and above ..^ 0.83 6.61 7.85 5.48 6.51 
Total .. 0.885 24.8 29.5 20.70 24.62 


So it may be said that the total number of consumption units 
in terms of adult males is 20.70 millions for 1951 and 24.62 millions 
for 1961. 


It is usual to express food requirements in terms of energy units 
or heat units called calories because one of the principal uses of food 
is to supply energy to the living body. So it will be necessary to 
express the food requirements of West Bengal in terms of calories. 
Dr. Aykroid estimated the caloric requirements for an average man 
in India at 2600 per day. But he was of opinion that those who 
perform heavy manual work probably require about 2800 to 3000 
calories per day. In calculating the requirements for the state of 
West Bengal as a whole, we may take 2680 calories as the minimum 
required by each man per day. But there is always some wastage 
in between distribution and cooking of food. If we take 120 calories 


1 Food Planning for four hundred millions, by R. K. Mukherjee. P. 28. 
2 Population and Food Planning in India, by Baljit Singh, p. 11. 
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or about 5 per cerit. of the net caloric requirements per man to com- 
pensate for this wastage our calorie requirements for an average man 
in West Bengal comes to 2800 per day. On this basis the total caloric 
requirements for 1951 and 1961 will be as follows :— 


In terms of billion calories 


1951 1961 
Caloric requirements vs "rs 21.15 25.16 


After we have found out the total caloric requirements for the state 
we should consider what diets would be best to provide such calories. 
For the purpose of our caleulation we should consider some standards 
and select the one which will provide enough éalories for maintaining 
life and efficiency in work. A diet should be*adequate not only in 
terms of calories but also for nutritional satisfaction. It should 
contain adequate quantities of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, vitamins 
and minerals. So the question of a balanced diet comes in. The 
Nutrition Advisory Committee of the Indian Research Fund Asso- 
ciation has suggested the following composition of a balanced diet to 
provide the various nutrients in sufficient quantities, taking into 
consideration the dietary habits of Indians. . The: food requirements 
as suggested by the United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
eulture is also given below. 


Recommended diet per adult per day' 


Nutrition Advisory Committee United Nations Conference 
' Quantity Quantity 
. Items of diet in oz. Items of diet in oz. 
Cereals 14 Cereals i a 15 
Pulses 3 Pulses ` s 3 
Green. leafy vegetables 4 Sugar ae 2 
Root vegetables 3 Vegetables— 
Other vegetables 3 (1) leafy 2 
Fruits 3 (2) non-leafy 2: 6 
Milk 10 Fruits " 2 
` Sugar and 2 Milk ca 6 
Vegetable oil, ghee, etc. 2 Oils and ghee ad 2 
Fish and meat 3 Fish, meat and eggs ys 2.8 
Eggs (in number) 1 eggs 


We have to make a choice between the two for the purposes of 
our ealeulation. As majority of the Bengalis are- non-vegetarians 
the balanced diet recommended by both the Committees are equally. 
suitable for West Bengal. But under the existing economie con- 


Population and Food Planning in India, by Baljit Singh, pp. 25-26, 
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ditions the diets with larger quantities of food stuffs cannot be con- 
sidered for our calculations. The diet recommended by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee may be our objective for a long term food policy. 
The balanced diet recommendéd by the United Nations Conference 
should be our immediate objective. On the basis of the minimum 
needs for a balanced diet, the total requirements for the state of West 
Bengal of the various food stuffs for her population in 1951.and 1961 
may. be calculated. We have been depending upon outside supply 
of food grains for the last few years. So our immediate concern is to 
compute total food requirements for the state in terms of food grains 
and to see how far we are deficient. When we are deficient in the 
supply of food grains, production of these crops should receive our 
attention in the consideration of improved methods of agriculture 
for the state. As there is little scope in the near future for an in- 
crease in the consumption of other constituents in the diet of the 
whole population, adequacy of cereal consumption is important. An 
adequate quantity of cereal is required, not only to maintain efficiency, 
but to preserve life. While the rich and the well-to-do can replace 
to a certain extent cereals by fruits, milk, vegetables, meat, fish and 
eggs, the vast majority of the population have no access to such substi- . 
tutes. What is more tragic is the fact that any shortage in cereal 
consumption below a certain limit means actual starvation and even 
death. The recent 1943 famine of Bengal will bear testimony to 
this fact. 


On the basis of 18 oz. of cereals and pulses recommended by the 
United Nations Conference for the average man per day the total 
requirements of food grains for the population of West Bengal come 
to 3.83 million tons for 1951 and 4.56 million tons for 1961. The 
cereal requirements as estimated above should be regarded as the 

l minimum and a fall in supplies below these limits may result in death 
for many poeple. So increase in the production of cereal foods re- 
ceives the first consideration in West Bengal. The cultivation of 
cereals yields more calories per acre than the production of milk, 
vegetables, fruits or meats. Dr. Barker calculated for the U. S. A. 
that while a diet consisting largely of cereals could be grown on 1.2 
acres per ‘capita, as many as 3.1 acres per capita are required for a 
balanced diet." We in West Bengal cannot imagine such a quantity. 
The agricultural land per capita available is even lower than half an 
acre. Besides, the consumption of cereals in large quantity has much 


1 Population and Food Planning in India, by Baljit Singh, p. 34. 
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to do with the real income of the people. . The cereal calories are 
cheap calories in terms either of money or of labour. In the family 
budgets of the labouring classes it has been observed that about four- 
fifths or even more of the family income is required to cover the ex- 
penditure for food composed mainly of cereals. While in the west 
the proportion of the income spent for food is genérally less than half 
and is spent for more expensive types of food. The areas where 
Bennett found low ratios of cereal-potato calories to total calories, 
Clark in estimating the average real income per capita of the most 
of the countries of the world places those areas near the head of his 
list and shows their incomes to range from 600 to 1400 “International 
Units". - “International Unit" has been referred to as the standard 
of comparison of purchasing power which is taken as the quantity 
of commodities exchangeable for $ 1 in the U. S. A. over the average 
of the period 1925-34.' The countries wherein Bennett found high 
ratios of cereal-potato calories had low per capite real income according 
to Clark. India fell to the lowest level, below 200 “International 
Units". So will be the result in West Bengal where poverty pre- 
vails among a large percentage of the population. Under the existing 
economie and social conditions we have no alternative but to produce 
more cereals and eonsume them. The protein in diets is mainly 
derived from cereals but it is also drawn from the pulses. Low con- 
sumption of.animal products also implies low consumption of animal 
fats and despite indigenous cultivation of coconut and other oilseeds 
in the state, per capita consumption of vegetable fats is significantly 
low. Increase in the production of oilseeds and pulses, therefore, 
should attract our attention in the improved methods of agriculture 
of the state. To meet the total requirements of food grains. we have. 
to base our agriculture on scientific methods producing the crops: | 
more intensively. The majority of the agricultural population of 
the state still live on a subsistence economy where family groups culti- 
vate the lands by methods little .changed over many generations 
and consume the greater part of the crops they grow. As indicated 
above for both economic and social reasons per capita consumption 
of cereals is high at the present time and will continue at a high level 
unless radical improvement can be brought about in the economic 
and social conditions of the people at large. 


t Phe Conditions of Economic Progress, by Colin Clark. Pp. 19-22. 
2 The Rice Economy of Monsoon Asia, by Wickizer and Bennett. Pp. 104-105. 
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LAND UTILIZATION AND PRODUOTIVE CAPACITY 


West Bengal, as already stated, has an area of 30,136 sq. miles. 
Toe state is particularly devoid of forests. Generally speaking, the 
forest region of West Bengal is situated in the isolated northern part 
of the state, viz. Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. Only about 
8:66 per cent. of the area is covered by forests. In agriculture which 
gives occupation to the majority of the people, she has the third largest 
area under rice in the union, the second in tea and the first in jute, 
Besides, some amount of grain, barley, linseed, mustard and rape, 
sugar cane, maize, cotton, tobaeco and some vegetables are also grown 
here. Of the total cropped area 88 per cent. is utilized for growing 
rice. After rice, jute is the most important crop and accounts for 
10 per cent. of the total cropped area. Bengali tea plantations cover 
an area of 170,364 acres and they lie in the districts of Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling. 

The following table will show the E of land area in 
West Bengal in 1947-48, i.e., the year in which partition took place, 
and since then there has not been any appreciable change in the classi- 
fication of area and in the pattern of land utilization. Only a small 
percentage of cultivable waste lands have been brought under plough 
through reclamation by tractor. The main classes are as follows’ :— 





Area 

(figures in 

'000 acres) 
1, Forests pA i 1,709 
2, Area not available for cultivation i "T .. » 8,026 
3. Current fallow .. ; vt 1,142 
4. Other uncultivated land excluding current fallow bie 1,930 
5. Total area sown ‘ E o" 13,136 
6. Area sown more than once vs ag we 1,8394 
7. Not area sown . if E a ws 11,742 
8. Total area irrigated aks ze s 2. 2,072 
Total area of the state . 20,090 


Of the total area of land nearly 60 per cent. is anllivated and only . 
about 7 per cent. is cultivated more than once. There is about 15 
per cent. of land which is unfit for cultivation and about 10 per cent. 
of land which may be called cultivable waste. 5'7 per cent. of land - 
remains as current fallow. 

If we divide the net area sown by the population of the state we 
get what is called “per capita cultivated area” and it was below half 
an acre per person at the time of partition. With an increase in 
population this figure will certainly go down unless the area under 
cultivation can be increased in proportion. 


1 Source: Statistical Abstract, India, 1949. Vol. TI. 
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As there is a limit to the increase of area that can be cultivated 
there is a need to check the growth of population for the sake of the 
social and economic advancement of the people already on. the soil. 
-In the western countries 2 to 2.5 acres of cultivated area is considered 
as à minimum to supply the needs of the individual. West Bengal, 
with less than half an acre of land per head, cannot expect to have 
a higher standard of living unless the state increases industiy along 
with the improvement in agriculture. 


Mr. L. Dudley Stamp in his book "Lands for To-morrow" has 
shown that one acre of good farm land ean only support one person 
and on that basis West Bengal cannot support more than 12 million 
people. While the capacity is only 12 million, West Bengal is main- 
taining more than 24 million people. This is possible only at a low 
standard of living which cannot be raised unless the state can develop 
industry, giving employment to everyone who is surplus in agriculture. 
Even if all cultivable waste lands are brought under the plough, the 
state cannot support the whole population. Whatever area has been 
left as cultivable waste can be called marginal land and can only be 
brought into cultivation at a proportionately higher cost. Such 
lands will obviously require reclamation, irrigation development, 
improvement of communications and transport and anti-malarial 
measures. Such land must be dealt with at state level. 


As already mentioned, the cultivated area in West Bengal is mainly 
under a rice crop. For increasing the resources of the state, giving 
better employment to the people dependent on agriculture, supplying 
agricultural raw materials for industry, one cropped agriculture should 
give place to double cropped agriculture. We have already seen that 
only about 7 per cent. of the land is cultivated more than once. The 
following table will show the acreage as utilized for the production of 
different crops in the years 1947-48, 1950-51 and 1951-52 respeotively. 


Acreage of crops' (food and commercial) 


Area 
(figures in '000 acres) 
Crops ' 1947-48 1950-51 1951-52 
l. Rice .. ss 08 Sk 9,660 9,802 0,488 
2. -Wheat n ee uu 84 124 130 
3. Barley Sa r% a8 58 . 44 109 
4. Grain .. zi or Sz 243 316 487 
5. Oil-seeds (all) iu s ES 267 325 297 
6. Jute .. = ia R. 264 650 876 


1 Source : Statistics for 1947-48 from Statistical Abstract of India, 1949, Vol. II. 
Statistics for 1950-51 and 1951-52 from the Directorate of Agriculture, West Bengal. 
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The present acreage under food crops and commercial erops, with ` 
the present rate of productivity per acre and per man power has not 
been able to take the state towards optimum level of industrialization, - 
and that is why there is so much unemployment and so much distress 
among the people at large. Production has to be undertaken on an 
intensive scale since land resources are limited. The pattern of land 
use might remain the same but the importance of double cropping. 
should be realized by all concerned which will increase the producti- 
vity per acre and per man power to a considerable extent. Although 
the agricultural land' is used by the farmers for the production of 
crops the purpose is for producing an income for the family. The 
income is so small that a part of the income which comes from the 
saving is quite insignificant and is utilized for maintaining the farm 
and that is why the productivity per acre is going down day by day. 

The choice of crops depends on a comparison of income and not 
merely on a comparison of tonnage of products. The product that 
in the experience of the farmer will make the largest contribution 
to the annual income of the family in the kind of land, available is 
the one that will be grown. It is unwise to recommend to the farmers 
of a particular area to make radical changes in their system of farming 
as they will not follow the system of farming which they think would 
not give them the largest annual income. Of the various agricultural 
products raised in the state by far the most important is rice which 
is quite evident from the acreage under rice. And again, of all the 
cereals rice alone is a crop supremely well suited to the natural demo- 
graphic and economic conditions of West Bengal. In West, Bengal 
we have hot moist climate, regular abundant rainfall, wide stretches =. 
of land easy to irrigate which are more favourable for the production ^ * 
of rice. Other conditions also contribute in favour of production 
of rice. The population depending on agriculture is very dense pro- 
viding abundant labour supply while the capital is scarce. Rice 
cultivation being one of the most labour intensive forms of agriculture 
is quite suitable. It is also an economical crop for the subsistence ` 
farmer which requires only 3 to 5 per cent. of the yield for seed. Thus 
the production of the crop is encouraged by the physical conditions 
of the state as well as by the direct dependence of the people on it 
for the satisfaction of the most urgent and most important of their 
economic wants. a i 

The circumstances explained.above have made the type of farming 
in West Bengal practically fixed and mostly arable. So without dis- 
turbing the acreage under food crops the only way of increasing the 
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acreage of commercial crops is by way óf double cropping. Double 
eropping is possible by raising both the crops on the same land in the 
monsoon season or by rotating monsoon crop with cold weather crop. 
' All lands are not suitable for practising both the methods. According 
to the situation of land either of the two methods will greatly increase 
the productivity of the land. Raising of two crops from the same 
land no doubt depletes the soil of its fertility. Improvements in 
the methods of agriculture will, therefore, draw our attention for 
conservation of resources and at the same time increased productivity 
of the land in whatever ways possible to increase the wealth of the 
state and taking the state towards industrialization. 


Agriculture is"the main industry and a majority of the people 
depend upon it for their livelihood. We think that production of 
more wealth through agriculture will be à great help in solving our 
problems which in its turn will greatly depend upon the improvement 
in the methods of cultivation. We have seen in this chapter that 
supply of fertile land in our state is strictly limited and so extensive 
methods of cultivation is out of question, we have got to resort to 
intensive methods of cultivation using more capital and labour. Again, 
there is a limit to the agricultural production beyond which it will 
not be economical to allocate resources for further production. This 
is why development in the industrial sector must .go along with the 
development of the agricultural sector. 


Now we pass on to the next chapter to study the factor, irrigation, 
which influences the production of crops to a great extent and which 
may be considered as a: method of intensive cultivation. 


(To be continued) 
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A. THE TRANSITION FROM HEGEL TO Marx 


Marx derived his dialectics from Hegel. Marxists consider the 
dialectics to be the supreme achievement of German metaphysical 
philosophy. Lenin calls the dialectic ‘the’ pearl in the: dungheap 
of absolute idealism.’ Marx has something interesting to say on. 
this dialectics— ` 


. The mystifying side of the Hegelian dialectic I criticised neàrly 
thirty years ago, at a time, when it was still the fashion. But just as 
I was working at the first volume of Das Kapital it was the good 
pleasure of the peevish, arrogant, mediocre whói-now talk large 
in cultured Germany, to treat Hegel, in the same way as the brave 
Moses Mendelssohn in Lessing’s time treated Spinoza, i.e. as a “ dead 
Dog." I therefore openly avowed myself the pupil of that-mighty 
thinker and even here and there, in the chapter on the theory of value 
coquetted with the modes of expression peculiar to him.” 

Marx was not much interested in the philosophy of dialectics. 
His interest was more in historical and economic materialism. The 
philosophy of dialectical materialism has been perfected by Engels 
. in his Dialectics of Nature, Anti-Duhring, Ludwig Feuerbach and by 
Lenin in Materialism and Empirio-criticism. But Marx has supplied 
the basic tenets of the materialistic dialectical philosophy which he 
formulated after the Hegelian model. 


Recognizing the stipremacy of the dialectical method, Marx ex- 
pounds it in The Poverty of Philosophy. The thesis of the affirmative 
splits into two contradictory thoughts the positive and negative, l 
-the yes and the no. The dialectical movement lies in the. struggle 
between these two antagonistic elements of the antithesis. The yes 
becoming no, and the no becoming yes, the yes becoming both yes and 
no, the no becoming both no and yes, the contraries balance, materia- : 
lize, paralyse each other. The fusion of these two contradictory 


! Preface to the second edition of Capital, Vol. I. 
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thoughts constitutes a.new thought, which is the synthesis of them. 
This thought splits up onee again into two contradictory thoughts, 
which in turn fuse into a new synthesis. With Hegel the dialectic 
was a method to establish absolute idealism and was not an empirical 
method taking cognisance of charige and motion in nature and mind. 
It wanted to establish the synthesis of logic and nature in mind. But 
Marx coming under the influence of Leftwing Hegelians like Feuerbach 
and also of French materialists had embraced the standpoint of mate- 
rialism. Hence the dialectic with Marx was not simply a process 
of movement of ideas but a way of movement of the whole material 
reality. Marx claimed that with Hegel the dialectic was standing 
on its head, with-him it stood on its feet. But I feel Marx is wrong 
“in making this statement. He extended the application of the dia- 
lectic but he did not invert or reverse the process. With Hegel all 
movement and change is in idea. The absolute idea is. developing 
dialectically. It assumed a threefold stage, logic, nature, and spirit. 
According to^ Marx the natural-social fundamental reality is moving 
dialectically. Marx never, denies, cannot deny the dialectical move- . 
ment of logical and spiritual! phenomena. 

. According to "Engels one of the defects of the Hegelian dialectic 
is that it recognized no progression of nature in time, not one after 
another (Nacheinander) but merely one beside another (Nebeinander). 
We see in the exposition of the dialectic by Hegel the application 
of the dialectic to nature and to the natural sciences. But Engels 
seems to be exaggerating when he says there is no Nacheinander in 
Hegol. No doubt the Hegelian system is an absolute idealism where 
the supreme reality is the absolute idea. But this reality does not 
sublate or negate nature. lt is an all-comprehensive system in- 
cluding nature. Marxist writers treat Hegel in a way as if he were 
teaching a supra-empirical transcendental idealism. Moreover, Hegel 
refers to the empirical temporal succession in history. When the 
theatre of human history is nature, how can the latter escape changes 

. in time. Perhaps unusual emphasis has been placed on this sentence 
of Hegel; “ History in general is therefore the development of Spirit 
in Time as Nature is the development of the Idea in Space." Hegel 


€ 


refers to “ peaceful growth " in nature and to “ the harmless tran- 


quillities of mere growth, as does that of organic life." iere is a 


| According to Marxism ' the spiritual’ would stand not for any transcendental 
ideal being but would comprehend the psychic and moral phenomena. 


2 See the second part of Hegel's Encyclopaedia. 
3 G. W. F. Hegel: The Philosophy of History (New York, 1944), p. 79. 
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crucially important passage; “ The changes that take place in Nature 
—how infinitely manifold so ever they may be—exhibit only a per- 
petually self-repeating cycle, in Nature there happens ‘ nothing new 
under the sun’.”’' Apparently it means that there are no temporal 
succession and unique changes ine nature. But the two different 
levels at which Hegel and Marx are speaking should be recognized. 
Hegel would say that the whole conception of nature of Marx refers 
merely to one manifestation of nature. It has been preceded in the 
past by similar evolutions of nature. Hegel does not. deny change 
or growth or development or temporal succession in nature? He 
would merely say it is the externalization and alienation of the under- 
lying spirit. But still the credit of extending the dialectic goes to 
Marx and Engels. In the Hegelian dialectical philosophy there is 
no attempt to investigate the biological, mechanical and physical 
sciences with reference to dialectical laws as done by Engels in his 
Dialectics of Nature. 


The movement of the thesis, antithesis and synthesis operates 
more or less in a threefold way in Hegel. Firstly the antithesis is 
absolutely or diametrically opposed to the thesis. In this case both 
the thesis and the antithesis being important the synthesis comprehends 
both of them. Secondly, the antithesis is not absolutely opposed 
to the thesis but develops as a part of the thesis. Thirdly, the anti- 
thesis is not a partial outgrowth -of the thesis as in the second type 
but an entire development of-it and thus the antithesis which em- 
bodies the thesis cannot negate the thesis. Hence the synthesis is 
not a combination of the thesis and the antithesis but a direct out- 
growth of the antithesis alone.. Discussing the relation of the Hegelian 
-and Marxian dialectic Rebecca Cooper says that the Marxian triad 
of thesis, antithesis, synthesis is comparable to the second form indi- 
cated above. There seems to be a good reason for it, Marx and 
Engels are primarily concerned with social phenomenon ‘where there 
are not clear-cut distinctions. If they would have been dealing with 
conceptualistic relationships it would have been possible to engage 
in precise and rigid distinctions. For empirical analysis of social- 


i Ibid, p. 54. 


2 Contrast Engel’s view of Hegel at another place :— 

* In the Hegelian system....the whole natural, historical and spirituel world was 
presented as a process, that is, as in constant motion, change, transformation and 
development; and the attempt was made to show the internal inter-connections in 
this motion and development.” (Anti-Duhring, N. Y., 1935, p. 30.) 


3 Rebecca Cooper: The Logical Influence of Hegel on Marx (Seattle, 1925), pp. 
108-112. 
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historical phenomenon it is only necessary to show points of'inter- 
active opposition and reaction. For logical analysis it may be possible 
to point to all the three stages in the case of the various categories. 
In metaphysics also it is possible, as is done by Fichte. But in the 
realm of nature and history it is only necessary for practical purposes 
to emphasize motion, dynamism, and temporal mobility. When 
Engels and Lenin point out that matter in motion is the ultimate 
reality, they mean. to call this view dialectical in contrast to the meta- 
physical Eleatic philosophy, in so far as motion is emphasised. 

Both Hegel and Marx insist on the totalistie view of nature and 
society as contrasted with an atomistic and nominalistic view. In 
Hegel the absolute idea being the supreme reality, social and natural 
activities and functions assume the character of a whole because they 
are the manifestations of a bigger and higher reality. In Marx too, 
the whole of nature is in motion. Marx emphasises the influence of 
the production relationships—Produktionsverhiltnisse—on the entire 
superstructure. The conception of a dynamic integration in nature 
and society proceeds from the application of the dialèctic to nature, 
in Marx. 

Marx contrasts his own dialectic from the Hegelian in the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“Tn its mystified form the dialectic became the fashion in Germany, 
because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the existing state of 
things. In its rational form it is a scandal and abomination to bour- 
geoisiedom and its doctrinaire professors; because it includes in its 
comprehension and affirmative recognition of the existing state of 
things, at the same time also, the recognition of the negation of that 
state, of its inevitable breaking up; because it regards every his- 
torically developed social form as in fluid movement, and therefore 
takes into account its transient nature not less than its momentary 
existence ; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence 
critical and revolutionary.” an 


We may consider here the mysticism of the dialectic in Hegel and 
the rationalism of the dialectic in Marx. In this connection we shall 
examine the points raised by Mr. Sidney Hook about the Hegelian 
dialectic being mystical. Firstly, according to Hook the Hegelian 
‘dialectic is mystical because it generates the objects (7.6. the subject 
matter) to which it is applied. This view of Hook is wrong because 
thezdialectio never generates the things in Hegel. Objects in nature 


1 Preface to the second edition of Lhe Capiial, Vol. I. 
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are produced by the externalisation of the Geist. If the argument 
of Hook is extended it could be applied to Marx also and it could be 
similarly said in Marx too, the dialectic generates matter in motion 
and social change to which it is applied as a methodological formula. 

'Sécondly, the Hegelian dialectie is mystical because it establishes 
the logical structure of one all-inclusive whole. This means that 
- all of existence becomes relevant in considering any part of it. This 
implies that knowledge of the whole is necessary for knowledge of 
any part. Here too the Marxian dialectic suffers from the same 
‘defect as the Hegelign. If every basic change in religion, art, meta- 
physies, political theory, psychology, science, is to be related to the 
-economic foundation it means that every theoretical change is being 
. related with the total social reality, i.e. the aggregate of economic 
and productional relationships. Feuerbach says ‘a man is what he 
eats’ and if thus it is necessary to understand food chemistry for 
understanding the mathematical thesis of à man, it is an example 
of the most abstract mysticism.. 

Thirdly, Hook says that the Hegelian dialectic is unable to explain 
the detailed mechanism of the activities which it purports to describe 
in ad hoc fashion. It offers no clue to empirical approach or control 
as to when and how the dialectical method will realise freedom. But 
so far as the explanation of the detailed mechanism is concerned, 
tho failure is of the idealism of Hegel and not of the dialectic. Hegel 
doss give a detailed mechanism of logic, of phenomenology of mind, 
of aesthetics and of philosophical and religious developments. Granted 
his basic metaphysical assumptions of idealism, Hegel constructs the 
most comprehensive structure possible in his day about the develop- 
ment of ideas and social forms. The Hegelian dialectic, I think, is 
empirical in the sense that in emphasizing the role of ideas it is hinting 
at a vital socio-historical force. If Hegel’s opinion about the state 
being the realisation of spiritual freedom is mystical, it at least provides 
one vital empirical élue. It points out that in the field of the state 
the idea of freedom is advancing dialectically. Hence it has to pass 
through the necessary process of antagonism and contradiction through 
Oriental and Graco-Roman histories. Marx too makes deductive 
generalizations and no Marxist can guarantee the when and how of 
the advent of classless society. If Bolshevik Russia is an example 
of practical Marxism, Germany under the Bund would be an example 
of concrete freedom according to the right-wing Hegelian. 

Hegel was opposed to mysticism and heralded the triumph of 
reason. So far as the exaltation of reason is concerned there is no 
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point of conflict between Hegel and Marx.. Hegel never meant to 
enshrine any supra-rational intuitive mystical faculty as a guide in 
philosophy and science. What Marx means by contrasting the 
mystical side of the dialectic from the rational side is that according 
to the former social and historical experiences are a logically consti- 
tuted whole which seems a priori to Marx’s analytic mind. When 
one regards the contemporary social reality as a growing and evolving 
whole, advancing dialectically, rational planning control and direc- 
tion become emphasized. So the basic difference between the mys- 
tical side 6f the Hegelian dialectic and the rational side of the Marxian . 
one is in terms of causation of social experience and reality. Hegel 
seems to argue more a priori and thus the: status quo becomes em-.. 
phasized. To Marx social reality is not wholly given but is being 
created and developed, partly due to human instrumentation and 
hence it is a more empirical conception. In short the difference is 
one of emphasis on explanation in idealistic terms in Hegel and on 
change manipulation and activity in a realistic sense in Marx. 


Both in Hegel and in Marx the. dialectic process is not an arith- 
metical aggregation or a mechanical repetition in cycles but leads 
to a continuous development. In recent thought one finds the paleon- 
tologist more concerned with the continuity of old forms and the 
` experimental biologist concerned with the origin of new forms. But 
the dialectical method emphasizing a totalistic and integral stand- . 
point. bridges the gulf between the two. Hegel tries to explain at 
once the origin of logical concept, phenomenological consciousness 
and mechanical physical forces with reference to the ubiquitous 
immanental development of the Idea. Marx and Engels try to seek 
the histocial continuity from the time the Iroquois gens to the indivi- 
dualistic concepts and categories^of a liberal bourgeoisie economy. 


B. CRITICAL EXPOSITION or THE MARXIAN DIALECTIC 


We shall now concern ourselves with an exposition of the philosophy. 
of dialectic in Marxism. The general laws of dialectics or the science 
of interconnections can be reduced to three: ., 


The law of the transformation of quantity into quality and vice 
versa. s , 


The law of the interpenetration of opposites. 


The law of the negation of negation. 
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1. Hegel treats of the first law in the doctrine of Being in his 
logic. But it is difficult to trace.the exact source from which Engels 
derived the Hegelian law because in the doctrine of Being the dialec- 
tical movement is through quality, quantity and measure. Probably 
measure which is the unity of quality and quantity may have been 
. the source of Engels. Quantity itself takes a dialectic triad through 
.. pure quantity, quality and degree. This ‘degree’ may be quali- 
tative and thus the source of Engels’ view of transformation of quantity 
into quality. Lenin in his State and Revolution gives social examples 
of this transformation of quantity into quality but in Hegel the law 
only described the process of thought. Hegel discusses the second 
law in his logic in the Doctrine of Essence. The third law is present 
in the whole construction of the Hegelian system. Hegel does not 
derive these laws from nature and history but imposes them on nature 
and history. Hence the universe is made to conform to these laws. 
I am not an apologist for Hegelianism but in defense of Hegel this 
can be pointed out that the laws of logic in him are not subjective 
psychical forms of thought but are the laws of an absolute mind which 
transpasses the exigencies of temporal evolution. 


2. With regard to the efficacy of the Jaw of transformation of 
quantity into quality Engels says that due to the unconscious appli- 
cation of this Hegelian law Mendeleyev could predict an unknown 
element * eka-alminum ' (later discovered by Lecoq de Boisbaudran). 
He further says that at a certain temperature, water changes into: 
ice and at another one into gas. This is an illustration of the change 
of quantity into quality because ice and gas are qualitatively different 
. from water. But it can be pointed out that not only the change of 


water into ice and into gas but every increase or decrease in the tem- 
perature of water leads to a qualitative change. Hence itis not the 


fact that only after a certain specific degree there will be a qualitative 
change but there is a constant process of change. Moreover from 
an analytic scientific point of view, it is difficult to distinguish between 
quantity and quality. In any object they both inhere. Both Marx 
and Engels refer’ to the molecular theory of modern chemistry worked 
out by Laurent and Gerhardt as an illustration of this sime law.’ Engels 
refers to instances of transformation of quantity into quality in the 
various nitrogen oxides and oxygen oxides of phosphorus and sulphur. 
But in the case of quantitative addition of chemical objects, all along 
one engages not only in a process of addition but also simultaneously 


1 Marx: Capital I, p. 338n. d 
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in-a.different order of arrangement. Hence it is not an abstract case 

of a` simple change of quantity into quality. But it is-possible that 

" although the law of transformation of quantity into quality is not. 
- an-accepted: law of nature, at least in the explanation of the smaller 

details of, history and society it is applicable. 

The law of interpretation of opposites is vital to the whole con- 
ception of. dialectic. Marx reacts against any static conception 
of nature and history. Everywhere there is strife and motion.’ 
Motion itself is a contradiction. Even simple mechanical change 
of place can only come about through a body at one and at the same 
moment of time being both in one place and in another place, being 
in one and the same place and also not in it. The simultaneous asser- 
tion and. the simultaneous solution of this contradiction is motion. 
But ‘this view looks rather elementary and unsophisticated. The 
old philosopher Zeno denied motion exactly on the ground that at 
every moment a body is in some specific place. It is difficult to agree 
with Engels that at the same moment the body is at one place and 
also not there, because even in the fractional part of a moment when 
a body is at some place it is not at the other one. The magnitude 
of time may be very small in the passage of a body from one point: 
to another but it is not to be denied. The conception of opposition, 
contradiction and change in nature is an advance of human thought 
after a: hard: struggle. Copernicus, Newton, Darwin, Marx, Einstein 
and Max Plank in the West and Buddha and Nagarjuna in India had 
to struggle hard to establish the. conception of dynamic relativism 
in the world. 

Engels cites examples from various sciences to substantiate 
this view of nature being a concatenaton of facts and events. Physio- 
logy, embryology and geology show advance in this direction. He 
refers to three outstanding discoveries. Firstly the discovery of 
the cell. Henceforward the development and growth of all higher . 
organism-is recognized to proceed not only according to a simple 
general law but the capacity of the cell to change shows the way how 
organisms can change their species and go through a.development 
more than the merely individual one. Secondly, the theory of trans- 
formation of energy demonstrated that all forees operative in in- 


! Cp. *! we find also, if we look at the matter more closely, that the two poles of an 
antithesis, positive and negative, are just as inseparable as they are antagonistic and 
that in spite of all this fixéd antagonism they permeate each other, also that cause and 
effect are concepts which can only realize theniselves in relation to a particular case.’ 
(Anti- Daten. ) 
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organic nature— potential. energy, heat, radiation, electricity, mag- 
netism and chemical energy are only different forms of manifestations 
of universal motion and pass into one another in definite proportions. 
The whole of nature is one continuous process of transformation from 
one form of motion to another. Finally, the researches of Darwin 
: gave a death blow to the static conception of species. Organic beings 
are the result of evolution and mutation of original unicellular germs. 
These discoveries pointed.out that nature is not one perpetually given 
cyclic mass but an interconnection of objects in a cedseless process 
of complex mutation. Empirical natural science took up these basic 
insights and advanced to.make fresh discoveries of interconnection 
in geology, biology and sóciology, in contrast to the assumptions of 
a formalistic, theological, abstract, non- evolutionary cosmodicy. A 
similar revolution was produced in eastern thought and culture and. 
science when in place of the absolutistio speculations of the Upa- 
nishads Buddha pointed ` "to a dynamic dialectical advance in nature 
and society.' 


Engels refers to mathematics in support of the dialectical view. 
He says that regardless of the protests of common sense, the differential 
calculus assumes that under certain circumstances straight lines and 
curves are nevertheless identical. Mathematics also establishes this 
other contradiction: that lines which intersect each other before 
our eyes nevertheless, only five or six centimeters from their point 
of intersection, can be shown to be parallel, that is, they will ‘never 
meet even if extended to infinity. And yet, working with these 
contradictions higher mathematicians attain results which are in- 
capable of being attained by lower mathematicians. In its operations ' 
with variable magnitudes mathematics itself enters the field of dia- 
lectics, and it is significant that it was Descartes, who was a dialec- 
tician, takes the credit for this advance. The relation between 
mathematics of constant and mathematics of variable magnitudes 
is comparable to the relations between the dialectical and metaphysical 
philosophy. Even lower mathematics teems with contradictions. 
“It is a contradiction that a root of a should be a power of a, and 
yet ai=,/a. It is a contradiction that a negative magnitude should 
be the square of anything, for every negative magnitude multiplied 
by itself gives: à positive square. The square root of minus one is 


1 The Buddhist ‘middle way’ between the extremes of syyqare end Su TIE | 
Tn later Buddhist philosophy the theory of faamam was transformed into safari | 


— 
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therefore not only a contradiction, but even an absurd contradiction, 
a real absurdity. And yet J —1 is in many cases a necéssary result 
of correct mathematical operations, in fact we might go further and 
ask where would mathematics—either lower or piers Boy if it. were - 
prohibited from operating with ,—1?" 


Thus in the whole of iiature there is a ceaseless struggle and strife - 
of opposites between the affirmative and negative, between the cons- 
tructive and the dynamic principles. In short it is a struggle of per- 
petuation and extinction. This struggle leads to the mergénce of 
the inherent contradictions in the nature of things and to the solution 
which in turn engenders novel and unique contradictions. Hence 
Lenin says that “ dialectics is the study of contradictions within 
the very essence of things " | and ‘ ' development i is the struggle of 
opposites.” 


go à (To be continued) 


Engels: Anti-Diihring, p. 134, 


. Round the World 
U.S.— Pakistan Alliance 


` "At the time of writing it still remains uncertain as to whether the > 
projected Pak-American Military Alliance will be actually embarked upon. 
The visit of the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief of Pakistan 
io Washington somelime ago gave rise to persistent rumours that the 
object of the visit was to negotiate an alliance referred to above. These 
rumours got currency both in American and in Pakistani newspapers. 
Terms of the agreement supposed to be discussed at Washington and as 
published in these newspapers were to the effect that(the United States 
/Bovernment would supply military aid to Pakistan and become instru- . 
mental in bringing the Pakistani military forces to a war footing in 
exchange for certain definite advantages, e.g., military bases in appropriale' 
places in Pakistan.) Such rumours so persistently indulged'in in American 
and Pakistani newspapers could not but find publication in Indian 
newspapers as well. Nor could the Government of India remain 
indifferent to an agreement which was so persistently being referred to 
in American and Pakistani press. As soon as, however, the unfavourable 
reactions of this Government became known, there were denials of a 
rather vague kind made by responsible officials both of the United States 
and Pakistan. It was denied at first that no alliance was contemplated 
on the basis of supplying military bases in Pakistan to the United States. 
This did not necessarily exclude negotiations for an alliance on other 
conditions. In fact inspite of such denials rumours are still persistent 
that negotiations for some kind of alliance are under way. \a prominent 
newspaper in New York practically declared in its columns that the 
alliance was inevitable and that it would be brought about in the teeth 
of Indian opposition) On the side of Pakistan the advantage of such 
an alliance would be that military aid of an indefinite character would 
be available to it from the U.S.A. and the Pakistani army and air forces 
would consequently have the opportunity of being placed on a sounder 
and a more effective basis. It is not definitely known as to what 
corresponding advantages would accrue to the United States. The 
American Ambassador at New Delhi was also asked questions at a press 
conference as to this important matter. From his replies, as reported 
in some responsiblé newspapers, it seemed that the United States 
Government was really bent upon entering into an agreement with — 
Pakistan despite Indian opposition. His replies appeared to be very 
categorical. Later, however, he denied in an interview at Raipur that 
le had actually made any categorical statement that an agreement 
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between: U.S.A. and ‘Pakistan was being signed. POS as stated already, 
the position remains still rather uncertain. : 

It is certainly] the privilege of sovereign countries, as ; the Prime 
Minister has more than once pointed out, to shape their foreign policies 
in their own way and enter into alliances and agreements in their own 
interests. But-even in old times when different nations. were not as closely 
associated as they are today and when comity of nations was far ‘more 
imperfect than at the present- time, alliances between one country and 
another would certainly be seriously objected to by those other countries 
whose interests would: be jeopardised: thereby. If the objections become 
unavailing, these latter countries would at once think of counter measures 
by way of neutralising the effects of the alliance. Any military alliance 
for instance between a continental rivai of’ England and the low 
. countries would have certainly evoked the strongest protest from the 
British Government and if this. protest did not avail, the latter would 
certainly have taken other necessary and proper measures to: counteract 
the effects of this military. alliance. Actually alliances always give rise 
to counter-alliances. Triple Alliance of Germany, Italy. and Austria was 
responsible for. the triple entente, between Russia, France and England. 
Europe was thus transformed into two warring camps and' was gradually 
led into the first world war. 

Tt bas been the consistent policy of the Government of India since 
this country achieved its independence in 1947 to steer clear of the 
opposing ideological: and military camps into which large portion of. the 
world has been divided. In other words, it has been its policy to develop 
its resources, cultivate the arts of peace and avoid entangling alliances 
which might only interfere with the peaceful growth of the nation. The 
Government of India is fully aware of the fact that. peace is to a large 
extent indivisible. It may not be possible for India to remain peaceful 
when war clouds-thicken outside. That is-why it has made earnest efforts 
on many occasions and in many: conferences to organise measures by 
which world peace-might be maintained: and“ war. avoided. It- cannot be 
said that all its efforts have been successful. But all the same it has 
never ceased to make attempts in the direction of maintaining peace both 
at home and abroad. If we study the Prime Minister’s reaction to the 
rumoured negotiations between. the: U.S.A: and’ Pakistan for a- military 
alliance. from: this standpoint, there is nothing either unexpected or 
surprising: in what he has said on different platforms regarding . this 
important matter. He wants:to avoid war not.only' in India. and. its 
neighbourhood: but in. every part ofthe world. In case, however, war 
cannot be avoided; he-wants at-least:to keep India and its neighbourhood 
out of-it. But.a military alliance between the U.S.A. and Pakistan 
might bring this war nearer our door. The alliance must be-directed 
against some powers. It may be largely directed against the U.S.S.R. 
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and Communist China. If, however, Pakistan becomes the jumping off 
ground for the American military forces against these countries," war 
sooner or later becomes inevitable in this frontier. Nor is it likely that 
its repercussions will remain confined only to Pakistan. + India also 
will. have its impact almost inevitably. Secondly, this projected alliance 
may be directed against India as well through Kashmir which is now part ` 
and parcel of India It is common knowledge that a few months ago ~ 
, Sk. Abdullah was encouraged by outside agencies to dissociate Kashmir 
-from India and make its independence dependent upon external assistance. 
The object of a number of foreign observers then in-Kashmir was quite clear 
_in this regard. What they wanted was to support Abdullah against the 
Indian Government on the possible condition of establishing foreign bases 
in that Frontier State. ‘That move was foiled then and Sk. Abdullah was 
ousted from power. But foreign interest in Kashmir persists and it is | 
not unlikely that by the alliance ‘between the U.S.A. and Pakistan it 
may be possible for the latter to attack Kashmir by means “of its streng- 
thened and rejuvenated army, fulfil Abdullah’s aspirations and set up 
foreign bases there. Pr 
The Government of India fully Doe these potentialities of the 
rumoured Pak-American Alliance and that is why the Prime Minister has 
protested against it so repeatedly and so vehemently. It should be known 
both to Pakistan and to the Anglo-American world that India will never 
be reconciled to these possible repercussions of Pak-American Alliance, 
First of all, the alliance which would be intended to strengthen the Pakis- 
tani army may equally stimulate new efforts on the part of the Government 
of India to strengthen its own military forces. This will mean an arma- 
ment race which may. not ultimately conduce either to Indian or Pakistani 
welfare. Secondly, just as Pakistan may have an ally, so India also 
may have to seek for an ally, upon whom she may depend for help in case 
of need. The projécted Pak-American Alliance, if accomplished, may, 
therefore, as the Prime Minister has pointed out on more than one occasion, 
result in changing the outlook of the whole region of South and South- 
East Asia. 


The late Mackenzie King 


It is but natural that people will long disagree about the character and 
achievements of Mackenzie King" who had an unusually long tenure ‘as 
Prime Minister of Canada. It is impossible for a mere straightforward man 
with a clear cub policy to-come to the top of affairs and far less to remain 
there long even if by chance he reached there. Baldwin had much reputa- 

‘tion in England to be a straight and honest man. But the late Professor 
Laski very aptly pointed out once that no person without qualities other 
than mere honesty and straightforwardness "had ever become Prime Minister 
of England: or would ever bé. ' He must have some amount of wiliness in 
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him and some excellent capacity to adjust his views to the needs of the 
time and to the temperament of those with whom he would be required 
to work. f - ` 

An author has suggested that Mr. King early dedicated his life to the 
advancement of human welfare and to that end he worked incessantly in ` 
office and out of it. „As Prime Minister he made this objective the central 

` factor of his policy. Senator Crerar who was the late Prime Minister's 
colleague both in the House of Commons and in the Ministry for many years 
thinks that this is an entirely wrong approach of the life and character of the 
great Liberal leader. Mr. King’s first object was to keep his party in 
power and himself at the head of it. This object he gained for an in- 
eredibly long period. It is true his opponents were weak. They were mon 
of a far lower stature. Their words .did not carry as much weight with 
the people as his. Even when for a period they gained a lease of power, 
he found it possible to have them routed after a time and arrange for his 

‘own come-back to office. This he could do very often because he knew 
how to adjust himself to circumstances, Even when a matter urgontly 
required a solution, he’ nót unoften left it undecided and this because he 
knew that decision in one way would alienate him from one group of suppor- 
ters and decision in another way would alienate him from another group. 
So things were allowed to drift until the matter found a natural solution. 
His chief source of strength was his power to come by instinct to a right 
decision. He felt instinctively ab every political juncture what direction 
he should. take. He had only to improvise reasons for justifying to the 
public the step he had already decided to take. ‘This improvisation was not 
always very convincing but the general body of the people had no: doubt 
that the direction he had taken was right. 

Mr. King’s maternal grandfather had to leave the country with a price 
on his head and he had to live a very precarious life in the United States 
where his mother was born in a garret. This engendered in her son a 
spirit of family pride which was illustrated later by his desire to die in 
Toronto and to be buried alongside the other members of his family. But 
though he was punctilious in the fulfilment of his social duties even in 
the busy hours of a Prime Minister’s life, he was rather a lonely person. 
This loneliness was certainly heightened by the fact that he was a bachelor 
and never developed the habit of initiating anybody into the recesses 
of his mind. : 


Amendment of the Constitution 


It is understood from newspapers that different State Governments 
are at present considering those sections of -the Constitution which may 
in their opinion require amendment. There are many persons in the 
country who may shake their heads over this matter.. In their view the 
Constitution once adopted is something sacrosanct -and should not be 
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touched by profane hands. It is, of course, true that the Constitution, 
enshrining a fundamental law of the country, should not be subject to 
constant changes. That may undermine the basic character of the Consti- 
tution which is intended to provide a permanent: mechanism of govern- 
ment’ for the country and definite rights and privileges for the people. 
But at thie same time it should b» rememb red that although several years 
were taken in framing the Constitution of independent India, it was so 
intricate, so detailed and so: elaborate an affair that even concentrated 
efforts made: over a long psriod could not make ib-as perfect a document 
as it was expected by some to be. It is quite natural on this account 
that here and there lacuna would be noticed. Here and there again both 
the Government and people may find by experience that some provisions 
made in the Constitution -should have-been different from-what they are. 
Similarly, again, here and there, there may be some sections whose inter- 
pretation may be difficult and ‘which may consequently be made to bear 
meaning other than what was intended by the framers. It is but meet 
that deficiencies so noticed’ should be made good without delay. ‘In this 
connection it may be pointed out that even the United States Constitution 
which is held in such high esteem by the people-of that country had to 
undergo amendments‘in-certain features’ within a few years of its first 
being put into opération. It is in fact better that the Constitution should 
be amended if deficiencies are noted than' tbat it should ‘incur odium 
because of its operation: with such deficiencies. 

The Iddian National Congréss ‘was, düriog 'its-period: of struggle for 
independence, an ardent advocate.of popular government in tbe country. 
It put particular emphasis on the’ protection of ‘individual ‘rights and’ 
privileges. By way of ensuring the achievement of this idéal it: advocated 
incorporation i in the Constitution of a set of fundaniental rights for the 
people. ‘Conseqaently when the -Cénstituent Assembly ‘first met, the 
representatives elected to this body on Congress *tiéket proceeded to. 
lay stress not only on the necessity of incorporating a chapter on! funda- 
mental rights in the Constitution but on making those rights justiciable 

There were, of course, some’ who thought: that it'would be better if 
all fundamental rights were incorporated in-the Constitution only as 
directive principles without their being justiciable, ‘But those who ‘finally 
framed the Constitution provided for -non-justiciable "directive" principles- 
only in regard to certain matters aod made other fundamental rights 
enforceable by the courts. It was not foreseen at the time that in a 
positive state individual rights and governmental obligations may some-" 
times’ be in conflict. In a welfare state there: are’ many measures which 
the Government may be required to-undertake. But adoption of such 
measures may not be always consistent with the protection of individual 
rights and privileges guaranteed by the Constitution. If ali these funda- 
mental rights were only directive principles, a democratic government 
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` would have been obliged to act up to them but to act up to them only up 
to an extent. If they collided with governmental obligations in respect of 
its ministering to the general welfare of the people, individual rights to that 
extent would have been ignored. 

It has been well said that federalism is legalism. Wherever there is 
division of authority between one governmental unit .and another, there 
is opportunity of conflict and consequent legal action. In India justi- 
ciability of fundamental rights has added further to this legalism. Inti- 
gation has increased to a considerable extent. This may have enriched a 
certain group of lawyers but it has not certainly added in any way to the 
prosperity of the country or to the welfare of the people. In view of this 
itis time both for State and Union Governments to consider whether 
fundamental rights should continue to be justiciable as now. 


14—1850P—I 


Reviews and Notices of, Books 


Purushottam Sri Aurobindo—By Anilbaran Roy, Gitaprachar 
Karjyalaya, Calcutta, 1951. Re. 1.4.. i 


It is a book in Bengali of 48 pages from the pen of Sri Anilbaran 
Roy, one of the chief disciples of Sri;Aurobindo. -Here we have an 
authentic account, though very brief, of the life~and teaching of Sri 
Aurobindo. Now that he is no more on the earthly plane, people are very 
eager to know more about him. This book would, I am confident, prove 
immensely useful to them. 


However, we findin this book an altogether new idea about Sri 
Aurobindo. And this idea is -conveyed in „the hymn to Sri Aurobindo 
with which the book opens, and is expounded in the body of the book. 
The idea is that Sri Aurobindo was an Incarnation of God, who came . 
years ago at a juncture of civilization, which is not yet over. Indeed, it 
is the privilege of us Indians to see an Incarnation in a man of genius and 
extraordinary powers, and it is not too much to say that during the 
‘last fifty years or So many ‘“Incarvations " appeared on the Indian 
scene; but they are not even mentioned today. May be that there is an 
Incarnation just now or there was one, in the strict sense, in the recent 
past. But there were often false incarnations just as there were false 
` prophets. How, then, ‘distinguish between a true Incarnation and a false 
one? This problem awaits solution. 


Further, the conception that Sri Aurobindo was an Incarnation seems 
rather absurd from the viewpoint of Sri Aurobindo’s teaching. We are 
told that through the descent of the supra-mental force a new race—a race 
of supermen would evolve out of men just as men as a species evolved in. 
the past out of anthropoid apes, and all this Sri Roy himself emphasizes. 
But it is far too mystical for us to grasp that the Supermind remains 
transcendent, even though God descended upon earth in the person of 
‘Sri Aurobindo. i 

ADHARCHANDRA Das 


Sikshay Manastattwa—By Manindranath Mukherjee, M.A., B.T., 
D.S.E. Prabartak Publishers, 61, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. Pp. 386. 
Rs, 6-8 only. l 


The book under. review is a publication on ‘ Educational Psychology ' 
written in Bengali. Since the passing of the New Regulations allowing 
option to the B.T. candidates to write their answers either in English or 
in Bengali, quite a number of students has been answering the papers on 
Educational Psychology, in Bengali. But candidates had hitherto been 
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experiencing great difficulties for want of good Bengali books on the 
subject. The present treatise is expected to remove this long-felt want 
on the part of our B.T. students.. SE 
- A remarkable feature of the book is. that it covérs a-major porlion of 
. the Calcutta University BT. syllabus on Educational Psychology, and as 
_ Such it will satisfy the requirements of the B.T. candidates. Although 
“the book, as the author himself admits in his Preface, is a compilation 
of various articles and papers published from time to time in different 
journals and magazines, yet it has not thereby lost its original character. 
"The chapters seem to be all well-knit and well-connected, and follow one 
another quite naturally so that the stray nature of the articles is not in 
the least perceptible to the reader. Although some amount of repetition 
has been unavoidable, yet most of the chapters are exhaustive and 
complete in themselves, and particularly the discourses on Physical Basis 
of Mental Life, Heredity and Evolution, Play and Play-way, Learning, 
Intelligence, ete., are illuminating. 

It would be better if the author would add a Bibliography and an 
Index at the end of the book. It is evident that he has largely borrowed 
the ideas from the standard works of the writers like Nuon, McDougall, 
Sandiford, Woodworth, Ross and others, and have translated some of 
their views. Hence the names of these authors together with their books 
should have occurred in the Bibliography or at least in the Preface. 

: Moreover, the Bibliography would be helpful to the readers by way of 
suggesting references for further study. Probably the book bad to be 
hurried through the press and hence some serious misprints particularly 
in the names (printed in English) of some well-known- authors have crept 
into the book. The result is that many of our examinees who do not 
now-a-days care to turn to original English works do invariably commit 
awful spelling mistakes in those words in their examination scripts, It 
is hoped that they will be carrected in the next edition. 

The book is written in a lucid non-technical style and hence will have 
an appeal to students of Education and laymen alike. It will also be 
valuable for teachers, if kept in our school libraries and properly used, 

| K. K. MOOKERJEB 


Soolety and Education—By Srinibash Bhattacharya, M.A., B.T., 
M.A. (Edn.). Prabartak Publishers, 61, Bowbazar Street, Caleutta. 
Pp. 180. Rs. 2-8 only. 


There is no denying the fact that education modifies social habits, 
manners and customs, and society in its turn is greatly influenced and 
enriched by education. Thus there exists a close interaction between the 
two. To quote the author, '' Education is the dynamic f rce which 
controls, inspires and accelerates the progress of a society. The function 
of education is therefore not only to infuse the light of knowledge but to 
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guide society in próper directions." As Bertrand Russell puts it, ' The 
sole purpose of education is to provide opportunities of growth and to 
remove the hampering influences." We have in recent years- realized the 
importance of the study of a subject called Educational Sociology along 
with Educational Psychology. 

A book dealing with the problems of Educational Sociology was a felt 
need, and the author of the book under review is fo be congratulated for 
bringing out such a handy publication which is expected to enlighten our 
teachers, parents and guardians with the elementary principles of the 
subject. 

But it must be mentioned in this connection that the book ought to 
have contained a bit more elaborate discussion on the various topics 
relating to Society and Education. The treatment is too scanty. In 
the introductory chapter of the book, víz., the chapter on ‘ Social Psycho- 
logy in a Nutsheil’, the author has first taken up for discussion William 
McDougall’s list of fourteen instincts (although he has never mentioned 
the name of McDougall), and then he has attempted to point out the 
place of instincts in the life of man and has intended to stress the fact 
of the influence of the psychology of instincts on the growth and develop- 

. ment of the social and educational institutions. Next, in the few subse- 
quent chapters the author has tried to show how environment affects 
the different types of social, educational and political institutions and also 
how society can contribute towards educational outlook and organization. 
The author's ideas, however, have not been fully, clearly and adequately 
revealed in the style and language used. The language ought to have 
been more expressive. Again, the writer has hardly indicated the relevant 
chapters and the exact page numbers of the reference books (mentioned 
in the form of Foot-notes) from which he has quoted lines. On the whole, 
‘this little volume being a new venture in the field may be recommended 
to the beginners in the study of Education. 


K. K. MooxER)EE 


Kshay-Rog-Katha.—By Ramchandra Adhikari. New Guide, 
19, Krishnaram Bose Street, Calcutta 4. Hs. 8. 

Until a few years ago the medical profession considered that its 
primary duty was to find out proper medicines for various diseases. Of 
late a number of thinkers among them have become dissatisfied with 
such a narrow concept of medical science. Since prevention is better 
than cure, they have sought to find the causes of the origin and growth 
of diseases not only among the various types of bacilli and parasites, but 
also among the social and economic conditions of the community. This 
explains the birth of Social Medicine in the Western countries, wherein 
attempts are being made to study the growth of a particular disease 
against a wider’ socio-economic perspective. To take an example, 
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tuberculosis is of course caused by the tubercle bacilli, which find "an easy 
prey among persons with weak constitutions. There are, however, 
certain social and economie factors which tend to multiply the number 
of such persons and so increase the incidence of this disease. A rational 
study of the causes and cures of tuberculosis should, therefore, include 
an analysis of these elements. 

The author of this book belongs to this school and has sought to study 
the causes of the widespread prevalence of tuberculosis in Bengal! against 
the background of the social and economie conditions in that State. So 
far as the present reviewer knows, this is the first attempt to treat the 
subject of Social Medicine in Bengali. One finds in this book vivid 
word-pictures of the declining economic conditions of the middle classes 
in Bengal in the last half a century. The style is conversational, and 
the language flows so smoothly that the reader finds it difficult to lay 
it aside without finishing it in one sitting. There is evidence in almost 
every page of the book of the extensive knowledge, wide outlook and 
the broad humanity of the author. The book is bound to provoke much 
thinking on the subject, and will no doubt enjoy the popularity it so 
richly deserves. 


oe SaTYENDRA N. SEN 


Ourselves 
CONVOCATION l E 


University Convocation for 1952 was held on the 21st, 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th December. None of the University buildings have 
a hall sufficiently large and spacious to accommodate the graduates 
for the conferment of degrees all at the same time. In some years 
in the past the Convocation had in consequence to be held in an open 
space. But the expenses incurred in erecting a panda! gradually . 
mounted high and the University, which is never in affluent circums- 
tances and .has in fact to run its administration with a deficit budget, 
had to evolve other plans.for holding this important function. Since 
1950 the Convocation has, therefore, been held in the Senate . House 
on four successive days. This scattering of the ceremony over 
different days has taken away to some extent, it is true, from the 
glamour and solemnity of the function, But this has been compensat- : 
ed for to a very great extent by the saving of money ‘so badly needed 
under their heads. 

On the first three days the Vice-Chancellor présided over the 
Convocation. On the last day (24th December), however, the 
Chancellor presided’ over the function and distributed the special 
medals among the recipients of the year. On that day waa also 
present Dr. K. N. Katju on special invitation to deliver the Convoca- 
tion address. Dr. Katju, of course,.needed no introduction in the 
Senate House. He had beén Chancellor of the University for two 
years and a half and presided over the Convocation both in ordinary 
and special sessions more than once. He was, therefore, welcome 
back to the scene of his former activities. The Vice Chancellor who 
had some appropriate words to say on each of the previous days to 
those who were receiving their degrees at his hands gave on this last 
‘day a far more detailed account of the activities of the University 
in its various aspects. The Chancellor who had been associated with 
the University for many decades in different capacities made this 
Convocation an occasion for giving expression to some of his own 
views on educational problems of today. ~All the three speeches— 
of the Vice-Chancellor, Chancellor and Dr. Katju—will be brought 
out in full in a future issue of this Review. Consequently comments 
upon them at this stage are irrelevant. 


* * » * 
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LECTURES ON “THE SHORT STORIES OF RABINDRANATH'' 


Sri Pramathanath Bisi: delivered two lectures “in Darbhanga Hall 
on the above subject. as Hiran. Kumar Basu Memorial Lecturer 
for 1950. 


Dr. INpRA SEN 


Dr. Indra Sen, M.A., Ph.D., of Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondi- 
cherry, delivered a lecture on ‘Sri Aurobindo and the changing world’ 
in Darbhanga Hall on 18th December, 1958. The Vice-Chancellor 
presided over tlie meeting. 

Kavuprram Bast MEMORIAL LECTURES FOR 1958; - 


* * ' * * 


Dr. M. L. Das, M.A., B.L., Ph. D., delivered two lectures on 
Vaidik Jibanabad and Vaidik Karmabad as Principal Khüdiram Basu 
Memorial Lecturer for 1958. 


* * * f 





Official Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
“Notification No. C/1016/92 (Affl.), dated the 9th December,-1953 


It is hereby notified for-general information that under Section 22, read with sub- 
section (3) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor 
is pleased to order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54, the 
Kailasahar Ramkrishna Mahavidyalaya, Tripura State, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta 
University in English, Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, History and Economies to the 
B.A. (Pass) standard with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 
Subjects from 1955 and not earlier." 


S. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


, 


. NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 
No. Ex/23782 of 1953 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found 
guilty of having practised unfair means at the Intermediate Science Examination held 
by this University in March, 1953, are declared to have failed at the examination, have 
forfeited their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examination held 
this year or in any previous year, and that they are debarred from appearing at any 
University or College Examination before the dates mentioned against their respective 


names :— A 
Seat No. Name College Year 
824  ' Irani, Jamshed Namdar Siddharth College Ist January, 1955 
2339 Govekar, Sham Rustomji Ramnarain Ruia Do. 
College. 
2340 Guard, Pervis Rustomji Do. Do. 
i By order, 
T. V. CHIDAMBARAN, 
Bombay, the 12th August, 1953. Ag. University Registrar. 


No. F5./45/53-E. TII 
UNION PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 180, Dholpur House 
New Delhi, the 8th October, 1953. 


Subject—Exolusion of Shri Tej Devidas Pithani (Roll No. 4646). A candidate 
for the Indien Administrative Service, ete. Examination, 1953, from all future 
examinations and selections to be conducted by the Union Public Service Com- 
mission. 


The Union Publie Service Commission have debarred Shri Tej Devidas Pithani 
from appearing at all examinations and selections to be conducted by them in future. 
The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 

(1) Name of the candidate .. Tej Devidas Pithani ` è 
(2) Examination for which he was a candi- Indian Administrativo Service, ete., 


date. Examination, 1953. 
(8) Place of birth .. Kotri (Sind), West Pakistan 
(4) Date of birth .. 21st February, 1924 
5) Father's Name and Address .. Shri Devidas Pithani, Sindhiyo-ka-Bas, 


Jodhpur. 
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(6) Reasons for-debarring ——— ^ .. -Tampered with the entry regarding 
HE date of birth in his Matriculation 

^ : -~ * Certificate. 
(7) Remarks : .. Debarred from appearing at all future 


examinations and selections to be 
conducted. by the Commission. 
His candidature for the indian Administrative Service, etc., Examinations, 1952 and 
1953 has been cancelled., 


(Sd) Dr. (Mns.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
; Deputy Secretary. 
gr - ' ** UNION PUBLIC Service Commission. 


UNION PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION 
No. F.5/41/53-E. III 


Post Box. No. 186, Dholpur House 
New Delhi, the 8th October, 1953. 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri Mar Chand Arora (Roll No. 1719). A candidate for 
the Indian Administrative Service, etc., Examination, 1953, from all future exami- 
nations and selections to be conducted by the Union Public Service Commission. 


The Union Public Service Commission have debarred Shri Mam Chand Arora from 
appearing at all the examinations and selections to. be conducted by them in future. 
The particulars of the candidate are even below :— 


(1) Name of the candidate: Mam Chand Arora 
(2) Examination for which he was a candi. Indian . Administrative Service,  eto., 
date. ` s Examination, 1953. 

(3) -Place, of birth : Bi .. Sardhana (Meerut), U. P. 

(4) Date of birth .. 80th November, 1926. 

(5) Father's Name and Address m Siri, Pabn, Ram Arora, Sardhana (Meerut) 

(6) Reasons for. debarring . ' «+ "Tampered with the entry regarding 
date of birth in his High School Certi- 
ficate. 

(7) Remarks . . .. Debarred. from appearing at- all future 


examination and selections to be 
: conducted, by the Commission. 
His candidature for the Indian Administrative. Service, etc., Examination, 1953. has 
* been cancelled. 


(Sd) Dr. (Mas.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Union PUBLIO SERVIOE Commission 


Po 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
No. F.12/29/ 53-E f 


Post Box No. 186, Dholpur House 
New Delhi, the 28th EE TA 1953 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri Jagat Singh Yadava, a candidate for Joint Services 
_ Wing, May, 1952 (Roll No. 703) and January, 1953 (Roll No. 2023) Examinations 
‘from examinations and selections conducted by the Union Public Service Com- 
mission. 
The Union Public Service Commission have debarred permanently Shri Jagat Singh 
Yadava from all examinations and selections conducted by them. 
The~particulars of the candidate are given belowg— 


e 


(i) Name of the candidate- .. Jagat Singh Yadava 
(2). Examinations.for which he was & candi- Joint Services Wing (May, 1952) and 
date. Joint Services Wing (January, 1953) 
Examinations. 


TAL T1R^50P-—T 
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` (3) Place of birth .. Kanina Khas, P. E. P. S.-U. 
(4) Date of birth .. 10th February, 1932 


(5) Father's name and last address .. Rao Bansi Dhar, V. & P.O. Kanina 
Khas, Dist. Mohindergarh, P. E. P. S, U. 


. ++ (1) Furnishing wrong date ‘of: birth im 
his application and 


ends (2) Forging a date of birth certificate. 
(7) Remarks — .. Debarred permanently from all exami- 


nations and selections conducted by . 
the Union Public Service Commission. 


(6) Reasons for debarring 


His candidature for Joint Services Wing (May, 1952) and (January, 1953) has been _ 
cancelled. 
(Sd) B. CHATTERJEE, 


Deputy Secretary, 
Union PUBLIO Servic COMMISSION. 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
l F.8/102/52.8. 


Dholpur House ma 
New Delhi, the 5th September, 1953 


Subject —Exclusion of Shri Pascal Saldhana, a candidate for Second Mate’s Certi- 


ficate of Competency from all future examinations and selections conducted by 
the Union Public Service Commission. 


. The Union Public Service Commission have debarred Shri Pascal Saldhana from 


appearing at all exeminations and selections to be conducted by them in future, 
The particulars of the candidate are given below— 


(1) Name of the candidate - .. Pascal Saldhana 

(2) Examination for which he was a.candi- Second Mate’s Certificate of Competency 
$ date 

(3) Place of birth .. Udipi, India 

(4) Date of birth - .. 20th April, 1919 

(9) Father's name and address +. Not available 


(6) Permanent address of the candidate «+ Yermal Village, P.O. Yermal, Udipi 
Taluk, South Kanara District. 


(7) Reasons for debarring .» Attempted to bribe the Examinr of 


Masters and Mates at Calcutta. 
(8) Remarks -. Debarred from appearing at all exami- 
nations and selections to be held by 

the Commission. 


D.-C. DAS,- 
: Secretary; 
Union Pusrio-Smrvice COMMISSION. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 
‘ Notification 


It is hereby notified. that the under mentioned candidates, who have been found 
guilty of having resorted to unfair means at the University Examination held in March/ 
April, 1953, are declared to have failed at the respective examination and that they 
have further been debarred from appearing at^any examination of this University of 


1954. - 

Name of examination with Roll No. 
(1) Roll No. 9 M.A. (Prev.) English . 
(2) Roll No, 45 B.Sc. (Agri.) 

(3) Roll No. 247 B.Sc. (Pass) 


E 


mox 


Nane of candidate 


. Daya Shanker Srivastava S/o. Sri Ram 


Pratap Lal. 


Ramesh Chandra S/o. Sri Jaya Shanker 


Sobhagya Chandra Agarwala S/o. Sri 
Sher Charan Lal. 


(4) Roll. No. 195 B.Sc. (Pass) Awadesh Mani Tripathi S/o. Sri Narba- 
deshwar Pd. Mani Tripathi. 
(5) Roll No. 603 B.Sc. (Pass) ese Mohan Misra S/o. Sri Dashratha 
isra. 
. (6) Roll No. 39 B.A. (Pass) as Brahma Nand Rai S/o. Sri Beni Madhav 
(7) Roll No. 1281 B.A. (Pass) .. Prem Shanker Mehrotra S/o. Sri Sheo 
: Y Shanker Das. 
(8) Roll No. 88 B.Com. (Pt. I) Purushottan Das Chaddha S/o. Sri 


- (9) Roll No. 442 LL.B. (Prev.) 
(10) Roll No. 130 LL.B. (Prev.). 
(11) Roll No. 173 LL.B. (Final) `- 
(12)*Roll No. 


SENATE HovsE, 
Allahabad, October 31, 1953. 


1244 B.A. (Pass) — 


Radhey Lal Chaddha.' 

Saiyed Nazeer Husain Naqvi S/o. Syed 
Fida Husain Naqvi. 

Lalu Lal Tewari Slo. Sri Shyam Sunder 
Tewari. 

Prem Nath S/o. Sri Shyam Lal 

Mohammad Ashtiaque Ahmad, S/o. Sri 
Nazir Ahmad. 


ž I. D. CALEB, 
Assistant Registrar (Admin.), 
University or ALLAHABAD, 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registra . 


" 


Banaras, September, 11, 1953 


List of candidates of the Admission Examination of 1953, who have been rusticated 
for evading the rules and for giving mis-statement in regard to the class and year in. 
which they left the school where they studied last. 


Roll Name of candidate Address Period Shall be 
No. of eligible 
$ rusti- to appear 
cation, at the 
Admis- 
P sion. Ex- 
aming- 
tion 
742 Pukhraj, S/o. Bhanwrilel V. Kothia, P.O. Kothia, 2 years + 1955 
Patni. Dist. Darbhanga. 
157 Phool Chand Gangwal, C/o. Shri J. Mishra, 54/18, 2 years 1955 
: S/o. Sohan Lal Gangwal. Daranagar, Banaras. 
073  Segarmel Gangwal, S/o. C/o. Shri Site Ram Tripathi 3 years 1956 
Shri Takhatmal Gangwal C.4/201, Sarai Gobar- 
dhan, Banaras City. 
1030 Sempat Lal Patni, Sjo. - Do. 3 year 1956 


Shri Tansukh Lal Patni. 
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1149  Bhawarlal Kankani, S/o. C/o. Shri Sitaram Tripathi, 2 years 1955 
Shri Bankat Lal Kankani. C.4/211, Gobardhan 
7 Sarai, Banaras. 
1157 Deviprasad Agarwala, S/o. C/o. Kanhiyalal Devi- 2 years 1955 
Kanhiya Lal Agarwala. prasad Agarwal, Rajal- 
desar, P.O. Rajasthan. 
1172 Madan Mohan Patel, S/o. C/o. Kistanaram, Laduram, 3 years 1956 
Shri Ladulal Patel. Ladnun, Rajasthan. 
1182 Pukhraj Pandya, S/o. Shri Nemichand Nathmal 3 years 1956 
Nemi Chand Pandya. Pandya, Ladnun, 
' . Rajasthan. x : 
366 Ghamandi Ram Sethi, S/o. C/o. Saraogi, P.O. Bahala, 3 years 1956. 
Shri Prem Sukh. Garhwa Road, Dist. 
Palamanu. 
447 Hulas Mal Jain, S/o. C/o. Kunan Mal Bhanwar- 3 years 1956 
Bhanwar Lal Jain. lal Sethi, P.O. Ladnun, 
i Rajasthan. 
578 Kishanlal Agarwal, S/o. C/o. Manikchand Nandlal 3 years 1956 
Shri Sobhachand. Agarwal, Ladnun, 
Rajasthan.. 
931  Suganchand, S/o. Phool C/o. Mansukh Dass Patni, 3 years 1956 | 
Chand Kala. V. Kothia, P.O. Kothia, 
; E : Dist. Darbhanga. n E ‘ 
959 Sampat Rai Churiwal, S/o. C/o. Jhumarmal Anandlal 3 years 1956 
Shri Jhumar Mall. Churiwal, P.O. Ladnun, ` E 
Rajasthan. 
1024 Sampatlal Gangwal, S/o. C/o. Madanlal Shantilal 3.years 1956 : 
Shri Ladu Lal. No. 60, Nalini Seth Road, 
s Calcutta. . s 
1040  Sumermal Patni, S/o. C/o. Nanuram. Ganeshmal 3 years 1956 
Shri Ganesh Mal. Patni,. P.O.  Ladnun, 
Rajasthan. 
1083 Vishwanath Pareek, S/o. C/o. Vanshidhar Pari-ka- 3 years. . 1956 
Bansidhar Viswanath bas, . P.O. Ladnun, : TE 
Pareek. Rajasthan. 
1150 Bhanwarlal Agarwal, S/o. C/o. Manikchand Nandlal, 3 years 1956 
Manikchand Nandlal. P.O. Ladnun, Rajasthan. z 


The following candidate was rusticated for using unfair means at the First Pro- 
fessional Supplementary Examination (Ayurveda) of 1953 and is not allowed to appear 
at any of the University Examinations before 1955 :— 

Roll No. Name and address of the candidate Period of 
-— rustieation. 


1 Bhawani Datta Misra, S/o. Pandit Shiva Datta Two years 
Misra, 43/18, Jatanbar, Banaras. 
A. B. MISRÁ, . 
Registrar. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 
No. Ex/22826 of 1953 


It is heréby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in March and 
April, 1953, are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, have forfeited 
their ‘claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them either at the examinations held 
this year or in any previous year, and that they are debarred from appearing at any 
University or College Examination before the dates mentioned against their respective 
names :— 


Seat Name College Year 
No. . | i 
Intermediate Aris Examination 
1208 Parab, Narhari Babaji - Siddharth College “Ist January, 1955 
1274 Savant, Prabhakar Do. : Do. 

Sambhaji. re 
1321 Cutehhi, Fakhruddin St. Xavier's College Do. 


Mahamedali,. 
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Intermediate Science Examination 


2445 Sen, Tushar Kanti Khalsa College Ist January, 1955 
2804 .. Parikh, Shashikant Puru- Ramnarain Ruia College Do. 
shottamdas. 


B.A. Examination 


1936 Multani, Baloo Mohandas St. Xavier’s College Ist January, 1956 
b - First LL.B. Examination : 
179 Sharma, Chandranath Government Law College Ist January, 1956 
Motadin. j 


It is further notified that the following persons who have been found guilty of prac- 
tising unfair means as mentioned below are debarred from appearing at any University 
or College Examination before the date mentioned against their respective names :— 


Name of.the persons Reasons for which The ‘period for 
debarred. which debarred. 
Mr. Ayrez Gonsalves For having altered his date Ist January, 1955 
ae of birth in the Leaving i : 
Certificate. 


Mr. Ramakant Radhakrishna Chomal For having tampered with lst January, 1956 
the statement of marks ` 
obtained by him at the 


^ Intermediate Science 
` Examination of 1953. 
Miss Shamala V. Jayavant . For having made an Ist January, 1955 


unauthorised alteration 

in. the statement of 

marks obtained by her 

f at the $.8.C. Exami- 

sx d nation. e 
Mr. Dayaghan Gautam Musale : Do. Do. 


T. V. CHIDAMBARAN, 


Bombay,:the 4th August, 1953. Ag. University Registrar. ` 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
No. 10977/53-G ; x 
: Solan, the 13th October, 1953. 
The Principal, Arya College, Ludhiana, vide his letttr No. 315, dated the Ist October, 
1953 has rusticated the following student, for a period of one year with effect from the 
9th July, 1953, for the reason mentioned below— 


Regd. No. Name Fathers name Class Reason 
50-al-300 Teja Singh Mehar Chand _ IV year Organising ^ strikes and 
Aggarwal. disorderly ^ behaviour. 


TRILOCHAN SINGH, 
Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination), 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
Notification 


It is hereby notified for general information that Jagdish Narain, whose particulars 
are given below, has been debarred from appearing at any examination of the University 
for a period of two years, ùe., for the examinations of 1/54 and 1955 for having forged 
the signatures of the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Bundi on his application form for 
permission to appear at the High School Exemination of the University for 1953. 


Name a ke .. Jagdhish Narain 
Father's Name t .. Shri Bhura Mal 
Date of-birth - E .. 16th July, 1933 
“ Address - s .. Ward Shripura, House No. 350, Neat 


City . Hospital, Kotah (Raj.). 
(Sd) Illegible, — . 
damn, 007 Registrar, 
September 17, 1958. ; UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
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-UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. HC/644 
Cuttack, the 6th October, 1953 
In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who: took recourse to unfair means at the Soppene B:A. Examination of 1953 
are penalised as noted against each :— 


Roll No. Name " Institution - Penalties imposed ' 
$ BACHELOR OF ARTS , ok 
64 Sri Gauranga Charan Padihari F. M. College, Result for 1953 Supple- l 
S/o. Harekrishna Padihari, Balasore, Non- mentary Examination is 
Naripur, P.O. Bhadrak, Collegiate. cancelled and he is de- 
Dist. Balasore. : i barred from appearing 
. ~- ab any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1955. 3 
72 Sri Abinash Goswami, S/o. Bhadrak College, - Result for 1953 Supple- 
Late Dhaneswar Goswami, Bhadrak. mentary Examination is 
C/o. Prahilad Ch. Das, ` cancelled and he is de-. 
Pleader, P.O. Bhadrak, barred from appearing 
Dist. Balasore. at any of the examina- 
i : tions prior to the Annual 
í : Examination of 1955. - 
82 Sri Bibhutibhusan Naik, S/o. Bhadrak College, ‘Result for 1953 Supple- 
Parbati Charan Naik, Bhadrak, . mentary Examination is 
Vil. Kasimpur, P.O. cancelled and he is de- 


Kothar, Dist. Balasore. 


University OFFICE, eon 
The 6th October, 4958; 


barred from appearing 

at any. of the examina- 

tions prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1955. 
(Sd.) Illegible. 

Ag. Registrar. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 11922, dated the 29th September, 1953 
Subject—Issae of a B.A. Diploma to a wrong person by false representation. 


It is hereby announced that a Diploma for the B.A. Examination of July, 1952 
actually meant for Purnd Chandra Panda, the details of whom are given below has 
been wrongly issued tó another Purna Chandra Panda on an application fraudulently 


made by the latter. 


(1) Name of the candidate Es 
(2) Name of father ; Sa oe 
(3) Date of birth os ws 
(4) Permanent address 


(5) College from which appeared 
(6) Examination he passed 


(7) Roll No. in the examination 
(8) Regd. No. as a student of this s University 
(9) Babies offered 


Purna Chandra Panda. 
Sri Radha Krishna Panda, 


“17th September, 1929 


Fulawar-Kasalea, P.O. and Dist. 
Balasore. 

Fakir Mohan College,- Balasore. 

Supplementary ‘BAL Examination. 


held in July, 1952. 


65 

721 of 1947. 

English, Oriya (Comp.), Economics and 
History. .. 


A fresh Diploma is being issued to the right person with these particulars on its 


reverse along with an attested photograph of the candidate. 


The Diploma will also 


contain an endorsement signed by the Registrar and countersigned by the Vice-Chancellor 


of this University. 


A. copy of the endorsement is given below— 


“This Diploma with the particulars mentioned above is issued to Sri Purna Chandra 


Panda who is the candidate actually entitled to receive the same. 
been handed over by me to the candidate personally on proper identification. 


The Diploma has 
The 


Diploma: wrongly issued to another Purna Chandra Panda who took the same by fraudu- 


lent application is hereby cancelled. 

Countersigned. 
P. MISRA, 
Vice-Chancellor. 


G. C. RATH, 
Registrar. 


No other Diploma of the above name and description is to be taken as genuine and 


authentic. 
UNIVERSITY OFFICE, CUTTACK, 


The 29th September, 1953. 


G. C. RATH, 
Registrar, 


wi 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY . 
Notification No. EC/572 


z Cuttack, the 5th/8th September, 1953. 


^In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


. who took recourse to unfair means at the various Supplementary Examinations of 1953 - 
* are penalised as noted against each : _ z 


Roll Name . ‘Institution Penalties, imposed 
No. i à 
k MATRICULATION 
2931 Sri Murali Dhar Panda, S/o. Patnaikpara High Result for 1953 Supple- 
É Sudarshan Panda, At— School, Sambal- mentary Examination is 
Jharuapara, P.O. and Dist. pur (Private). cancelled and he is de- 
Sambalpur. : VT eg barred from appearing 


at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Annual 
Examination of 1953. 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 
570 Sri Khiroda Chandra 8. C. S. College, Result for 1953 Supple- 


Mohanty, S/o, Siba Charan Puri. . mentary Examination is 
Mohanty, Alamchand ` cancelled and he is de- 
Bazar, Cuttack. barred from appearing 


at any of the examina- 
nations prior to the 
Supplementary Exemi- 
nations of 1954. 


` ` INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN SCIENCE 
850. Mira  Sündari Dei, D/o. Ravenshaw Col- Result for 1953 Supple- 


Radhashyam. Mohanti, lege, Cuttack. mentary Examination is 
: Sub-Divisional Officer, cancelled and she is de- 
P. W. D., Nayagarh, Puri, 1 barred from appearing. 
C/o. Bhubaneswar Das, at any of the examina- 
Subordinate Engineer, tions prior to the 


Ranihat, Cuttack—l. . i Supplementary .Exami- 
. nations of 1954. 


: BACHELOR OF ARTS 
425 Sri Bishwa Natha Sahoo, S. C. S. College, Result for 1953 Supple- 


S/o. Ram Chandra Sahoo, Puri. (Non- mentary Examination is 
Vill.’ Dhalapathar, P.O, Collegiate). eancelled and he is de- 
"Kalapathar, Dist. Puri. barred from appearing 


at any of the .examina- 

tions prior to the ' 

Supplementary Exami- 
E nation of 1954. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
546 Sri Srikanta Kumar Patnaik, Ravenshaw Col- Result for 1953 Supple- 


S/o. Sri Dibakar Patnaik, lege, Cuttack. mentary Examination is 
At—Angul Town, FO. ; cancelled and he is de- 
Angul, Dist. Dhenkanal, barred” from appearing 
‘C/o. Sri B. Patnaik, At— PEE at any of the examina- 
Gangamandir, Cuttack—1. . tions prior to the 


Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1955. 


Universiry OFFICE, CUTTACK, (Sd.) Illegible, 
The Sth September, 9153. Assistant Registrar. 
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BIHAR UNIVERSITY 


‘No. B/24459-507 
Patna, November 4, 1958 


Sri Kailesh Chandra Mittra, who forged the signature of the Principal, Gaya College, 
Gaya, for permission to appear privately at the T.A. Examination, has: been. debarred 
from appearing at all the University Examinations prior to the Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1956, : 

É (Sd) Xllegible, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY. OF POONA 
Circular No, 85 of 1953-54 S ore "ub c 


Pursuant to a resolution of the Executive Counéil passed at its. meeting held on the . 
8th August, 1953 exercising its powers under Ordinance 132 the result of candidate 
No. 1025 Shri Ladharam Jarijimal Ramrakhyani, at the B.A. Examination held in 1951 
is hereby cancelled and the said Shri Ramrakhyani is declared to have been ineligible 
to appear at the said examination, as he was found guilty of having adopted malpractice 
in appearing for the B.A. Examination and thus obtaining the degree. The Degree 
Certificate issued to him is also hereby deemed as cancelled. 


GANESHKHIND, PoonA—?7. 
G. P. BHOSLE, 


The 22nd October, 1953. —— toe ES Registrar, 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). 
Notification 


+ 


It is hereby notified: that — 
l. For making deliberate previous arrangement to impersonate in the Exami- 
nation Hall-— i 

(a) the result of Tirath Singh, Roll No. 65011, B.A. Examination, September, 
1952, who had been disqualified for 4 years under Regulation 13, has 
been quashed ; NET = f 

(b) the persons noted below have been disqualified as being not fit and proper 
persons to be admitted to any future examination of this University :— 

(4 Swarn Singh, a VI year class student. of Khalsa College, . Amritsar, who 
impersonated for Tirath Singh, Roll No. 5011, B.A. Examination, Septem- 
ber, 1952. ^s s . 

(4) Bhag Singh, LX class student of Jat High School, Rohtak, who imper- 

: sonated for Jaljit Singh, Roll No. 52112, Matriculation Examination, 
1953. 
2, The following persons have been disqualified as being not fit and proper persons 
to be admitted to any future examination of this University— 

(i) Kharaiti Lal, son of Shri Kanshi Ram, an employee in the office of the 
Dental Council of India, New Delhi, who obtained a duplicate copy of 
the B.A. Certificate on the basis of a false statement of his having passed 
the said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1946. 

(iù) Om Parkash Bhatnagar, son of Shri M. B. L. Bhatnagar, who tried to ob- 
tain a duplicate copy of the Intermediate Certificate on the basis of a 
false statement of his having passed the said examination from the 
Panjab. University, Lahore, in 1947. : 

Sonaw (Simla Hills). ' BHUPAL SINGH, 

August, 27, 1953. mug bute Moats ERIS Registrar. 


- AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 35 of 1953-54 - 


In continuation.of this Office Notification Nos. 138 of 1952-53, dated June 22, 1953 
and No. 20 of 1953-54, dated August 8, 1953, ib is hereby notifiéd that Roll No. 559, 
Enrolment No. A471703, Mahendra Pratap Singh Jain, a candidate for the B.A. Exami- 
nation of 1953 as an ex-student of Agra College, Agra has been debarred from appearing 
at any examination of the University before 1955 as he was found to have used unfair 
‘means at the said examination. ae - eR 

: SENATE HOUSE, AGRA, L. P. MATHUR, D.Sc. (Carr), 

August 18, 1953, Registrar. 
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OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
Hyderabad-Deccan. 
Notification 


"Mr. K. Lingappa, son of Mr. K. Chandriah, an ex-student of Vivek Vardhini College, 
Hyderabad-Decean, has been found guilty of producing fictitious certificates of having 
passed the High School Cortificate Examination conducted by the Board of High School 
Education, Central Provinces and Berar. He is, therefore, rusticated for three years 
and debarred from appearing at ny University Examination for that period commencing 
from the Supplementary Examinations of 1953. His admission to the I:Com. class of 
Vivek Vardhini College, Hyderabad-Deccan, was against the rules and is hereby cancelled. 
The application form submitted by him for the Supplementary I.Com. Examination 
to be held in September, 1953, is Fejecuds 





e us `M. A. OSMANII 
The 8th September, 1953. : - Controller of Examinations, 


i 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 
No. 0/12471-508 
Patna, “the 9th September, 1953 


Shri Adalat Mian, who forged the signature of the Principal, Rajendra 
College, Chapra, for permission to appear privately at the I.A. Examination, 
has been debarred from appearing at the University Examination prior to the exami- 
nation of 1956, 


(Sd.) Illegible, 
Registrar. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 
à Cireular No. 39 


The following four students of R. K. College, Madhubani, have been rusticated for 
seven years for gross misconduct with effect from the 22nd February, 1953 :— 

(1) Amar Nath Jha,- Registration No. 1231 of 1949, son of Babu Bindhya: Nath 
Jha, Vill. and P.O. Pindrauch, Dist. Darbhanga. 

(2) Surya Narayan Mishra, Registration No. 1184 of 1949, son of. Babu Maha Kant 
Mishra, Vill, Pariharpur, P.O. Rajnagar, Dist. Darbhanga. 

(3) Janardan Kumar, Registration No. 1251 of 1949, son of Babu Arjun Kumar, 
Vill. Parihatpur, P.O. Rajnagar, Dist. Darbhanga. 

(4) Girish Chandra Mishra, Registration No. 1032 of 1952, son | of Babu Upendra 
Mishra, Vill. Arer, P.O. Arer Hat, Dist. Darbhanga. . 

(Sd.) Illegible, 
Kegistrar. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY e 
Circular No. 40 
Memo No. X/12455-85 
Patna, the 17th September, 1953 


Janardan Prasad Srivastava, Registration No. 7351-49, a student of Ranchi St. 
Xavier’s College has been debarred from appearing at any University Examination 
prior to the Annual Examination of 1958, for forging the signature of the Principal 
on his application for scrutiny of answer books. 


A. NARAYAN, 
f i Controller of Examinations, 
18 —1850P—I 
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' The ground is also seen to contain an uninterrupted series of 
conjunctions and “disjunctions. -It should also’ be referred to by the 
judgment ‘that the ground moves like the men moving.on the ground. 


Now, the.Mimansakas: may contend that the predicate ‘moves’ 
is asserted only of that person wliose action brings about conjunction 
and disjunction and that the predicate in question -does not apply to 
the ground since it doe& not produce them (conjunction and disjunc- 
tion)-being not action ingjtself. If they go so far, then. it is proper 
.to admit that the above predicaie^refers only toan fiction but not to 
conjunction and disjunction ; since such `a 1efetericó- ig. ‘established by 
‘the. .joint method of agreement atid difference. At conjunction and 
disjunction are referred to^by the predicate ' moves’ „then they are 
to explain‘ why they hold that the person loves ‘butenot tlie ground 
though both the person and the ground. coptain. „alike conjunction 
and disjunction. ` Now, the Mimápsakds may. ‘further contend that 
the judgment that Devadattü^ ‘moves is only to be framed but not 
the: judgment that the ground motes becausg ihe action of Devadatta 
is only responsible for conjunction. and disjunction. Such a contention 
is nob tenable. The action: being supersensuous, we fail tó- Know 
whether the action, inheres i in Devadatta or in the ground since it is 

oly inferred from’ ite: effect; viz., conjunction and. disjunction. But 
the effect is shared : in,common by bóth Devadatta and the ground. 
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Now, our experience teaches that the following judgments under 
the specified conditions do not arise in our mind. When Devadatta 
walks on thezground we do never judge that the ground moves. When 
the breeze constantly blows over the+ banks of a river and has con- 
nection with aud disjunction from the slabs of stone on them we do 
never judge that the slabs of stone move. Therefore we arrive at 
the conclusion that the verb ‘to move’ refers only to an action but 
not to conjunction and disjunction. When the bird mounts high 
towards the sky we perceive that it flies. In the unsupported sky no 
conjunction is perceived since such a contact with the sky belongs to 
the supersensuous sky as well. It. remains ever imperceptible like 
the contact of the aic with the tree. (If the two conjoining terms 
are not perceived then their ‘contact is not " perceived.) It may be 
held that the contact of the bird with 2 particular portion of the sky 
which is marked out by a flood of light is perceived. But such a 
defence is not tenable. When tbe sky is enveloped by the Tamla 
dark clouds we perceive in the dark night that the glow-worm is 
flying. p E, ; 
In that sky there is neither broad light nor darkness having 
parts. There is no object with which the contact of the glow-worm 
and from which its separation will be perceived. When the earth- 
quake takes place we experience that the earth is quaking but neither 
conjunction nor disjunction isseen. Again, if it takes place at mid- 
night of the dark fortnight, no.object- is seen but the shaking of the 
earth is experienced. Hence, the awareness of movement does not refer 
to conjunction, etc. but only to action. Again, if an action is absolutely 
transcendental, it cannot-be inferred. You may hold that it may be 
indirectly inferred. Every effect has a cause. Conjunction and dis- 
junction are an effect. Therefore, they have a cause. This cause,is no 
other than an action. Such an inference is not tenable since the 
relation of universal concomitauce cannot be-established. For, you hold 
that a substance-in-itself is not the cause of conjunction, etc., but is the 
cause when it is qualified by an action. An action being absolutely 
transcendental it is not possible to perceive a substance as qualified 
by an action. Moreover, it is very difficult to perceive the essence 
of acause. Hence it is difficult to detect the relation of -universal 
concomitance even in a similar example like a jar, etc. But when 
we infer a transcendental object like the soul we face no difficulty 
since the object to be inferred has the dependent character. We all 
perceive that a jar is dependent upon its cause, i.e., parts. Hence, 
in the similar example the relation of universal concomitance is 
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perceived. "Therefore, we come to the conclusion that an action is 
not inferred from its “effect. The action is not -also inferred from 
^enjunction. The last effect of an action is conjunction and the 
ition perishes in the next foment. Hence, am action which is 
ictually present cannot be inferred from conjunction, its effect The 
oredicate ‘moves’ refers to a present action. It cannot be inferred 
‘rom conjunction and disjunction so long as it is present. An action 
»ndures only for a short period of four moments. An action comes 
nto being in the first moment. It produces in the second moment 
lisjunction which destroys the earlier contact in the third moment. 
In the fourth moment it produces a fresh subsequent contact with some 
other object. In the fifth moment it passes away. The subsequent 
zontact is not perceived when it cones into being since the perception 
of ani object is causally determined by its object. If it (the subsequent 
:onjunetion) is the reason of the inference of an action, the percep. 
tion of the reason is necessary. When such perception takes place 
the action has passed away. Hence, the action which is actually 
present cannot be inferred. The hypothesis that an action 
is an inference has been refuted in the general introduction. 
The hypothesis that supersensuous power is an inference is also 
refuted in the light of this criticism. The hypothesis that supersen- 
suous power is objectively real has also been elaborately refuted in 
the earlier chapter (1.e., in the section on presumption). i 

Hence, the inference of transcendental action and power is not an 
instance of the’ Simanyatodrsta type of inference. The illustration 
of this type has aiready been given. 

We have explained. the terms 'pürvavàt' and ‘Segavat’ either 
by attaching the ‘matup’ suffix or by attaching the ‘vati’ suffix. 
Thus we have presented three-fold division of inference before our 
readers, Such a division stands to reasons. 

As the moon-beams become lustureless in the presence of the 
rays of the sun so the definitions of inference given by the learned 
scholar of the other schools become unconvincing when they are 
compared and contrasted with those of inference of this school. 

The definition of inference as put forward by the Buddhist is to 
be criticised in the light of ihe criticism of universal concomitance 
as propounded by the Buddhists. Sabara Svamin holds that the 
relation of universal concomitance is based upon the repeated obser- 
vations of concomitance. He defines inference accordingly. He is 
to be pitied.. (He ‘does not take note of the positive and negative 
aspects of the relation of concomitance. Hence, the universality 
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of such relation is,open to criticism.) We fa'l to understand how - 
do the followers of the Sümkhya school explain inference. The 
universals are not distinct from the individuals. An effect is iden- 
tical with as well as different from its.cause. When an effect is 
identical with its cause the universal belonging to the effect is also ` 
identical with the cause. If the universals have no static existence 
then the re'ation holding beiween the’ two universals cannot be 
accepted from this standpoint. Therefore, the relation only obtains 
between two particulars. Thus, it is difficult to establish the 
universality and the generality of the relation of concomitance. 


Past, PRESENT AND F'UTURE OBJECTS ARE INFERRED 


Now, a new matter is going to be discussed. Our normal per- 
ception which has been defined as arising from the contact of the 
seuse-organ with the object, etc. generally refers to present objects 
‘only. Does inference also reveal only present-objects? Or,-can it 
reveal objects belonging to the other periods of time? The answer to 
these questions is that the past, present and future objects are revealed 
by inference. The past rainfall is inferred from the swollen river, 
The future one is inferred from the gathering clouds. The present 
fire is inferred from smoke. Mimansakas hold that the Vedas 
alone reveal past, present, future, subtle, enveloped and remote 
objects but no other proof can do it. This view is not sound. 
Because, like the Vedas, other sources of valid knowledge reveal 
similar objects. We have already stated that the supersensuous 
perception of the sages reveals objects belonging to the different 
periods of time. Sometimes, we also perceive distant objects. 


AN OBJECTION TO THE VERY EXISTENCE OF TIME 


Some logicians take an exception to the above hypothesis. 
They point out that if time is established to be objectively real 
then the discussion about the knowledge of the objects belonging to- 
the three different periods of time becomes relevant. But it is a 
pity that it is difficult to prove the existence of Time. If time 
does not exist, the division of time into past, present and future 
is absurd. 

As we perceive a jar, etc., so we do not perceive Time. The 
ideas such as ‘slow,’ ‘quick’, etc., do not refer to Time but only refer 
io events. The above ideas do not constitute the reason from which. 
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x Time is to be inferred since as the relation of universal concomitance: 
holds between smoke and fire so it does not obtain between the 
above ideas and time; 
^ How will you explain the difference in the meanings of these 
ideas? A reference to the different series of the -moments of actions 
answers the above question. tes 

It is not reasonable to ‘assume that time is nothing but the 
vibrations of planets, stars eic. It is not distinct from ordinary 
actions. 

The use of the different units of time iut as 8 muhürta 
(48 minutes), a yama (8-hours), day and night, a month, a season, 
an ayana (a balf-year) and a year may be explained as conventional. 
The convention is based on imagination. 

If time is held to be a partless substance which i is one eternal 
and all-pervasive then how can we divide it into parts and use them 
as past, present and future? 


SOME SAY THAT TIME IS A PERCEPTIBLE OBJECT 


A reply to the above objection is as follows: Some logicians 
hold that Time is perceived. When an event is perceived it is 
perceived as qualified by time. In other words, time is & predica- 
tive predicate in a “perceptual judgment. The judgments such as 
‘it has been gradually done’, ‘it has been simultaneously done’, 
‘it has been quickly done, ‘it has been siowly done’, ete. do not 
refer only to events since the diversity “of judgments presupposes 
the variety of objects. How is it that colourless time is perceived? 
If you raise an objection like this then how do you yourself explain 
the perception of colourless colour? Or, how do you explain that the 
coloured atoms are not perceived? Our experience can only give 
an answer to these questions. Ask your experience and learn which 
‘object is perceived and which is not. Simply discover the facts but 
you should not try to find out the ‘why’ of everything. Now, it 
may be argued against the perception of time that among the subs- 
tances only coloured ones are perceived. The perception of qualities 
do not come within the sphere ofthe above law. The perception, 
of all snbstances, is also not determined by it. If it had done so 
then atoms would have been perceived. The law should be re-stated 
in the following manner thai of all substances what is perceived is 
coloured.  Praéasta Deva has also said that only three substances 
have perceptibility, colour and fluidity. It is not a divine mandate 
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so that it should not be transgressed. A mere verbal statement 
cannot solve the problem, viz., which object is perceived and which 
is not since ihe perceptibility of an object lies in its being the object 
of an apprehension, produced by a sense-organ. If it is perceived, 
you should not argue against its perception on the ground that it is 
colourless. Let colour belong to the earth, water and light. "We 
have nothing to object to it since they are experienced as such, t.e., 
coloured. A man who keeps his eyes shut up cannot have perceptual 
judgments like these that it is quickly done, ete., since they have a. 
necessary reference to time. Therefore, time is perceptible. 


If time is perceived at all, why is not perceived as a subject in 
a perceptual judgment like a jar? Our answer to this query is that 
the intrinsic character of time is responsible for it and time is not 
to blame on that account. 


Time is always the predicate of a coloured object in a perceptual 
judgment but is never a subject like a stick. (Though a stick 
becomes a predicate in a perceptual judgment yet it becomes a subject 
in another judgment. But time becomes never a subject in a percep- 
tual judgment.) But the sky is never perceived even as a predicate. 
The sky is imperceptible not because it has no colour. 


Tf it is held that when the coloured objects such as a stick, ete., 
become a predicate they are perceived but the colourless objects such 
as time, etc., are never perceived as a predicate. Such a view is not 
tenable. The colourless predicates‘ such as universals, elc., are. 
perceived. The law that the coloured objects as a Hedas are 
perceived may be restricted only to the sphere of substances. But 
we point out that such restriction is not possible as the reasons have 
already been stated. Whenever objects are perceived with eyès 
whatever comes within the range ọf eyes is perceived and it doos not 
matter whether the object is coloured or not or whether- it is a subg- 
tance or not. Thus, we also perceive gold to he heavy and hence: 
gravity belonging to such substances, is perceived. The hypothesis 
that gravity is only inferred from the falling down of the substances 
which it belongs to, is not tenable. 

Hence, whatever is perceived with eyes either-as a subject or 88 
a predicate is to be admitted in the list of perceptible objects. 

Therefore, time is a visible object. l Space is also a perceptible 
object because of the same reasons though the hypothesis in vogue 
holds that it is inferred from the concepts ‘near’, ‘remote’, eic. — 
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TIME IS AN INFERENCE 


Some other logicians hold that the judgments such as ‘Devadatta 
has: a stick’, "The lotus is blue’, etc., are different as their contents 
- are diverse. ‘They also hold that though time is not perceived yet 
it is an inference because there are judgments containing such peculiar 
contents as owe their existence to time. _ 

` None can argue against the existencé of time because it is not 
perceived as he can neither deny existence to the bottom of the Earth 
nor to the other side of the moon since neither of them is perceived. 


. Though impressions are transcendental yet as accessory conditions 
they help the sense-organs to produce the recognitive perception. 
Similarly, transcendental time produces such perceptual judgments 
as refer to slowness, swiftness, etc. In connection with the discussion 
about the definition of perception it has been elaborately discussed 
whether the difference in the nature of perceptual judgments arises 
from the diversity of objects or from the variety of conditions. It 
is needless to reiterate the old matter. 


We have arrived at the conclusion that determinate perception 
is not untrue. Hence the perceptual judgments which refer to 
- slowness, swiftness, etc., are not imaginary. 


If we minutely observe an effect such as a piece of cloth or a 
eimiiar object and its coming into being then we come to know that 
we cannot perceive all the conditions of it. Though all the perceptible 
conditions such as threads, the beams setin a loom, the shuttle, 
the weaver, etc., are the same yet we perceive the effect in a different 


^. manner at different times. Sometimes, we perceive that an effect 


is swiftly produced. Sometimes, we also perceive that-it is slowly 
produced. We are to find out some other“ cause to explain the 
difference existing in these two judgments. ' 
Now, the objector presses his point that the above concepts are 
not objectively determined by time but by actions such as vibration, 
‘ete. Some vibrations aré swift, some are slow. They determine 
judgments such as ‘It is swiftly done’, ‘Itis slowly done’, etc. In 
other words, the objector explains time in terms of known objects. 

_ This view is not tenable. How does he explain swiftness or 
slowness belonging to vibrations themselves? What will. be the 
objective ground of these-concepts ? There are judgments, viz., ‘This 
vibration is moving very slowly’, “That vibration is moving very 
swifty,” and so on. 


3 
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Some hold that vibration is surely the sine qua non of these judg- 
ments but itis not the ordinary vibration of Devadatta, ete., which 
determines the idéas of succession, simultaneity, etc. The vibrations 


of planets, stars, etc., condition them. Thus, time is nothing but the - 


vibrations of planets, stars, etc. 


The vibrations of planets and other heavenly bodies constitute the . 


basis of conventional time. The time which is measured by us for our 
use such as yàma (three hours) ahoratra (day and night), prahara (one 
hour and a half), eic. There is innate difference in vibrations.’ Hence, 
it is not difficult to explain different times. But if we subscribe to the 
hypothesis that time is one, then in order to explain different times, 
current in the conventional world, one should assume limiting adjuncts 
which impose limitation upon time. But if we do not subscribe to 
the above hypothesis, we are not to assume that different conventional 
times are due to the action of limiting adjuncts. The different vibra- 
tions are not seen. How will they be measured? The different units 
such as ‘danda’, ‘prahara’ etc., are the means by which it is indicated. 
When time is measured it is expressed by the sentences such as '"This 
much time makes up a danda", “This much time constitutes a 
muhiirta’’, ‘‘This much time is taken up by a prahara”, etc. When 
many acts are performed in a particular moment or within a prahara 
we know that they have been simultaneously done. “When they are 
performed in different moments we know that they have been succes- 
‘sively done. Hence, the objector comes to the conclusion that the 
vibrations of planets, etc., themselves are time and thai they are 
inferred from the invariable mark, constituted by danda, prabara, etc 
The astronomers, who know the secret of time, subscribe to this 
hypothesis. This hypothesis is not-tenabie. When we see the moon 
and other luminaries we see their motion and other activities. 

The sun has slowly gone down. The cold-rayed moon has swiftly 
risen. Mars and Venus seem to have ascended simultaneously. 

Now how are we to account for the term ‘slowly’ contained in 
the sentence ‘The sun bas slowly gone down’? Are we to infer the 


vibration of some other planet in order to explain it? If we do it then : 


we are to face the charge of regressus ad infinitum. Hence, we arrive 
at the conclusion that the vibration of pian-ts is not time and that 
time is a distinct substance. Succession, simultaneity and such other 
terms are used becaus: they all contain a reference to time. 

Does succession flow froin the intrinsic nature of time which has 
been assumed by you? Or, does it depend upon some other conditions 
for succession? If you answer the first quesiion in the affirmative 
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then you should have held that succession independently follows from 
the intrinsic nature of effects such as a cloth, ete., which are being per- 
ceived by usand the assumption of Time is superfluous If you 
answer the second question in the affirmative then the new hypothesis 
is open to the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum since each condition, 
being dependant, requires the aid of another. 


_ Tt will be foolish to indulge in such futile argumentation. We can 
dispense with objects such as the white colour and so on if we follow 
the above procedure. Ifa quality is white by its intrinsic nature then 
let a substance be white by its intrinsic nature and the hypothesis that 
a quality is a distinct object is redundant If it is held that a quality 
is white because of its possession of another quality then the hypothe- 
sis is open to the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum. You should not . 
also hold that the argument against the distinct reality of Time holds 
good since a similar argument against the distinct reality of quality is 
available. The use of temporal expressions such as succession, simul- 
taneity, etc., with reference to eventsin time, viz., a cloth, etc., is due 
to a distinct cause which is other than the events themselves. Another 
cause should not be sought after to lend causal efficiency to the above 
cause. Hence, Time is the cause of the*use of temporal. expressions, 
“viz., simultaneous, étc. 


The ideas such as ‘far’ and ‘near’ based upon space, are distinct 
from those, viz., ‘young’ and ‘old’, based upon Time. If Time is not 
assumed then this distinction cannot be upheld. Devadatta and other 
persons who occupy the distant space are known to us as remote 
objects. They who occupy the near space are apprehended as near 
objects. But if the formers are junior in age then they are cognised 
as young. But on the other hand, if the latter are senior in age then 
they are cognised as old. Hence the temporal ideas such as ‘prior’ 
. and ‘posterior’ cannot be explainedif Time is not assumed. Hence, 
Time is thus inferred. Time is one in number like the sky. It has 
no intrinsic diversity. Sound is the mark of the sky. As sound 
remains always the same and as there is no such mark as points to the 
diversity of the sky so the sky is one. Time is omnipresent in 
dimension since the use of temporal expressions is everywhere 
noticed. It is partless since no part, the locus of the whole, is 
observed. As partless it is independent. :It is a substance because 
of its independence. It is also eternal since it has no cause for 
destruction such as the separation of its parts, etc. 
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THREE DIVISIONS OF TIME 


Time is an individual. It admits of no division, How is Time 
‘divided into three divisions, viz., the present, the past and the future? 
As it admits of nd-division so how do you hold that the present, the past 
and the future objects are‘inferred? Our answer to this question is 
this that Time does not really divide itself into three parts. But 
though the division-.of Time is absent, yet in order to establish the 
conventional division of Time some condition is assumed. What is 
this conditign that imposes apparent division upon Time? We answer 
that it is an action. l f 

The three divisions of conventional time, viz., the present, the 
past and the future do not represent the real divisions of an action of 
the abovementioned condition of "Time. If they (i.e., the present, the 
past and the future) really do so, then Jet an action be the only ground 
‘of all divisions of time. What ‘is the necessity of assuming Time? 
What is marked by its result which comes into being, endures for 
sometime and passes away,.and lasts for a few consecutive moments 
is called ap action. It has the three parts (present, past and future). 
The act which commences from the placing of a cooking pot on an 
oven and ends in taking it down from that is called the act of cooking. 
As it is accompanied by a result, i.e., boiled rice which is emerging so 
it is designated as the present action, i.e., an action in the present 
time. The sentence ‘ He cooks’ illustrates it. The sky which is 
limited by a jar because of its association with the latter is called the 
sky enclosed by a jar. Similarly; Time which is associated with a 
condition, viz., an action—which commences from the placing of a 
cooking pot on oven and ends iu taking down and is marked 
thereby—is called the present one. A series of actions which is 
qualified by an accomplished result is called the past action, i.e., an 
action done in the past time. The sentence ‘‘ He cooked ” illustrates 
it, Time which is associated with such an action-is called the past 
one. An act which is qualified by such result as has not yet 
emerged is called the future action. The sentence '' He will cook’’ 
illustrates it. Time which is conditioned by such an action is 
“thus called the future one. Hence, the expressions the ‘ present’, 
the ‘past’ and the ‘future’ apply to Time. Some hold that the 
present time does not exist. They argue in the following manner. 
When a leaf falls down from.a tree the two spaces are only 
perceived, viz., the space which has been covered by it and the 
space which will be covered by it but the space which it 
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‘covers at the présént moment is not perceived. ' This argument is 
not to the point since conventional time is not indicated bya space. 
But'it is only indicated by an action. The manner of its indication 
has been already described. The use of. temporal expressions owes 
its origin to the divisions of Time by means ofan action. Some 
"temporal expressions represent the divisions of conventional time, viz., 
Ksana (4 minutes), Lava (16 seconds), Kastha (8 seconds), Kala 
(4 minutes), Nàlika (24 minutes), Muhürta (48 minutes), Yama 
(3 hours), Ahorütra (day and night), Masa (a month), Rtv {a season) 
Ayana (the half-year measured by the sun’s apparent course north to 
south of the equator) a period of 6 months measured by the sun’s 
motion either or the north of the equator, Samvatsara (a year), Yuga 
' (quinquennium or a period of twelve years or a period of a few thousand 
years), Manvantara (Manu's period) and Kalpa (a day of Brahman). 


ENOUGH or THIS DISCUSSION . 


The ascertainment of various lunar days helps the performance 
of the Vedic rites. Let us cite examples. One should observe 
l particular Vedic rites on the day of the full-moon and on the day of 
the new-moon. Particular Vedic rites are observed during different 
. seasons. ‘The knowledge of a season assists their observance. Let 
“us cite examples; A Brahmin should kindle sacrificial fire in spring, 
a Kgatriya in summer, a Vai$ya in autumn and a carpenter in the 
rainy-season. But we are in a position to know the different lunar 
days and seasons if we only caleulate the lunar motion and that of 
the sun in conjunction with the different signs of the zodiac, following 
` the method given in the science of astronomy. There are also well 
known popular signs by means of which the different seasons are 
detected. 
l When the cuckoos taste mango blossoms with the .edge of their 
bills and sing sweet notes we know the advent of spring. 
When the creepers on the roadside wither, being dried in the 
scorching rays of the sun and we smell the sweet scent of the jasmine 
. flowers during our journey on road we know the approach of summer. 
When the hilis pu& on a glossy appearance having clouds over 
. their peaks and the peacocks indulge in wild dance on them, stretch- 
ing out their spotted tail the setting in of the rainy season is 
indicated. : 
When the sky as blue as the waters of Jamunà is- decorated by 
the milky-way, resembling a pear! necklace it indicates autumn. 
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The breasts of the youthful damseis remaining warm in spite of 
their prolonged enjoyment in the long nights welcome the presente 
of the dewy season. ; 

The wind, being saturated with frost, blows iiey opens the 
kunda-buds by its contact and speaks of the approach of winter. 
Therefore, though Time is one yet it becomes many, being associated 
with the different actions. * 


M 


DETERMINATION OF SPACE 

Space which has been established should also be considered; in 
the light of arguments similar to those already stated. 

The ideas of the East, the West, etc., being different from cda 
of the objects, located in space, such as the idea of a tree, etc., lead 
to the inference of a distinct cause. Though Space is one becau e. 
of the same mark yet it admits of tenfold division. 

When the sun circumambulates, the contact of its rays with the 
different sides of the table land of the Mount Meru serves the purpose 
of a condition that ideally divides Space into the Hast, the West, 
etc., and other directions. The different directions are the East, the 
South-East, the South, the South-west, the West, the North-West, 
the North, the North-east, the nether direction and the upper direc- 
tion. As ten deities preside over there ten directions so Space which i 
is one admits of ten divisions and these ten' spaces acquire fresh 
designation after the gods such as Aindri (presided over by Indra), 
Agneyi (presided over by Agni (Fire), Yàmya (presided over by Yama 
- (god of death), Nairriti (presided over by Nirrti, (the evil spirit), 
Varuni (presided over by Varuna), Vayavya (presided over by Vayu), 
Kauberi (presided over by Kubera), Aisini (presided over by Igenà), 
Nagiya (presided over by Naga), and Brahmi (presided over by 
Brahman). 

_ Another point draws our attention for the clarification of the 
ideas of Time and Space. We infer Time and Space either indirectly 
from a few judgments or directly from the existent marks which are 
perceived. But the very ground of their inference makes us under- 
stand that they admit of division, How is it that each of them is 
one? When we know Time and Space it is revealed to us that 
there are times and spaces. But we have already discussed the 
matter and pointed out that all the ideas of Time and Space, being 
similar in their nature, point to the hypothesis that each of them is 
merely one. We also realise that no times and spaces are absolutely 
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real. What is the east from one point of view is the south from 
l another point of view. The country which is to the east of Surastra 
is to the south of Malava. The distinction between ‘slow’ and 
‘quick’ is not absolutely fixed. The time which is known ‘as the 
future becomes the present ‘and the past. Similarly, what is slow 
becomes quick and vice versa. Hence, all differences of spaces and 
times are only relative. 

‘In other works of the allied systems of Nyàya and Vaisesika 
Time and Space have heen elaborately discussed. For this reason, 
. the elaborate treatment of them has been given up. Moreover, it is 
welk known that in this world the garrulous persons despised by all. 

"The hypothesis that Time exists is proved. It is either perceived 
or inferred. It admits of manifold divisions. But at the same 
time its. manifold divisions are only conditional, t.e., relative. Hence, 
Gautama, the author of the Nyàya-sütra, has concluded that inference 
reveals the present, the past and the future objects. This conclusion 
is sound. 

The end of the chapter on Inference. 


UPAMANA (COMPARISON) 


In the Nyàya-sütra which treats the classification of Pramana 
Upamana has been mentioned after Anumana. Following the serial 
order of the Pramana the definition of Upamana is given here. 

Upamána is the demonstration of an object to be established 
through its similarity to a known object (N.S.1). 

The earlier logicians have described the specific character of 
_Upamina thus: An assertion which enlightens the similarity of an 
unknown object to a known one and results in deterinining the direct 
signification of a word is Upamana. A citizen who has never seen 
a gavaya (Boselaphus tragocomelu) but desires to know it, puts to an 
expert forester the question, ‘‘Whatis the form of a gavaya?’’ He 
replies that it is like a cow. This instructive sentence informs of 
“the similarity of an unknown object to a known one and thereby 
communicates that the term ‘gavaya’ denotes this unknown object. 

This instruction, being itself composed by words, is no better 
than that of a trustworthy person. Hence, it belongs to the sphere 
of verbal knowledge and as such it should not be recognised as a 
distinct source of knowledge. As it brings about a distinct result, 
viz., the ascertainment of the relation holding between -a term and 
the object denoted by it, so it should be held as a distinct source. of 
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knowledge. If we subscribe to such a hypothesis then the member 
of distinct sources of knowledge should be endless. Though the 
sentences of the ordinary persons and the Vedic sentences consisting 
of injunctions and prohibitions yield numerous distinct results yet 
they do not transcend the domain of verbal know'edge. i 

l A reply to this objection from the ábove standpoint ís as follows: 
When a person, according to his belief in the truth of a word or out 
of his reverence for the utterer of a word, comes to know indepen- 
-dently of any other méans of knowledge that the word correctly 
conveys the object which it stands for, the word is recognised as 
the verbal authority since it is the independent’ source of valid 
knowledge of an object. When a person. advises a person to 
adopt some other means of knowledge in order to know the object 
it is not determined only by the instruction. Word, i:e., the 
instructions given by a reliable person, play here only a secon- 
dary part to enlighten the object in question. We also see that ` 
they (words) play no important part in a syllogism. consisting of pro- 
positions, e.g., this hill is fiery since it is smoky like a kitchen. 
The person who follows the trend of the propositions knows that 
the hillis fiery. But he comes to the conclusion not because of his 
implicit faith in the “veracity of the words, uttered by. a reliable 
person without any reference to the middle term ‘but because of his. 
knowledge of the sound middle term and the sound premisses. If 
the forester had not instructed the means of knowing the gavaya, viz., 
‘the similarity of a gavaya to a known cow to a citizen desirous of 
knowing a gavaya then his instruction would have been the verbal 
authority. “But a gavaya is known by means of similarity referred to 
by the above instruction. It is surely a distinct proof though it 
consists of words. The citizen who grass the animal does not .merely 
¿know it as denoted by the term 'gavaya' from the instruction of the 
forester but experiences its similarity to a familiar cow. Does the 
citizen not identify the animal by.the instruction of the forester? 
We do not deny that the instruction has helped him to identify. 
But it is a truism that his instruction purports to suggest some other 
means, viz., similarity which points to its proper identification. The 
determination of the animal which’ does not immediately follow from 
_ the hearing of the instruction is: “not. verbal knowledge but is such 
knowledge as is obtained by comparison. Though the instruction, 
given by the forester, consists of words yet it is reasonable to hold 
-that it is’a distinct proof called comparison. It seems to us that 
the lines of the commentary on the Nyaya-siitra in this context bear 
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evidence to this hypothesis. We do not quote thése lines as they 
will unnecessarily increase the bulk of this work. ——— 

No more elaboration is required. 

The contemporary: logicians hold that the knower. who has heard 
the instruction, given by the forester, directly perceives that the 
unknown particular bears a close resemblance to the known particular. 
This sensuous perception of resemblance- which is called upamana 
results in the cognition of the relation between the term and the 
object denoted by it. Like the perception of smoke it (the knowledge 
of resemblance) leads on to the establishment of an object which is 
not sensed though it contains sensible property. Hence, it is a 
distinct proof. ‘The -citizen, who has learnt the instruction, rambles 
in the forest, sees an animal similar to a cow and then remembers 
the instruction of the forester that a gavaya is like a cow. — Recollec- 
ting it he’ comes to know that the term ‘gavaya’ applies to it, i.e , 
this is denoted by the term (gavaya). The knowledge: of the relation 
between the term and the object, denoted by it, presupposes the 
knowledge of the term and the object denoted by it. The resultant 
knowledge that this is designated as a gavaya is called upamiti. 
The proximate cause of it is. called upamàna. 

Perception is not competent to reveal the relation between a term 
and the object denoted by it since the figure of a wiid gavaya is only 
apprehended by it. l 

We do rot even ascertain the relation between a word and the 
object denoted by it hearing the instruction given by the forester 
since when the forester has given the instruction the animal 'gavaya' 
is not perceived. When we know for certain that this is the word 
and that this is the object denoted by it we distinctly know that a- 
definite relation. holds between that word and that object, otherwise, 
we fail to do-it. For this reason, Kanada has stated that a name 
cannot, be given to an object unless the latter is perceived and also that 
an effect cannot be produced unless the material cause is perceived. 


A REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT COMPARISON 
1s A Distinor Proor - 

An ebjector subjects this hypothesis to severe criticism. In answer 
to the question of a citizen the forester replies that a gavaya is like 
&cow. —— Em 
The above sentence purports- to convey that an animal which 
resembles a cow is & gavaya by name. It also throws light on the 
relation holding between.a term and, the object, dénoted by it. 
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The above relation doas not obtain between a word and an 
individual since the individuals are innumerabie. But it has been 
decided that it obtains between a word and a class which includes 
all the individuals in itself. : ` 

It has been stated that the.perception of-an object precedes the 
assignment of its name and that of the material cause precedes the 
production of its effect. Is it a Vedic injunction? Can nobody. 
violate it? But the main purport of this statement is that ‘the 
knowledge of an object always prcecdes that of the signification of 
a word. 

The knowldge of the object may be acquired through perception: 
or through some other source of knowledge. There is no hard and 
fast rule that the perception of an object should always procede the 
knowledge of an’ object. The remembrance of an object, aleo, leads 
to the knowledge of the signification of a word. 

The animal which has been seen there is called a ruru (a species 
of deer). Sometimes, we introduce an imperceptible object by the 
mention of its marks and name it. Let us illustrate this point. 
You will know the person to be Caitra—the person whose:teeth are 
long, body is covered with hair, complexion is dark, stature is short, 
eyes are large and jaws are flat. Similarly, it is not impossible to 
instruct a person that the name ‘gavaya’ applies to an animal which 
bears a close resemblance to a cow. 

It may be argued against the thesis mentioned above that if 
the object is not perceived, the instruction that a gavaya is like a 
cow is not believed to be true, It may be answered that though the 
instruction is not accepted to be trustworthy yet the relation of 
significance - holding between the word ‘gavaya’ and the animal 
resembling a cow as suggested by ‘the instruction is not discredited 
to be incorrect. But as long as we do not perceive a gavaya, curiosity 
as to its form lingers in our mind and ies dissolves with 
the perception of a gavaya. 

In fine, the objector holds that the object which is established 
either by perception or by verbal authority requires the help of no 
other proof for its establishment. 


d ELM | (To be continued) - 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


VI, 


BRAJENDRANATH DE , 
SERVICE IN BEHAR: ARRAH 


I left Calcutta on the 19th September for Arrah the head quarters 
station of the district - of Shahabad in Behar, having in the mean- 
time been appointed to he the Assistant Magistrate-Collector of that 
district. I stopped for a day or two in the Dak Bungalow or 
travellers’ rest-house. These usually contain two bedrooms, two ~ 
bathrooms and one diningroom 4nd are to be found at the headquar- 
ters of most districts, and at other important places and “near large 
railway stations ; and finding that there was no suitable house to be 
had in the station at the time, I obtained the permission of the 
Magistrate-Collector and removed to the Circuit House (a Circuit house 
is a house belonging to Government at the headquarters stations of 
districts, intended primarily for the accommodation of the Commis- 
sioner of the Division when on tour or Circuit, but available for the 
„use of other officers when not required by the Commissioner) where 
-I stopped for some time. 

As I was thoroughly conversant with Hindustani, ‘the language 
of the district, the Magistrate asked me to introduce the Village 
Chaukidari (watchmans’) Act [Act VI (B.C.) of 1870] in the villages 
round about Airah. It -was necessary that I should buy a horse. I 
made énquiries, and found that there was a big silver-gray stallion; 
which. had belonged, to a Deputy” Magistrate, and which had been 
standing idle for some time, was for sale; and I bought it. for one 
hundred rupees. I used. to ride out on this animal regularly in the 
morning, and visit three or four and sometimes a larger number of 
villages, explain the provisions of the Act to the people, who had 
according to orders previously sent to them assembled in the central 
village of the group, and select the proper men to form the panchayat, 
or a committee of five or six men to administer the Act, in each 
village, and in the case of véry- small villages, in each group of them, 
then ride back to the station;. “nd then after breakfast attend 
the Court, try petty criminal cases, and do such other work as might 
be allotted to me. Iremeumber that the first criminal case I ever 
tried was one in which a mashalchi or scullion, in the service, of the 
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Sub-Deputy ön Agent, was charged w with the ‘theft of a chicken 
belonging to his master. 


. This went on for about a month or six weeks and I think I may 
say, without any self-laudation, that I did more work during that 
period than most other Assistant Magistrates, who spend three or 
four months or longer in learning work, and in trying to make 
themselves understood. 


At the end of the period, however, I had an accident which 
kept me confined to my bed for a little time. On the 8rd November 
I was returning about 9 o'clock in the morning after introducing 
the Village Chaukidari (watchmans’) Act in three or four villages, 
which entailed a ride of ten or twelve miles. I was riding fairly 
hard, not along a regular road, but along a common village track 
much frequented by cattle. In the rains low places in.these tracks. 
which remain under water -become muddy, and the mud becomes 
indented into deep holes by the hoofs of buffaloes and cows; and . 
after the rains cease, these holes become hard like stone. As I was 
cantering along, one of my horse’s hoofs was caught in one of these 
holes, and he came down throwing me over his head with very 
disastrous results. I was stunned for a little while, but soon recovered. 
sufficiently to see what had happened. I felt great pain in my left 
wrist and found that blood was oozing out from my lower lip, through 
which, à tooth: which had become loosened, had come out and was 
protruding. "My' borse was standing quietly: He. was apparently 


., somewhat stunned too. E. 


The first thing I required was some water to wash. off thé''blood 
in my face. There were men working in the fields; they had previ- 
ously seen me riding along that track before, and knew me to be a 
hakim or officer of some kind. Seeing me in such a predicament 
now, they at once came forward to help me. I asked them for water, 
and one of them at once brought a pitcher filled with rather muddy 
water. I had of course to be contented with that,- and washed: the 
blood off. Then I enquired whether I could get a palanquin or dooly 
(litter), anywhere near, with the necessary bearers in which I could 
be carried to Arrah. They told me that: a dooly was.to be had in 
the house of a neighbouring petty zamindar and several of them very 
readily went away running to. get it, and within half an hour or so, 
they brought me a fairly spacious dooly in which I was carried to 
Arrah with as much comfort, as was possible under the circums- 
tances. | 
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The cheerful alactity shown by the villagers to ip me con- 
trasts very strangely with their behaviour towards Mr. (now Sir 
Duncan) D.J. Macphergon, C.I.E., I.C.S., (retired) on a similar 
occasion in the district- of Champaran in North Behar, as related by 
him tome when we were serving together at Hooghly. He was 
thrown from his horse and broke his leg, when on famine work in 
that district. He apparently (according to his own account) lay for 
quite a long time, before any help came. The villagers at last brought 
not a palanquin or a dooly, but a charpoy (a rough .bedstead) but as 
three of the men who carried him on it were tall and one short or 
vice versa, they caused him excruciating agony with every step that 
they took, and he had to bear it for ten miles or something like that, 
before they reached the nearest indigo factory, where he had a com- 
fortable bed to rest on. The doctor was sent for, but he was another 
30 or 40 miles away, and when he at last arrived, he did not bring 
the right kind of splints, with the consequence that Mr. Macpherson 
had a limp ever afterwards. When I heard this from him some 
years afterwards I could not but thank my stars, that in my case help 
was sO near, and was given so intelligently and with such readiness, 
Mr. Macpherson, however, had his reward, as he got his Companion- 
ship of the Indian Empire, not for his accident, of course, but for 
the general excellence of his famine work. 

However, I was carried into Arrah, and my old servant, the 
Brahman who had been our cook at Lucknow, bu „who had now 
blossomed out into a general confidential servant, seeing the dooly 
coming towards the Circuit House, and hearing what .had happened, 
ran 4o “the house of the Civil Surgeon (Major Thornton, I.M.S.).: 
The latter came at once and did all that was necessary. There was 
an obscure fracture of the left wrist bone and the wrist was put in 
aplints. The protruding tooth was pulled back and the hole below 
the lip was stitched up. The Civil Surgeon gave other necessary 
instructions, and I was putin bed. For some days I was in great 
pain and could not take any solid food, and had to live on slops. 
I had to take morphine in the evening so that the pain might be 
alleviated, and I might have fairly comfortable sleep. I do not 
think I slept much, but I used to be drowsy and used to have most 
delightful and wonderful dreams. 

Up to this time I had lived alone at Arrah, but it was now 
thought necessary that my parents, wife, younger brother and one 
or two other relations should’ come and stay with me. I could not 
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of course bring them all to the. Circuit House, but fortunately I 
could get a suitable house at that time. 

I may here ` give some facts, about ia rents and servants’ 
wages, which -will make people in these hard times wish that 
those golden days had never departed, or would return again. The 
house or bungalow had a large compound, a good flower garden 
in front of the house and a large kitchen garden on one side at a 
short distance from the house. It contained 6 or 1 rooms with a 
terrace roof and .had tiled verandas on three sides. The nominal 
rent of this house was Rs. 60/- a month, but the actual rent I had 
to pay was Rs. 45/- because ihe landlord” in my case the Maha- 
raja of Dumraon, paid the wages of three malis (gardeners) and a 
Chaukidar (night watchman). The head mali, a very competent and 
skilful gardener both for flowers and vegetables got only Rs. 5/- and 
the other two only Rs. 8/- each. I do not know what the same 
kind of men would now get in Arrah or any other town in Behar, 
but I do not think that the same type of men can now be got in 
Calcutta for four or five times what I paid them. 

The Chaukidar who was an ahir or goala (cowherd or iinet 
by caste got Rs. 4/-. The ahirs as a caste had, and stil I suppose 
have, the reputation of being daring and expert thieves and men of 
this caste were generally employed as Chaukidars, on the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a thief. The chaukidar of this house, like 
the chaukidars of the other houses in the station, was allowed fo 
graze his cows in the compound, though there was little enough 
grazing specially in the hot weather months, and, in return for this 
privilege, supplied all the milk I required at the rate of 20 seers 
for the rupee; while the ordinary market rate was only 16 seers, 
which however contrasts very favourably with the present Calcutta 
rate of 24 or 2 seers for the rupee. I may mention here that the 
agents of the Maharaja told me that they considered themselves 
very lucky, if they got the nett rent regularly, as they did from 
me, but in some cases, very rate of course, they not only did -not 
get any rent, but bad to bring money from Dumraon to pay for the 
frequent alterations in, and repairs to the houses “aiid their fittings- 
required -by some of the tenarts. "E EE 

I remained in Arrah for nearly a year, and during that time 
was placed in charge of the various departments of the Collectorate 
and after passing the first Departmental examination was vested 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the second class. NE 

À rather amusing incident occurred in connection with the doi 
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mental examination. I considered that I would find the examina- 
tions in Hindustani and Bengali extremely easy ; and instead of 
answering the questions in oüly one of the two languages, and by 
the lower standard alone, I ‘applied for permission to answer the 
papers in both languages, and by both the lower and higher stan- 
dards. I got permission, and answered all the papers and as this 
was somewhat unusual, I specially pointed out to the Commissioner, 
who supervised the examinations that I was making over to him ~ 
answer papers in both languages by both the standards. I was there- 
fore very much surprised when some time, after the examination, I 
received: a letter telling më. that my answer papers in neither of"the 
languages could be found. I at once wrote back specially reminding 
the Commissioner that 1 had handed over to him the answer papers 
in both languages by both the standards. ' Ido not know what 
happened after that, but apparently the genius in charge of the 
examination cut the Gordian knot by declaring that I had passed in 
‘Hindustani by both standards, and had failed in Bengali also by both 
standards, with which very curious and unsatisfactory result I had 
of course to be satisfied. 

My relations with the Beharis, the people of the province, were, 
I am glad to say, very satisfactory. Among the: Beharis that I 
saw rather frequently were two Deputy Magistrates both Hindus, 
‘and a Muhammadan Sub-Registrar. Of the two Deputy Magistrates 
one was a polished gentleman of the old school. The other was a 
younger man, rather curious in various ways. He ‘dressed in very — 
gaudy clothes and was, I think, already blessed with a couple of wives, 
but he had a great hankering after another, but he wanted this third 
wife to be one that he could take out with him when out driving. 
It was not possible to get such a wife in his own community and he. 
could not make up his mind as to the community from which he 
would get this third wife. In the end, I believe he had to be con- 
tented with the two that he already had. ` There was a Bengali Deputy 
Magistrate also who wab I think, one of the first graduates of He 
Calcutta University. . 

I have heard ‘ov Various occasions, that the Beharis are now very 
jealous of Bengalis. They would naturally feel jealous, if the latter 
monopolised most of the important posts in the province. But what- 
ever the reason might have been, the Beharis not only at Arrah, but 
everywhere else, during the seven years I served in the Province, 
received me with open arms and. did not show any kind of hostility 
towards me. Of course things are very different now, when a diss 
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tinguished: Bengali has been Governor of the Province for some time, 
and there are two or three Bengalis; holding High Court Judgeships 
at Bankipur, but at the time I am speaking of, even such an appoint- 
ment as I was holding was considered to be beyond the reach of most 
Indians, and most certainly of most Beharis. I may mention here 
that I paid another visit to Arrah many years afterwards when one 
of my sons-in-law, Mr. Guru Saday Dutt, I.C.8., was the Assistant 
Magistrate there. He was curiously enough living in the ed house 
in which I had lived. , 

When I was stationed at Arrah I had to go once à fortnight to 

a place called Jagdishpur to preside over the Bench of Honorary 

. Magistrates sitting there to try petty criminal cases. The Jagdishpur 
estate had belonged at the time of the Sepoy mutiny to Babu Kunwar 
Singh, a powerful Zamindar who joined the mutineers. It had, there. 
fore been escheated and conferred on Messrs. Burroughs Thompson 
and Mylie of Beheea for good work done by them at the time of the 
mutiny. They had an Eurasian Manager at Jagdishpur at whose 
house the bench used to sit. I used to travel by train to Beheea 
where Messrs. Burroughs Thompson and Mylne had a dog cart and 
horse ready for me, with another borse half-way between Beheea and 
Jagdishpur. I used to drive to Jagdishpur, try the cases fixed for 
the day, with the help of the bench, of course, and then drive back 
to Beheea and travel back to Arrah by train. I saw Mr. Thompson 
or Mr. Mylne, I cannot now remember which, once or twice at 
Beheea Castle. Messrs. Burroughs Thompson and Mylne were 
gradually reclaiming the jungle lands of the Jagdishpur estate. They 
were also the manufacturers and the patentees of the Beheea Sugar- 
cane mill, which had a very large sale at that time, and a number 
of which were to be seen in almost every village where sugarcane 
was grown. 

There was another indigo- concern belonging to members of a 
family named Fox, and a third one owned curiously enough by some 
Spanish gentleman of the name of Solano. The Jatier had their 
headquarters at Arrah, and there were several factories belonging to 
the concern, along the banks of the Sone, at Nasiriganj &c., on the 
Shahabad side. The Solanos were connected with -the Chardons 
who were Frenchmen, at Arwal on the Gaya side of the Sone, with 
whom I became acquainted when I went to Jahanabad in Gaya as 
Subdivisional Officer. One of the younger Solanos told me once. that 
he used to write and send awful stories to his-mother about the tigers 
and cobras among which he had to live. One cobra story was ‘that 
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.one morning on waking up he saw one of these terrible reptiles in 

` possession of the floor of his bedroom ; he waited and when the cobra 
was at some. distance from the bed he jumped down and took up boots 
and other things which might be conveniently used as missiles. He 
began to shy these things at the snake, till its life became a misery 
to it, and it escaped into the bathroom. Here again it was assailed 
with similar missiles and it at last tried to escape from the. bathroom 
by the waste-water hole in the wall. After it had put its head into 
the hole, Mr. Solano wishing to see some more sport, and anxious 
not to allow the réptile to escape so easily got down to it, and pulled 
it out by its tail. It rampaged round the room again, but Mr. Solano 
was already safe in-his bed and began to attack it with inissiles as 
before. This went on for sometime, the snake putting its head into 
the?hole and being pulled out by the tail several times. At last the 
snake found a way of circumventing its tormentor. It put its tail 
into the hole and progressed backwards, being always ready to attack 
the dreaded biped with its fangs. I have heard this story in various 
modified forms, told by other people, and seen several versions of it 
in print, but doubt whether it has any foundation in fact. . 


BUXAR 


About the end of 1876 Y was transferred from Arrah and was 
posted at Buxar temporarily as Subdivisional Officer in the place of 
Mr. Marindin, who took & month's or six weeks' leave and went to 
Bombay to meet the young lady who was coming out from England 
to marry him. Their wedding took place in Bombay and on théir 
return to Buxar I returned for a few days to Arrah. 

I may mention here that most districts are divided into sub- 
divisions, only a very few small districts have no subdivisions. The 
larger districts have one or two or more outlying subdivisions, each 
under a Subdivisional Officer, besides the Sadar or Headquarter Sub. 
division which used formerly to be directly under the District Officer, 
but is now under the Sadar Subdivisional Officer. The  Subdivisional 
officers unlike most other Government officers get a house to live in 
free of rent. The house ordinarily belongs to Government, but in 
Buxar it was the property of the Maharaja~of Dumraon to whom 
Government ‘paid the rent. The Buxar Subdivisional house was a 
fairly. commodious bungalow fora single man or & young married 
couple with a strip of ‘garden in front, and the Ganges flowing 
behind. The river was however encroaching on the narrow strip 
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of iid: which separated it from the bungalow. "The erosion was 
however going on very slowly; and the Subdivisional Officer was 
still living in it, more than thirty years after, when.I again saw it 
and lived in it for a few days when I was the guest of, my. daughter 
and son-in-law Mr..G. S. Dutt, I.C.8. who was then the Subdivi- 
sional Officer. I believe however that a new. house has sirice been 
built for the Subdivisional Officer. i 

There was curiously enough a mare, «in, those days, which ap- 
peared to belong to the house: It must have been left behind by, 
some previous Subdivisional Officér. It was gone in the. loins and 
could not therefore be ridden but it was good for harness work. As 
I required a riding horse also. I requisitioned for one, according to 
the practice then and I suppose still common, from the stables of 
the Maharaja and rode him about in my tours during the time I was 
there. I was there only for a month or six weeks, but during that short 
time saw a great part of the Subdivision, as I was on tour during 
the greater part of the time. I introduced the Village Chaukidari 
Act in that-Subdivision also. I was at Dumraon for a few days, 
and was the guest of the Maharaja at his beautiful guest house 
surrounded by a garden and a miniature forest with herds of deer 
-and some chattering monkeys. ~ 


DARBHANGA 


From Buxar I was transferred to Darbhanga where I was thé 
assistant of Mr. Anthony Patrick (later Liord), Macdonnell. He. was, 
as is well known, an extremely able officer ; and his ability. was 
already well known to and acknowledged by Government: He had 
done remarkably good work in connection with the. Behar famine of 
1874, and had as a reward for such work been made the. first Magis- 
‘trate-Collector of the newly created district of Darbhanga, superse- 
‘ding a number of officers senior to him. After the famine, the 
‘extensive and unwieldy district of Muzaffarpur or Tirhut had been 
cut into two parts, and the eastern portion consisting of the sub- 
‘divisions of Darbhanga, Madhubani and Tajpur had been formed 
into the new district of Darbhanga while the three remaining sub- 
divisions of Muzaffarpur, Hajipur and Sitamarhi constituted , a new 
and smaller district of Muzaffarpur. 4 

Very soon after my arrival at Darbhanga Queén Vto. was 
proclaimed Empress of India on the Ist January, 1877. Mr. Mac- 
donnell was looking out for a man who would be able to read the 
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proclamation in -Hindustani with correct pronunciation and accent. 
I told him that I would be able to do so, and after hearing me read 
it, he asked me to read it in ihe Durbar, which was held on the occa- 
sion, and he himself read the English proclamation. There was 
some little difficulty about seating the zamindars who were invited 
to the Darbar, principally in connection with the precedence of the 
members of the Darbhanga Raj family-and the other chief zamindars 
of the district. Mr. Macdonnell got over it by placing all the mem- 
bers of the Raj family-in a separate block by themselves. 

Darbhanga, had, as I have already said, been only recently 
formed into a district, and no residences had yet been built or were 
available for the Magistrate-Collector and other members of the 
district staff. Mr. Macdonnell, who was a bachelor at the time, 
was living in the small ~Subdivisional Officer’s bungalow, situated in 
the immediate vicinity of thé Magistrate-Collector’s office, which 
‘were also more or less temporary structures. I apparently gave him 
satisfaction by the way I did my work, and became something of a 
favourite with him. He used to ask me to come to his bungalow 
very often, after I had finished my work in my office ; and he gave : 
me tea and we had very interesting talks together. 

Although a very conscientious officer, he was somewhat, I might 
almost say very, short-tempered: He used to tell me, that he could 
not frequently control himself and keep his temper, and threw things 
at the ministerial officers, when they were specially stupid. He 
asked me more than once whether I felt inclined to do so also, 
but T used to assure him that I neither felt such an inclination, nor 
could I have safely indulged in it, even if I had felt it. I after- 
wards heard a story, though of course I cannot vouch for its accu- 
racy, that several years later when he was Magistrate-Collector of 
the neighbouring district of Saran he became so annoyed at the 
stupidity of one of his orderlies that he threw a chair at him. I do 
not know whether the man was actually hit, but one of the iegs of 
the chair broke and Mr. Macdonnell fined the orderly for being the 
unwitting cause of the damage to the chair. : 

At the time I am speaking of, both the late Maharaja Danut 
svar Singh of Darbhanga and Maharaja Sir Ramesvar Singh who 
died recently, were minors and the Raj was under the Court of 
Wards, and managed by Colonel Money. Sir Ashley Eden, who was 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, visited Darbhanga at this time, and 
there was a dinner at the Raj house which was Colonel .Money’s 
residence, and there were nautches, illuminations and fireworks, later 
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on, at the palace, all of which I was invited to attend. I understood, 
though I have nó certain information on the point, that there was 
some objection to my being invited to the dinner, on the ground 
that I at tbat time wore a buttoneéd-up-coat and not the orthodox 
English dinner dress, but Sir Ashley insisted on my being asked, 
and of course it had to be done. 

I did a lot of touring in Darbhanga. Mr. Macdonnell warned 
me, and all other officers subordinate to him, to submit our diaries 
punctually and he returned them very. punctually also witli his re- 
marks and orders. I do not think he found much fault with my 
work, but he insisted on knowing what I or any other officer sub- 
ordinate to him was doing, so that he ‘might rectify any mistakes 
that might be made by any of them. 

When he was dissatisfied with any officer’s work he would, 
strain every nerve to get rid of him at the earliest possible moment. 
For instance he was dissatisfied with the work of a Deputy-Magis- 
` trate (Mr. W-. who was Subdivisional Officer at Madhubani at the 
time. He got him transferred and another officer was appointed in 
his place; but as it would take some days for the relieving officer ' 
to come and join his appointment, he asked me whether I could at once 
go to Madbubani and take over charge of the Subdivision. 

I expressed my readiness and started, 1 think, the same afternoon. 
It became dark while I was still some miles away from my destina- 
tion, but as there was a Darbhanga Raj Circle Officer’s bungalow 
near by, went there. The Circle Officer (Mr. M.) and his wife 
very kindly gave me tea. It was very lucky I went to the bungalow, 
because not very far from there, there was a big gap in the road of 
the existence of which I was totally ignorant. There might have 
been a bad accident, and I might indeed have been killed, if I had 
not stopped there, and been informed of the gap and provided with a 
man carrying a lantern. However I reached Madhubani safely and 
showed the orders I had brought with me to Mr. W-. He, of: course, 
made over charge to me the next morning and soon afterwards left 
the place. 

‘Tn the same way but not exactly for a similar reason, I had to 
take temporary charge of the Tajpur subdivision from Mr. (now Sir 
Edward) Henry. While at Tajpur, I went to see Pusa which was 
then in æ state of transition; the Government stud, which had 
existed there before, had been abolished, and the agricultural research: 
station which has. now been established there, had not yet been . 
thought of for many years. 
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Mr. Maedonnell was not at all popular with ‘the indigo planters . 
in the district. He rarely accepted their hospitality, which they were 
‘always so profuse in offering. to’ all officials; and went all over the 
district including of course the villages owned or otherwise held by 
the indigo planters, “quietly making personal enquiries about all 
matters including, of course, the relations between the land lords 
(planters coming under the category) and tenants or raiyats. The 
planters did not like this kind of enquiry, or as they called it, 
espionage. They wanted the District Officer to be their guest, and 
to accept their version about all matters in dispute between them 
and their tenants without enquiry or scrutiny, and because Mr. 
Macdonnell would not do this, they or some of them called bim, 
behind his back, of course, the itinerant sneak, 

In Darbhanga as in Arrah, my relations with the Beharis was 
very cordial. I met numbers of them of all classes, members of the 
Raj family and other zamindars, Government officials, merchants, 
traders and raiyats and had friendly relations with all. In this way 
I met some uncles and great uncles of the Muharaja. It may not be 
-generally known that the younger sons of the Maharajas of Darbhanga 
each gets a pargana or big tract of zamindari for his maintenance. 
The income of a pargana varied at. that time from Rs. 60,000 to 
Rs. 1,20,000 a year. The pargana remained in the possession of the 
younger son's family as long as it had a male heir but in default of 
such an heir, it reverted to the Raj. An uncle or great uncle of the 
Maharaja, the owner or holder of pargana Parihar as far as I can 
now remember, recited a sloka or Sanskrit verse, when I first visited 
him at his house, which he said applied to my case, bub I am not 
quite sure whether it really expressed his sentiments towards me, 
and whether he would have repeated it before a young European in 
my position. Mhe sloka was f 


Uttanga Saila Sikhara sthitha pada pànam, 
Kākah krishopi phalamulabhate supaksha ; 
Sinho bali nakhara-bhinna-gajendra-mundah 
Sidatya-ho tarutale khalu paksha hinah ! 


(L have forgotten the last ten letters of the third line, and have 
interpolated the ten letters which now appear, nakhara-sakta-gajendra- 
munda will also express the meaning). 

The sloka means literally ‘the crow although he is thin and 
weak, being provided with wings (the word which means wings also 
means associates and friends to help one) gets the fruits of trees, 
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standing on the peeks of high mountains, while the mighty lion 
_ Whose claws tear open the elephant-king’s head, sits, alas! at the 
foot of the trees, having no wings, or taking the other meaning, 
friends or associates to help him. The significance of the verse 
depénds on the double ineaning of the word paksha.- In its applica- 
tion to myselfit meant, that although I might be'as intelligent as the 
lion is powerful, I would, being witbout friends to Help me in the 
service, have to, sit down at’ the foot of the trees, i.e., would never 
attain~to a high official position, while a European Civilian, having 
friends to back him, would rise to the topmost rungs of the official 
ladder although he might be as, dull and stupid, as a crow is leàn and 
weak. I-may ‘say. here that the Maharaj Kumar’s sloka or prophecy 
came true in my case, although the fact of my not being able to 
climb to the high peaks | of official promotion might not be due entirely 
to my being paksha hinah, but partiy at least to my want of 
tact and savoirefaire and certain other defects in my character. 

I have slated before. that when I was at Arrah I used to go to 
Jagdishpur, once a fortnight, to preside ata bench of Honorary 
‘Magistrates there. When at Darbhanga I had in the same way to 
. go once a fortnight to the small town of Roserah to preside at a 
bench of Honorary Magistrates. 1 made the journey to Jagdishpur 
partly by train and partly in a dog cart provided by the Beheea 
zamindars: but I bad to go to Roserah a longer distance, about. 30 
miles as far as I can remember, entirely in my own Gonveynare 
driving a part of the way and riding the other part. 

Among the Deputy Magistrates at Darbhanga, there was Babu 
Durga Das Chowdhury, father of quite a number of brilliant and 
talented children headed by Ashutosh, (later Sir Ashutosh) Chowdhury, 
a retired judge of the-Calcutta High Court. I-used to see a number ` 
of little boys with shining morning faces going to school from Durga- 
das Babis bungalow, but I am almost certain that Asutosh was 
‘not among them, He iust have been in College, by that time. 

T lived as a bachelor-during the year I remained at Darbhanga, 
as I bad to be content with a very small house, and could not get 
one to which I could have brought my wife. I,*ef course, went to 
Calcutta twice or thrice in the course of the year, when I saw my 
parents, wife and other relatives. It was on the 30th September, 1877 
when I happened to be in Caleutta for the Durga Puja holidays that 
my poor father breathed his last. I have mentioned when writing 
about my departure for’ England in 1872, that my father was already 
then in broken health. He continued in harness, in spite of his 
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failing health, up to within: a fey days of my return to India. He 
came down to Calcutta’ with my mother, my wife, whom he had. 

, taken to Lucknow soon after my: departure for England, and my-’ 
younger brother, and he had the supreme satisfaction of receiving 
and welcoming me when I returned from England. He came to 
Arrah when I was posted there. It used to give him very great 
pleasure, when’ he heard from the Deputy Magistrates and other 
respectable residents, whom he met at Arrah, that I was very popular 
with all sections of the people. At Calcutta his illness increased, 
dropsy supervened, and he died at the comparatively early age of 
forty-seven. Some months before my father's death my wife gave 
birth to our first child, a boy who was named Lalit Mohan. He 
however died of diptheria in 1882 at Calcutta when he was about 6 
years of age. : e 

My household was smaller at Danada than ‘it ‘had Vut at 
Arrah, The house was smaller and I had to pay à smaller rent. 
"There was no garden and consequently no gardeners or chaukidars. 
Food and clothing were about the same price. I however kept two 
and sometimes three horses, and they cost money, though nothing 
like what the keep of a horse costs now a days. The wage of a syce 
was only Rs. 4/- I think, and of a grasscutter or grass-cut as he was 
termed, the man who cut or scraped a load of grass for a horse, 
Rs. 8/-. I was rather unfortunate about-my horses as two of them 
died when I was at Darbhanga. . 

I had a rather nice dog when I was in Darbhanga aad for several 
years after at Bhabua and at Jahanabad. I cannot now remember 
where I got the dog. I have never been particularly fond of pet 
animals, not having the necessary knowledge and patience to look 
after them properly, but this dog never gave any iroublé and was a 
very docile and useful animal. One night the dog began to bark 
furiously when the servants woke up and found a cobra trying to 
climb up the steps on to -the front verandah. They ` “of course: 
immediately killed the reptile. If it had not been for the dog it 
would have got into the house and somebody might have been bitten. 


E 
E 


(To be Continued) 
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AwNATH Baspuu Mirtra, B.Ag. (Naa.), Dip. Agri. Econ. (OxowN.)' 
CHAPTER IV * 
TRRIGATION AND ITS INFLUENCE ON PRODUCTION OF CROPS | 


The seal rainfall of West Bengal is sufficient to ordy- all the 
crops in the monsoon season. The rainfall is concentrated in this 
season and is on an average of about 60’ while in the winter it is 
less than 4”. In the monsoon season the crops do not require. 
additional water. 30” to 45” of rainfall easily grows crops like rice 
and cotton without the need of extra irrigation. But 4” of rain is 
not enough to grow any crop, so artificial watering is necessary for 
the cold weather crops. The following table shows the distribution 

` of the annual normal rainfall of the districts of West Bengal. 


District Rainfall in inches 
'24-Parganas l 62.54 
Nadia - 58.40 
Murshidabad 57.11 
Burdwan eo c «pu 58.08 
Birbhum M ~ 5690 - 
Bankura 57.00 
Midnapur T 59.05 
Hooghly MEE 55.91 
Howrah x : 58.76 
Jalpaiguri 122.32 

i Darjeeling 123.27 


Source: Season and Crop Report of Bengal 


The uneven distribution of rain, and its failure during the 
critical periods, urges the need for irrigation in the case even of 
crops grown in the monsoon season. Dr. Paul of Indian Agricul- 
tural Research Institute has done considerable research work on 
water requirements of crops. His findings may be summed up in 
a general manner as follows: Kharif (monsoon) crops require on 
an average 40 acre inches of water while rabi (cold weather) crops 


D * First instalment was published in January, 1954. 
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require on an avefage less than 15 acre inches of water for their 
normal growth. Of- the, total kharif' rainfall about 60 per cent. is 
effective, i.e., utilized by the crops and of the rabi rainfall less than-^ 
30 per cent. is utilized. The following table will RON the absolute 
amount of water per acre required by the different crops.' 


* i : , Requirement of water 


a Crops r (absolute) in acre inches 
Rice» 27.42 
Cotton 28.35 
Jute? x 40.00 . 
E st Tobacco 80.12 .: 
E Potato . 20.48 
Sugar Cane 45.28 
Wheat 8.56 
Oats 8.12 
Barley 7.85 
Linseed 6.45 
Pea . 5.67 


Mustard 4.34 


All extra irrigation on the part of the cultivator means an addition 
to the cost of production. Hence the necessity to select high yield- 
ing varieties and to evolve drought resistant varieties. Rainfall is 
important even for irrigated low lands, in so far as it may determine 
deficiency or excess of water for irrigation. 

In West Bengal, 6ven. with, abundant rainfall, crop production 
is liable to great'variatioris both.in area and in yield. The farmer - 
has little control over -production which is largely determined by a 
timely and well-distributed rainfall? Rice is a crop which requires 
a certain amount of standing water during the period of its growth, 
and the supply of this water is dependeut on the monsoon, which 
is capricious. Therefore there is always a necessity for an irrigation 
system. "On ihe western side of the state the natural configuration 
of alternate ridges and depressions lends itself to a simple method 
of storing rainwater. Dams are constructed across the channels by 
which water drains off. The water thus stored can be released later 
on when need arises at the critical period of the growth of crops, 
and supplied by means of slow percolation to the fields that lie at 
a lower level. On the whole the soil in this part of the state is 


1 "Water requirements of crop plant. Proc, Indian Acad. Science 1, 471-95, Singh 
B.N., Singh, B.B., Singh, K or 
2 Not their findings 
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. comparatively poor and the cultivator has to struggle hard to grow a 
successful crop. : d 
The major irrigation project consists in“ “the construction of dams - 

and barrages across the river. Rainwater is stored in reservoirs 
during the time when the river is in flood and supplied through 
canals and distributary channels in the plain fields over wide areas. 
The only important thing to ensure is that the irrigation wate: 
should not run rapidly enough over the Jand as to cause erosion. 
Not only would this be directly harmful, but it would also make the 
water muddy and thus hinder its rapid entry into the soil.! The area 
which is served by irrigation works in West Bengal enjoys - relative 
security. From the figures given below an idea may be obtained of 
the extent of irrigation which was available for the different crops 
at the time of partition. The total area under irrigation in West 
Bengal in 1947-48 was 2,072,000 acres and the: crops benefited were 


as follows : 
Area benefited 


Crops (figures in '000 acres) . 
1. Rice | 1,909 
2. Whent 16 
8. Barley $ . 4 
A i 4. Sugar Cane E 7 i 44 
5. Other food crops 21 
6. Other ron-food crops _, .- 22 


In West Bengal rice is the most important crop and in 1947-48 
it alone occupied 82 per cent. of the net area sown, and nearly 
20 per cent. of the area under rice was irrigated. In the same year 
including rice all the irrigated crops of West Bengal together formed . 
only 17 per cent. of the net area sown. $ 

Since partition there has been considerable progress in this direc. 
tion. An official review of the irrigation and drainage schemes 
undertaken by the Government. of West Bengal since partition is 
quoted below. The figures are interesting and hopeful.* 

The schemes completed or under may total 2,923. The area to 
be irrigated, or otherwise benefited by these projects is 1.81 million 
acres; the estimated additional crop yield a year is 369,251 tons. Of 
the 18 major schemes of the Irrigation and Waterways: Department, 
12 have been completed. ‘These have provided improved irrigational 


1 Russell, E.J. (1950) Soil Conditions and plant growth. P| 074. 
? “Statesman, Overseas edition; December 27, 1952, 
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and drainage facilities to 198,495 acres of kharif crops (monsoon crops) : 
- anq 80,495 acres-of rabi crops (cold weather crops) with estimated, 
additional yields of 20,474 tons.and 15,397 tons respectively.- Some of 
"the remaining six major projects will probably be completed by next 
June, and the remainder by March, 1954. These six schemes will 
cover 72,640 acres for kharif and 11,360 acres for rabi crops increasing 
the production by 31,17 tons and 4,680 tons respectively. Under the 
greater Calcutta drainage scheme the most important project is the 
Sonarpur-Arapanch Matla Scheme. This aims at bringing under 
cultivation a water-logged area of over.86 sq. miles in the suburbs of 
the city. Water would be diverted from it by means of four powerful 
electric pumps. Two pumps and some accessories have already 
arrived; the rest of the consignment is in transit. The Scheme when 
completed will result in about 17,800 tons of food crops a year. This 
Scheme will also improve the sanitation of the neighbouring localities. 
The Department's minor irrigation and drainage schemes, which 
receive special attention from the Government because of the quick. 
returns they give, number as many as 112, of which 104 have already 
been completed. A total area of 277,926 acres (227,555 for kharif and 
50,371 for rabi crops) have been benefited by these schemes. The 
additional production has been estimated at 63,492 tons. The remain- 
ing 8 schemes are likely to be completed by next June. - l 
When the irrigation and drainage ` schemes sponsored by the 
Government of- West Bengal are completed which will be by March, 
1954, nearly 30 per cent. of the net area sown will be brought under- 
an irrigation system, and the total area irrigated will be 3,882,000 
acres, l 
Besides these, two principal river valley projects are under cons- 
w truction in West Bengal which will play an important part in the 
improvement of both agricultural economy and industry. The first is 
called the Mayurakshi Reservoir Project. The work was begun in 
1948. The river Mayurakshi rises in the uplands of Santhal Parganas 
in Bihar and flows into the Bhagirathi after a course of 150 miles. At 
Massanjor in Santhal Parganas, the river flows through a narrow 
valley— an ideal site for a dam. . So a multipurpose scheme was drawn 
up for irrigation, generation of power and flood control with the first 
as the principal objective. The construction: of the canal system was 
started in 1948, while the dain was begun in 1951. Tilpara barrage 
and the headworks were completed in June, 1951. 
The second is called the Damodar Valley Project undertaken 
jointly by the Governments of West Bengal and Bihar with the help of 
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the Central Government. This is a multipurpose project which com- 

prises eight storage chains with hydro-electric stations; two auxiliary. 
plants with an ‘installed capacity of 240,000 K.W. and an additional 
thermal power station at Bokharo with an installed capacity of 200,000 
K.W. The project wil ultimately control the flooding of the river 
Damodar which is notorious for its vagaries and destructiveness. 
Other important benefits will be irrigation, ample electric power and 
cheap water transport. | 


It has been estimated that when these schemes are completed they 
will irrigate 600,000 and 1,000,000 acres respectively, and will produce 
600,000 and 870,000 tons of additional food grains. 


Crop yields respond markedly to artificial watering. In West 
Bengal the average yield of winter rice is nearly 1,440 lb. per acre 
without irrigation; with irrigation the yield is nearly 2,160 Ib. per acre. 
On this reckotiing* about 720 Ib. per acre may be estimated as addi- 
tional yield. The increase in yield as shówn &bove has been proved by 
crop cutting experiments in the irrigated area. These experiments 
are conducted every year on the cultivators’ plots. Plots are selected 
at random which do not receive any special quantity of manure. All 
crops can be improved by irrigation. Double cropping can be adopted 
which raises the productivity per acre and productivity per man 
engaged in agriculture. By double cropping the productivity per acre 
becomes almost double. In West Bengal next to rice.in importance 
is jate which, with the help of irrigation, can be sown earlier and 
harvested in time to plant paddy on the same land. Where it is not 
possible, jute can be followed by cold weather crops such as oilseeds 
and pulses. Area under jute can be increased by thrée methods of 


which one has been described above by planting jute earlier and then .. 


growing winter paddy. The second method is by extending cultivation - 
on newly reclaimed land; the third is by substituting production of 
high land rice for jute. 


It should be the aim to maintain the acreage under food crops. 
Wherever possible ihe first method of increasing the production of jute 
should be practised. Increased jute production’ enhances the trade 
both in raw material and in manufactured goods, thus increasing the 
real income of the state. 


With a better irrigation system in the state, crops should be grown 
which will increase the income of the farmers and give a chance of 
accumulating capital within the state. 
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CHAPTER V 


OTHER Facrons AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON PRODUCTION or CROPS 


(a), Land Tense: At the outset we shall have to gana that the 
weaknesses of our agriculture are inherent in the structure of our 
rural economy. These weaknesses have been emphasized by the 
continuing shortage. in the production of food crops and raw materials 
for industry. The permanent settlements which are only permanent 
to the landlords do not safeguard the interest of tenants. There are 
two forms of tenancy by which cultivators hold their land: one is 
called Sanja and the other Bhaga. It will be advisable to describe 
how they work and why the cultivators have no incentive for better 
production. Under the Sanja system the rent is paid in kind. A 
certain fixed quantity of the produce, usually paddy, is paid to the 
landlord irrespective of the actual output. This system of' produce 
rent exists for both tenahts and undertenants. . The rent when 
compared with a cash rent is very high. In the district of Bankura ` 
where the Sanja system prevails, it is usually one-third of the gross 
produce of the land. The explanation is that the Sanja tenant is 
often the person whose holding has been purchased by his landlord 
Mahajan for his failure to repay debt. When the possession of the 
holding has thus been secured, it is given back to the former occupant 
on the basis of a produce rent. The tenant, being dispossessed of 
his holding, has no other alternative than to receive it back on the 
terms offered by the landlord. Under the Bhaga system the produce 
is divided between the landlord and the tenant. Normally it is 
divided equally between them but sometimes the share of the landlord 
is as good as one-third of the gross produce. The Bhaga cultivator 
` is regarded as a mere labourer. The owner of the iand has the 
right to resume it from the cultivator at the end of the crop period 
and give it to another. The fear that the continued cultivation of 
the land by the same person may lead to the creation of some sort 
of right is the root of the transfer that generally takes place. 

The reason why the Sanja system is more prevalent than the 
Bhaga is that the fate of the crops largely depends on rainfall and 
as a consequence failure of crop is not of very infrequent occurrence. 
The owner of the land thus finds that if it is settled on the Bhaga 
system, he will receive nothing in a year of failure of harvest where- 
‘as if it isgiven on the Sanja system his claim remains intact and he 
receives the rent from the next harvest. 
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The extension of this system in this way has a serious con- 
sequence. It reduces the occupancy tenants to the condition of 
landless labourers. ‘It also has the effect of “reducing the national 
income. Wt cannot be denied that the Barga lands are not cultivated 
efficiently. The incentive for application of labour and capital by 
the cultivator of the Bargs lands is weakened by the thought that 
half the produce of such application will go to the landlord. The 
employment of labour and capital in the cultivation of land is carried 
to what may. be called the margin of profitability. That is the point 
at which the additional return to labour and capital by gradual 
diminution becomes equal to the cost involved in it. As there is no 
security of tenure the Bargada is-also not likely to make any jn. 
vestment of capital for the permanent improvement of land. It is 
"clear that the cultivation of land under the Barga system tends to 
check the employment of labour and capital and therefore to diminish 
the production of agricultural^wealth. 

The outstanding feature of the agrarian structure is the small 
size of an average farm holding. The definition of what acreage 
constitutes a small farm in West Bengal varies greatly. The follow- 
ing statistics are available to show the proportion of agricultural 
producers who own and cultivate different sizes of holdings in the 
different states of India. 


I. Percentage of families with different sizes of land holdings : 


Number of acres per holding 


States Under 2 2 to5 B to 10 10 and over 
1.. West Bengal 84.7 28.7 _ 20.0 16.6 
2, Assam. 88.9 27.4 21.1 12.6 
8. Bombay 
(a) Gujrat 27.5 25.7 22.8 24.5 — 
(b) Deccan “19.8 16.7 18.8 44.7 
: (ec) Carnatic 12.2 19.2 21.7 46.9 
A NE S . Madhya Pradesh. 49.0 21.0 80.0 
^B. Obissa; .' 50.0 27.0 13.0 10.0 
6. - Madras 51.0 — 81.0 7.0 11.0 
7. Uttar Pradesh 55.8 25.4 12.8 6.0 
8. Punjab ' 87.9 17.9 20.5 "28.7 


From the above table we can study the piati of farm 
holdings which fall below 5 acres in different Indian states. These 
figures refer to holdings owned by tenants as well as landlords. The 


1 Land Reform. Delecta 3 in Agrarian struc! ure as obstacles to economic ddimai 
United Nations (1951), p 
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following table shows a comparison of the farming units in the differ- 
ent states in India and the countries of the world. 


eo il Comparative Table of Farming Units ' 


No. of acres | Average size of 
State in India per cultivator Country ^ holdings (in acres) 
Bombay 12.2 England 

Punjab (undivided) 9.9 and Wales 62.00 
“Madras ~ 4.9 Germany i 21.50 
Bihar and Orissa l 3.1 France ] 20.25 
Bengal (undivided) 8.1 Denmark -- 40.00 
Assam "s 3.0 Belgium -- 14.50 
Central Provinces 8.5 U.S.A. . 148.00 
E è Holland 26.00 


The table as shown below gives a distribution of acreage held by a 
A in the different districts of West Bengal. 


III. Distribution of acreage held by a family * 


Average Percentage of families with 
ao area held , Po com 
District per family Tess than 2-8 8.4 4.5 5-10 10 
(in acres) 2 acres acres acres acres acres Ares 
Bankura .. T 817 , 53.7 8.9 7.8 4.5 148 10.8 
Birbhum .. n 404 ^ 161 101 74 85 192 82 
Burdwan ... sA 5.63 28.0  I0.9 8.9 10.8 26.6 12.8 
Dinajpur *... . UN 6.88 24.2 8.9 .11.1 10.2 28.8 15.0 
Hooghly... bee 9.74 82.4 18.1 18.0 10.9 18.8 10.2 
Howrah  .. eus 3.58 58.2 14.8 5.1 4.0 17.5 5.4 
Jalpaiguri * — 8.76 5.8 6.0 10.9 16.4 88,2 20.4 
Malda*  .. vss 9.84 54.2 7.8 8.4 6.9 15.9 6.8 
Midnapur ... .. 4.28 38.2 16.1 10.9 10.5 17.6 6.7 
Murshidabad ex 4.80 88.8 | 10.1 9.8 .7.5 16.9 7T 
Nadia * .. wee 4.83 10.8 96 108 10.1 2320.8 11.8 
24-Parganas .. 4.88 565 107 86 4.7 109 7.2 


The figures indicate the scale of production and show how population 
pressure can bring about inequality in the size of holdings. From 
ihe standpoint of national income the ideal size of an agricultural 
holding is that which attains the maximum efficiency, in production. 
It is that size under which the employment of the other factors of 
production can be made with the greatest advantage so that from 


1 From Heonomics of Indian Agriculture—Narayanswamy. and Narashiman. 
? From the Report of Land Revenue Commission, 1940, Vol. TI. pp. 114-5. 
* Figures for pre-partition districts. 
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thé same amount of cost the largest return is obtained, Under the 
existing methods of production it has been estimated that to be 
economic a holding in West Bengal must have a minimum of 5 acres. 
Even then we find from the first table that more than 63 per cent. 
of producers cultivate uneconomic holdings. The result of uneco- 
nomic farming is that tbe majority of the agricultural producers live 
on the margin of profit and are unable to invest capital in the improve- 
ment of their lands. There is widespread underemployment among 
agricultural workers and rural artisans. The economy cannot provide 
and sustain continuous employment for the available labour. Some 
legislation has been enacted io improve the conditions of the tenure 
system but without much effect. Only a radical change in land 
tenure can produce the desired effect, There are strong social and 
economic grounds for undertaking measures of protection for the 
tenants-at-will and the sub-tenants. The main reasons for which 
such changes are required are.the following : 

(1) to increase production and io make cultivation more profit- 

able by reducing unit costs and increasing yields ; 
(2) to reduce the number of workers engaged in the ordinary 
operations of farming. 

Holdings that are uneconomic in size are at the root of many of 
the difficulties and as their number is increasing the difficulties are 
becoming more and more acute. ‘This is because of the growing 
pressure. on land, To overcome the present shortage of food’ and 
agricultural raw materials we have to aim not merely at maintenance 
of production, but at an-increase in total production at economic 
efficiency and social justice. Re 

(b) Double cropping. The economic importance of "double 

cropping depends not only on the area twice cropped but also on the 
“nature of the second crop. The main harvest consists of either 
‘kharif or rabi. Double cropping sometimes means that cheap rabi 
crops are sown to supplement the kharif harvest. The timing of 
agricultural operations as determined by, the distribution of rainfall, 
is such that winter rice is sown before jute or any other crop is 
harvested. Where facilities of irrigation are not available jute cannot 
be followed by winter rice and therefore it is followed by some cold 
weather crop. That is why at present a greater proportion of rabi 
crops are grown as second crops after either jute or high land rice. 
Tt is a better economic plan to divert as small an area as possible 
from food such as paddy to jute. The contribution of double cropping 
to agricultural prosperity is determined by the value of second crops. 
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The striking contrast between some of the districts of West Bengal 
is indicated by the statistics of cultivation. In the Ganges delta 
the two important crops of the kharif season are highland paddy and 
jute and winter rice for the other season. So far, the cold weather 
crops like oilseeds and pulses have not acquired an economic impor- 
tance equal to the crops mentioned above. Hence it is obvious that 
the contribution of double cropping to agricultural prosperity varies 
directly by the extent to which the kharif crops are succeeded by 
winter rice on the same land and in the same season. The index of 
the contribution of. double cropping to agricultural productivity is 
found by deducting the percentage of the'net cropped area under rabi 
crops from the percentage of the net cropped area which is twice 
cropped. If the percentage of the double cropped area exceeds the 
percentage of the total area under rabi crops, we may conclude that 
the kharif crops are followed by winter rice on the same land and 
in the same season to the extent of this difference. On the other 
hand, if the difference is a negative quantity, t.e., if the percentage 
of the rabi area exceeds the percentage of the double cropped area, 
the difference indicates the extent to which rabi crops are grown 
independently and shows that the kharif crops are not followed by 
the winter rice on the. same land and in the same season. The 
following table indicates the contribution of double cropping to 
agricultural productivity in the old agricultural system of some of the 
districts of West Bengal. 


Contribution of double cropping to agricuitural productivity * 


“Index of contri- 
bution of double 
cropping to 
agricultural 


Percentage of 
^ double cropped 
area to net 
cropped area 


Percentage of 
Districts - Tabi area to net 
cropped area 


productivity 

24-Parganas sai 4 10 6 
Burdwan ... s. 14 14 0 
Birbhum ... vs 8 8 0 
Bankura ... a 110 * 5 -5 
Midnapur ... AN 18 4 —14 
Hooghly ... sad il 9 — 2 
Howrah ... See 14 ^ 12 - 2 
Nadia ; E 

(undivided) i 56 64 8 


However, when cold weather crops like oilseeds and pulses being 
| both food and commercial crops acquire about same economie impor- 


! Source : Season and crop report of West Bengal. 
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tance with the monsoon crops like jute and when with greater faci- 
- lities of irrigation most of the lands are cropped twice, the picture’ 


"of the contribution of double cropping to the agricultural productivity 


of the state will be quite different from the one shown above. 


Highland rice bas one advantage. It gives a return to the culti- 
vator much earlier than winter rice and ata time when he is really 
in need. Lands that produce it may also produce some oilseed or 
pulse as a second crop which play an important part in “Increasing 
the family income. On the basis of net water requirements by the 
different cold weather crops for their growth and rupee yield per inch 
of water required, the importance of the crops may be shown as 
follows : di. 


Crops g Rupee yield per. 
. inch of water 

Mustard ... S 48.2 
Peas sss aie 35.1 
Sugar cane... ses 30.0 

(gur) 
Potato see ss 29.5 
Linseed  ... $5 26.8 
Wheat dad T 21.0 


The importance of cold weather crops may also be expressed in terms 
of rupee yield per acre on the basis of period taken by each crop for 
its maturity. The picture in that case will not be very different from 
the one shown above. Increase -of production of oilseeds and pulses 
is more important from the point of view of supply of balanced: diet 
as also for opening. of industries in the rural areas. Such industries 
provide employment to a section of the people and supply oilcake to 
the people at a cheaper rate for use, both as manurg and cattle feed. : 


For the same reasons economies by the use of mixed cropping 
aré not out of place. One of the chief motives in resorting to mixed 
cropping is to utilize all the space possible for the raising of crops 
rather than leave any portion of the field bare. If deep rooted and 
comparatively shallow rooted crops are cultivated together they draw 
moisture from different depths of soil. "Root studies. stow a surpris- 
ingly deep root system even for crops usually considered to be shallow. 
Thus wheat, oats, sugarbeet send down roots up fo 6 ft., barley to 
about 4 ft. and potatoes up to 3 ft. Mixed cropping also may help 
in providing a balanced diet to the people. It is a fact that the diet 
of the majority of the people is insufficient and ill balanced. The 
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total nutrition requirement in terms of calories falls short of what is 
an adequate quantity per individual. Moreover, the lack of variety 
of proteins and even of carbohydrates such as oils and fats ia serious. 
As there is also an absence of protective foods in the, shape of milk 
or animal protein and vitamins this is a matter of consideration to ` 
nutrition experts. Leaving aside the question of a general insuff- 
ciency of food, which can be remedied only by a large increase in 
production, ït may be held that the system of mixed cropping makes 
a material éontribution towards remedying the other defects, that is 
tbe lack of balance. Mr. R. K. Pal in his review of the literature 
on this subject has attempted to assess the comparative values of 
pulses by combining all the data regarding biological value, digesti- 
bility, total protein content, net protein value and percentage of 
cystine» Arranged on this basis Bengal gram and black gram both. 
stand first in the order of merit and green gram, lentils, cowpeas, 
soya beans come next in order; red gram, horse.gram follow next 
and field pea, field beans and kideari come last.’ 


' Thus the practice of double cropping and of mixed cropping may 
help the state to increase the agricultural resources and to provide- 
food which - otherwise would not be balanced. The community which 
has to depend upon its agricultural resources for well-being must 
resort to double cropping, which yields 800 to 1,000 lb. of extra food 
grains or other agricultural products per acre. This will raise the 
productivity per acre and productivity ‘for een: man engaged in: 
agriculture. 


(c) Manuring. Crop yields respond basi; to manurial treat- ` 
ment and the best results are obtained when the crop recéives an 
adequate quantity of manure and of water.. West Bengal soils are ` 
deficient in nitrogen and phosphates.. Bhe sources of nitrogen are 
(1) cowdung manure, (2) village compost prepared. from plant waste 
matter, village refuse and cowdung or urine, (3) town compost pre- 
pared from town refuse and night soil, (4) oil cakes, (5) green manure. 
The most important is gowdung or farmyard manure though the 
annual production of it is said not sufficient to manure even 95. per 
cent. of the total cultivated area. The reason is that a considerable 
quantity is utilizsd as fuel. 'To increase the availability of farmyard 
manure as the cheapest indigenous manure for thé hungry fields, - 
the only way is to obtain a cheap supply of fuel for the rural popu- 


| R. K. Pal, Ind. Jour, Agric. Res., Vol. IX, Part T, p. 148. 
6—1850P—IT i 
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lation. As pointed out by Sir John Russell the solution lies in 
- planting quick growing trees near the villages. The supplies of 
cowdung manure may be supplemented considerably by producing 
_ what is called village compost. Cattle urine which in most cases. is 
lost may be collected by adopting the practice of providing litter for 
cattle. This litter together-with stored ' garbage and .Sweepings -and 
other decomposed vegetable matter, crop rósidues, weeds, leaves 
which are available in enormous quantities in the villages, may ~be 
used for the preparation of composts The conversion-of this material 
and its application to land would add to the fertility of the soil and 
consequently the productivity of the land. The Department of 
Agriculture has taken“up the town compost scheme and several 
municipal boards haye co-operated with the government in this 
respect. Town compost prepared out of night soil and town refuse is 
. being ‘utilized. by the surrounding cultivators and is becoming popular. 
The Department in co-operation with the Calcutta Corporation, has 
taken up a scheme for the distribution of sludge manure. This is 
also popular amongst the cultivators. The above sources of organic” 
manure may not meet the full requirement. The practice of green 
manuring the fields may solve the problem because the major portion 
of the cultivated area is under rice and the average annual rainfall is 
nearly 60^. Paddy plant takes the nitrogen needed for it in. the form. 
of ammonia. When green manure is added at the time of puddling, 
that is just before sowing or transplanting, large quantities of ammonia 
are produced..as a result of its decomposition, which is very useful 
for the growth of the paddy plants. Hence it is advantageous to have 
a fair knowledge of the right economical dose of green manure having 
regard to its nitrogen content. The percentage of nitrogen in green 
manure at any time is influenced by three important factors, namely 
moisture content, the age of the leaves and the proportion of lignified 
to proteinaceous tissues. Nitrogen content’ of the two commonly 
used green manures is given below. f 


Crop Pereentage of nitrogen 
1. Sunn hemp m 0.7595 —— 
j 2. Daincha Gu 0. 6295 » +" 


iod the. many kinds of green manure crops Phasedlas trilobus is 
recognized.as the best. ' It grows well in all kinds of soil. If. there 
is summer rain, the foliage is so luxuriant that the crop sown in one 


1 Green manure, by T. J. John, Indian Farming, February 1949, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 60. 
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acre would be suificient to use in two. acres. It is very easy to be 
‘ploughed in and decomposes quickly. Its vines can be cut. and fed 
to cattle. It gives abundant quantity of seeds, which also forma good . 
substitute for cotton seed as fodder for cattle. | 

“But the Wholesale: “practice 6 óf green manuring may not be possible T 
in the beginning as there is: die limitation of supply of seeds, Seed 
multiplication s schemes may be usefulin the-respect. 

To overcome the deficiency in phosphate the liberal: use of bone 
meal, fish manure, oilcake, etc., may be useful. It has been 
observed that bones are sometimes exported but industries may. be _ 
established in the rural areas for crushing the bones after steaming 
to get the best types of manure. The utility of increasing the acreage 
under oilseeds and the opening of oil crushing industries in the rural 
areas has already been over: emphasized. Besides supplying the basic 
manures, improved practices and methods demand a supply of quick 
acting manures such as chemical fertilisers for top dressing. The 
principal nitrogenous fertilisers are sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, ammonium nitrate, calcium nitrate. The use of sulphate of 
ammonia deserves special mention as the supply is. ready for the 
opening of a fertiliser factory in the country at Sindri. This is the 
largest and most modern fertiliser producing plant in Asia. It will 
bring the inhabitants nearer the goal of self-sufficiency in artificial 
fertilisers, and place within the reach of the poorest peasnat in India 
cheap fertilisers that will enable him to grow more food. Ammonium 
phosphate may be used for those areas where both nitrogen and phos- 
phate are found deficient in the soil. 

From hi8 observations, Sir John Russell stated that one maund 
(801b) of sulphate of ammonia used in addition to'a light manuring 
with farmyard manure or compost produced increases of 4$ mds. of 
of paddy (say 3 mds. of clean rice), 3 mds. of wheat or: 15 mds. of 
potatoes over untreated plots. More recent experiments carried out 
in many parts of the country have established that provided water is. 
not a limiting factor the average rice or wheat crop can be increased 

by about 40 per cent. This dose by the judicious use of chemical 
| fertilizers brings a good margin of profits to the grower at the prevail. 
ing priee. Dr. W. Burns has shown in his note on technological 
possibilities of agriculture in India that yields can be greatly increased 
by fertilizers and manures. He obtained his data in this connexion 
from  manurial experiments conducted in various parts of India. 
Many experiments have been conducted in different tracts to find 
out the optimum dose of manure for the rice crop. The one which 
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Has become popular at the present time among the cultivators is 1 
mds. (1201b) of bonemeal per acre at the time of preliminary cultive 
tion with $ md: (40lb.) per acre of ammonium sulphate as top dressin 
preferably in two doses. It has been observed that the yield i 
almost all cases has increased by about 50 per cent. - The. extra cos 
incurred for manuring the crops judiciously is compensated by th 
extra yield obtained at thé prevailing market rate. Where cowdun 
‘manure is available in adequate: quantity 30 mds. of well rotted cow 
dung per acre followed by top dressing with $ md. of ammoniur 
sulphate gives almost the same result for paddy. ‘Then the questio 
arises why this practice is not followed. The limiting factor is tk 
credit which the majority of the cultivators cannot manage to procur 
at the right time. The solution seems to be the re-organization € 
agriculture on-the basis of co- operation. 


(d) Improved  Seeds.—The improved types of seeds evolve 
either by selection or by hybridization are superior in yield, qualit 
and suitability to the special conditions of the environment. Researe 
in this line is continuing. For different physical conditions an 
environments every state requires types of seeds which are earl 
maturing, heavy yielding, flood resistant and drought resistant. A 
ricé and jute play the most important part in the economy of th 
state, the evolution of improved types suitable to different condition 
is essential. Sonié work has been done on this and the acreage unde 
improved types bears testimony to the fact. It has been estimate 
that-about 50 per cent. of the cultivated area under jute has com 
under improved varieties while the progress has been very slow fc 
paddy and the acreage under improved varieties may not exceed 1 
to 12 percent. Though improved types of sugarcane were not evolt 
ed in the state, the cultivators took to the improved. varieties ver 
easily when imported from outside and about 90. per. cent. of th 
present area under sugarcane is under improved types. The cultive 
tors found a significant difference in the return from improved typt 
over indigenous ones. If still better types of jute and rice seeds a: 
evolved there may be chance of these being adopted over the who: 
area. So there is plenty of scope for improvement in this field. Th 
seeds of improved varieties already evolved and tried can be multiplie 
through secd multiplication schemes and distributed in larger. quant 
ties. If the seeds are really good the farmers take to them readil: 
for a small investment of capital there is a substantial’ im provemen 
It has been observed that the additional yield per acre in the ca: 
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of an improved type of paddy is on an average 3 mds.- (2401) while 
for jute it is 2 mds. (16015). 

(e) Non-food crops. That non-food crops have an influence on 
the production of food crops is obvious, for they are grown at the 
expense of food crops. This is due to the price incentive. When 
high prices are offered ‘for certain crops at the expense of others, the 
farmers respond. In this way the expected level of production of 
both food and non-food crops cannot be achieved. ‘Too great an 
emphasis on one crop or another may run counter to the exploitation 
of the natural and economic advantages which the farmers of particu- 
lar drea are in possession of. Among the non-food crops of West 
Bengal ‘mention may be made of jute which in undivided Bengal had 
the monopoly of production in the world. It has no such monopoly 
now. -In 1947-48 the acreage was 264,000 while in 1948-49 the 
acreage fell to 204,000. So im 1950 the Grow-more-food campaign 
was. widened into an integrated crop production programme. After 
devaluation it was felt that the need to grow jute in larger quantities 
bad become so pressing that measures of diversion of land from food 
and specialiucentives for ite increased production would be justified. 
In 1950 and in the following year additional price incentives were 
-offered and the production of jute increased at the expense of food. 
Later on jute was decontrolled after the trade agreement with 
Pakistan, and the price declined considerably and the farmers were 
hard hit. Nobody would suffer if à method could be evolved to draw 
up à production programme showing the level of production of both 
food and commercial crops to the best economic advantage. The 
solution could be found in the co-operative management of agriculture 
if the aim is to maintain the relative prices of different agricultural 
commodities in such a way as to increase food production and also to 
increase the production of jute for commercial purposes. 


à mE 
FON 


CHAPTER VI 
PRODUCTION OF CROPS AND QUANTITIES AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION 


As we have already seen the type of farming in West Bengal is 
fixed and is drable in character. Farmers are generally concerned with 
production of cfops which satisfy their wants directly So there is 
hardly any variation in total production. . Variability in production 
occurs only when there is some sort of natural calamity like flood and 
unfavourable weather ‘conditions. Rice is the main food crop and its 
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production is Hable to violent fluctuation due to its extreme depeiaeies i 
on the distribütion of rainfall. Vegetable foods and livestock products 
occupy an insignificant place in the food production. The . production 
figures for 1951 are not available; those: for 1948 must be “used.” The" k 
HUNE table shows the figures for different? -érops in that year. , k 


Yield of principal "crops, 1948-49! od 


Production 


Crops ` RO ge Pay ES 
PM XE x z (figures in:000-tons) - -` 
Rice MEE 8,297 7 
Wheat mE i 24 , 
Barley Uu 19 * v5 4 
“Maize d l x : 30 
“". Gram - : 72 
` Sugar cane (raw sugar) " 106 
-  ' Linseed ' . 27.8 
|^. --* Sesamum A 5 
Rape and Mustard . =$ 72g 
Tobacco l 15 
Jute 9,06,000 bales (400 lb. each) 
Tea. 7 150,693,000 1b. 


Since weather conditions were almost normal in 1948-49 the pro- 
duction of food crops was reported to be at the level of 3.5 million tons. 
This is one of the poorest yields of crops of the world, an acreage of 
11,251,000 producing only 3,442,000 tons.of food grains and ptilses. It 
will be worthwhile to study the comparative yields of rice; wheakand -` 
sugar cane per acre in different countries uc in différent peated in 
India. 


A. Rice’ (comparative yields) 


aye 


a. Uv m “yields [^ acre 


p. 12. 


Countries ki 
z ore ins “Ib. (1924.38)- 

Italy —- . » "P" $908 
Japan E 3,276 
Egypt . xe nig, 2188 
U.S.A. t 1,460 
Siam 948 .—, 
India .1728 
West Bengal 998 


1 Source : Statistical Abstract, India, 1949. Vol. II. 
2 Source : Prospectus for agricultare in West Bengal, Govt. of West Bengal, 1949, 


+ 
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B. Wheat’ (comparative yields) 


Countries and States (India) Yields per acre : 


E . in Ib. (1924-33) 

. Europe . d i ^oi 

.7 x7 .- Canada 2 CTS - 972 

ee . “EBA, i EE E 846 

TOT a.c Argentina ^77 780 

Australia : A 714 

- i- India PM 684 

S077 Bihar and Orissa — 7.5 0. | 882 
^ * ' '" United Provinces, | l : ' 786: 

“Punjab 738 

* West Bengal 788 

7, Sind B ES , 508 

‘Central Provinces > 444 


C. Sugar cane (raw sugar)! (comparative yields) 


Provinces (Endia) Yields per aere in lb, 
Central Provinces — * . 8,894 
Bihar ^ 2,280 
Orissa 4,852 
Bombay 5,782 
Punjab (undivided) n 1,918 
West Bengal z 4,223 


Let us now study the per capita. production of food grain in the 
different states of India. Taking production figures of 1947-48 and 
deducting 12} per cent. from the total yield of each state for seed, 
-wastage; etc. „it will be found that the per capita production of food 
grains was as follows : 


Per capita production of food grains? 


States Per capita production of food i 
x grains in oz. d 

Weit; Bengal A 3. " 14.4 
=», Madhya. Pradesh E , 18.2 
Assam / 2-5. (ot 15.8 
Orissa je "15.1 
Bihar — x XT 9.0 
Uttar Pradesh ^- . s - 13.5 
Bombay, 2A z 12.8 
~East Punjab - 11.8 
Madras ` ) 11.0 


1 Source : Prospectus for agriculture in West Bengal, (Govt. of “West Bengal) 1949 


. 19. 
iar “Food problem of India’’, Indian Farming, April, 1949. 
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From the above table it will appear that the only state which ` 
could come up to what are considered as minimum nutritional needs in 
a country where cereals from the principal items of dietis Madhya 
Pradesh and the rest of the states have a long way to go. Production 
of food grains is carried on in the state practically under the system of : 
subsistence farming. The only crops which have .commercial impor-: 
tance are jute, oil seeds, tobacco and tea. The farmers retain a major 
portion of the grain prodüce for their home consumption. In years of 
bad harvest the market supplies are reduced in a larger proportion than 
the decrease in the total production of the food crops. However, in a , 
normal year it is estimated that nearly 40 per cent. of the total produc- : 
tion reaches the home market. D 

Let us now study the quantities of food grains which may be 
available for consumption. The entire production of food grains is not 
available for human consumption. A certain portion of it is used for 
seed and cattle feed. There are also wastages in storage, transit and 
processing. Seed rate varies from crop to crop and also in the system 
of sowing. For the purpose of calculating seed requirements the seed 
rate for the major food grains may be taken at about 100 ib. per acre 
which covers double the seed requirement in case of any natural cala- 
mity like flood or unfavourable weather conditions, after sowing is 
over. On this assumption the total requirement*of seeds for grains 
and pulses comes to 520,000 tons. ` Figures are not available for the - 
consumption of cereals and pulses by cattle and wastage and losses in 
storage. There isa record that the Famine “Commission ' in 1880 
estimated on all India basis only the loss from wastage . at $ per, cent, 
of the output. For West, Bengal on a ‘conservative basis. this may be i 
estimated at a minimum 5 per cent. of the total production which + 
comes to 172,000 tons: If from the total production the requirement 
of seeds and losses due to wastage are subtracted the figure for the net 
food supply in normal years is 2,749,900tons. Again when to this 
figure is added the estimated. additional food productio , due to irri- 
gation facilities to be completed by 1954-55 and- other improved 
methods of agriculture, then the net food supply ‘figure for 1954-55 on 
this basis comes to 3,119,151 tons. 


Ane (To be continued) 


THE RGVEDIC PEOPLE 
& VI 


NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI 


Tne RACIAL PROBLEM or THE Ravepic PEOPLE 


Before entering into a. brief discussion of ‘the theories of the 
anthropologists and- speculations of the Vedic scholars about the racial 
affinities. of the Rgvedic people, a resume of the points in respect of 
this problem raised by the copious evidence of the text reproduced 
above, may be given. - 

The Rgveda does not raise the curtain to give us the glimpse 
of tbe dawn of a mighty civilisation, it reveals a developed, sophistica- 
ted world of people of mixed origin and complex ideas dominated 
by an organised, cultured, powerful priesthood, a world of self-contra- 
dictions, conflicting faiths, rivalries, credulousness together with 
flashes of free-thinking, fanaticism coupled with large tolerance which 
indicate that the social-order, culture and people, responsible for 
producing the Rgvedic hymns, had their beginnings long ago. This 
means, in short, that the Rgveda is the chronicle of a particular phase 
of the career: of the people with whom we make our acquaintance 
in the text. It is a phase in which early paganism was being replaced 
by sacrificial ritualism, the necessary corollary to the rise of a heredi-, / 
tary priesthood. As we try to obtain an explanation of the racial 
composition of the Rgvedic people with this picture in the back- 
ground of our mind, we find that both the rgi clans and the ruling’ 
tribes were of mixed origin if skin colour is taken as a test of racial 
origin. As regards the other tests, namely, head form, stature, hair 
and nasal and faciaf j indices, no data are available from the text. 

Similarly, the text does not throw any light on the difference 

in social organisations, habits of dress, food, social and family 
customs among the different sections of the Rgvedic people. No 
stress is laid on the difference in language. In contrast to it, the 
ifference in faith is constantly emphasised. ' Sometimes, the 
ifference in faith resolves itself into lack of partiality for a particular 
rsi clan. In short; the whole basis of division of the Rgvedic people 
s conformity or non-conformity to the rites of the regis, faith or 
ack of faith in them, friendly.or NRN attitude towards them, 
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The term Arya, if we choose to give a, racial significance, would 
cover the rgi clans, ` the well-known tribes, the Dasyus and often the 
Dasas, : The Dasyus and: the Dasas are infidels, the former have 
been deprived .of the name of Arya for non-conformity, while the 
latter were not barred against entry into the Aryan fold. It is. 
obvious that the term had lost, if it ever had any, racial connotation 
and had become elastic in its meaning and application and it reached, 
its apex of elasticity when it came to signify the Aryan way of life. 
The use of the term Dasa in connection with the ancient Bhrgu 
clan of rsis would prove that at the time of the composition of ihe 
Ravedic hymns, both the terms Dasa and Dasyu had Become 
rhetorical and vituperative at the hands of the hymnists. 

Briefly then, a careful analysis of the different uses of the term 
Arya in the text leaves the lasting impression that Aryanism had 
come to mean a particular way of life, the way propagated by the 
ancient rsis, the custodians of the faith of the Rgvedic people and 
sometimes possessing a preponderant influence also in temporal 
matters over the heads of the temporal lords. 

. We may now turn to the speculations of the Vedic scholars and 
theories of the anthropologists. 


These speculations and theories rest ultimately on an old 
hypothesis started by, European writers of Comparative Philology. 
This hypothesis gave rise to the famous European Aryan theory. 
The origin, scope, application and validity of the theory has been 
discussed by the writer elsewhere (Science and Culture, February 
and March, 1951) and we would confine ourselves here to the points, 
having bearing in the racial affinities of the Rgvedic people. 
















Scholars agree that the Rgvedic people, with the exception of 
those who are called Dasa and Dasyu were Aryans.. They call them 
Indo-Aryans, forming with the Indo-Iranians the’ eastern branch 
of the Aryan family which originally included, according to some 
scholars, also the Indo-Europeans. They- agree that the Indo- Aryans 
were a long-beaded, fair, straight-nosed race who branched off from 
the stock living in the Western Asian steppes or in South Russia 
or somewhere farther west. From these theories has grown up a 
cycle of myths dwelling on the conquest of the dark-skinned iuhabi- 
tants of India by fair, warrior-priests who composed the Rgvedic 
hymns and imposed their alien culture on the children of the soil. 


This Aryan theory, enjoying immense prestige, was not ques- 
tioned for a long time ; but in course of time modifications bega 
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to .be suggested as anthropological studies and scientific Vedic studies 
progressed in India. ^ A modification has been suggested - by 
Ramaprasad Chanda, The Proto- Nordic theory: which ‘replaces the 
old theory in some respects and pushes back the ‘period of differentia- 
tion from the parent-stock offers a' Sempre wey, and suggests new 
affinities of the Vedic Aryans. to 

Hamaprasad Chanda’s suggestion is that is two groups were 
different racially and culturally. He thinks that the “fair and 
fair-haired” rgi clans came earlier from the cradle of the Aryan folk 
far in the north and were followed by the “‘dark and: dark-brown”? 
yajamana tribes who came from South-Western Asia, (Indo-Aryan 
Races, p. 83). When the tribes came they recognised the cultural 
superiority of the rsis and accepted them as their religious guides. 
It may be stated in the first instance, without repeating the argu- 
ments already used, that the view that the rgi clans came earlier. is 
contradicted by the evidence of the text. The tribes were the rulers 
of the land. Itis unimaginable that a system of religion centring 
round elaborate sacrificial ritualism could have developed ~ without 
the patronage of wealthy yajamanas of the princely rank. Royal 
patronage seems to have been the very breath of the life of the rgi 
clans. An independent hereditary priesthood could not have 
developed without a pre-existent princely order. Chanda compares 
the rsi clans to the Athravans and Magi of ancient Iran. The 
history of the rise of the Magi would show that Chanda’s assump- 
tion that the rsi clans came earlier is not correct and he himself 
admits it. ''The position of the Magi in the Achaemenid and of 
the Mobeds in the Sassanian period indicates that. the 'establish- 

ment of a hereditary priesthood in Persia is evidently due to the 
circumstance that the king and the people of Persia adopted a 
form of ritual practice which was either originally not their own: 
or had ceased to be so.... Very probably, the like cause, the 
adoption of the religion of the culturally alien reis by the chiefs of the 
ruling clans of the Indus’ Valley, produced the like result,—the 
establishment of a sacerdotal caste in India” - (Memoir, A.S.I., 
No. 41, p. 12). The ancient Persians represent, Chanda adds, an 
earlier wave of Aryan migration to Elam and Fars and the Median 
tribe of the Magi a later wave (Ibid.). 

That the early Iranians and the later Median tribe of the Magi 
were '' Aryans” does not mean that they were of the same racial 
type, it means that they were both Aryan speaking people and as 
such had probably cultura] affinities. This is recognised by Chanda, 
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"The same thing has been suggested by us regarding the rgi claus and 
the Revedic tribes. Chanda Holds the view in regard to the rsi clans 
‘that they had “elaborated the Vedic sacrificial cult in tbeir Indian 
home from the primitive: worship of Indra? Varuna and the otber 
gods of nature” (bid.). : x 

` Chanda in his earlier. work (ndo: Aryan Races) holds the view 
that the Rgvedic tribes were all brown or dark-brown and he thinks 
that this was due to absorption of ihe Semitic blood in Syria from 
which quarters he brings them to India across the Arabian sea. He 
holds thàt the Purus, Druhyus, Anus; Turvasas and Yadus probably 
came from the same quarters and were probably-óf the same racial 
type (Ibid., p. 38). There is no evidence in the text that these 
‘tribés, with ihe exception of the Purus, were- dark. He forgets the 
"Titéus who were fair and the Bharatas, Srijayas, Matsayas, . Cedis, 
Krivis and all the other tribes appeatitig in the text. Why Chanda 
would bring the Yadus, Turvasas and others from Syria we would 
explain soon, but it may be pointed out that in a later work, Chanda 
expresses the opinion that in the Bharatas, Purus, Yadus, etc., we 
should recognise the ruling clans of the indigenous Chalcolithic 
population of the Indus Valley. Among the rsi clans the ancient 
Kativa family were dark-brown. Chanda explains the mixed origin 
of thé rgi clans by dividing them into two sections, Brahmans by 
de&cent and Brühmaxis:by: adoption and he says that they were ‘of 
' different physical types. The Brahmans by adoption belonged origin- 
ally to the .worrior tribes. The Kanvas and the Visvamitras, 
belonged, he thinks, according to traditional evidence, to the yajamana 
‘class (Ibid., p. 18). About Vigwümitra the position is clear but 
With regard to the Kanvas, Chanda- ignores the high rank given to 
^Kánvá among ancient fathers: The siniple explanation is that the 
two orders, occupationally distinct, had mixed their .blood. According 
to Chanda, the dark skin colour of the yajamana tribes was. due to 
admixture with the Semites in Syria aud Mesopotamia. His desire 
to make outa case for racial distinction between the two orders is 
probably responsible for this unwarranted assumption. Giuffrida- 
Ruggeti rejects the theory that the Aryans passed through Syria -and 
Mesopotamia to India. '' We believe instead, that the Aryans 
reached Iran directly from the north and ;afterwards pursued two 
diverging paths, one towards the west, and the other towards the 
east." He thinks that the branch that went towards the -west 
‘absorbed Proto-Semitic elements (Op. cit., p. 38).  Giuffrida-Ruggeri 
however, makes the eastern branch who proceeded to India brown 


x 
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dolichos, due to admixture with dark races inhabiting territories 
intervening between Iran ard India. 

lt is held that Eastern Irán was the haliing station of the Aryan 
race in their mfarch eastward from. their original home in the North- 
West. Moving south to Sugdha and Mura, they reached Bakhdi. 
From- here one branch proceeded towards Haroyu and the other 
towards the Kabul Valley and from there to the Indus Valley about 
2000-1500 B.C. Now, if the dates given by prominent scholars of 
the invasion of India by ihe Aryaus, of the composition of the Reveda 
and of the composition of the Zend-Avesta are compared, this theory 
of the expansion of the Aryan race from the BHurasiatic steppelands 
across Central Asia to Iran and India would leave many important 
points unexplained. 

This is the reason, why a sectión of scholars would bring the 
Aryans to India from ` ‘Asia Minor through Mesopotamia. We have 
seen that Ramaprasad Chanda is one of tbem. Asia Minor .and 
Mesopotamia have acquired importance in connection with the Aryan 
problem as a result of the well-known discoveries of the. T'ell-el-Amarna. 
and Boghaz Kieu tablets. "The latter which gives the Mitanni version 
of the treaty between tbe Mitanni king Mattiuaza and the Hittite 
king Sbubbiluliuma contains the names of certain Vedic deities and 
other words. The occurrence of what-has been called Aryan elements 
in the speech and also in the religionvóf the Kassites, Mitanni and - 
io some extent of the Hittites, Hattis or Khattis has been widely 
discussed. The points that concern us are (1) how the presence of 
the '' Aryan ” elements has been accotinted for; (2) what were the 
racial types of these peoples, and (3) what connection they might 
bave had with the Vedie Aryans. 

The generally accepted explanation is that these “Aryan” 
elements represented colonies of Aryans in the course of their 
migration eastwards, It has aiso been pointed out that these 
elements were present only among the upper or dominant classes and 
not amorg the common people. It has been suggested that, the 
Aryans, that is, people with speech akin to the speech of the Vedic 
Aryáns and worshipping some of-the deities who are members of the 
Vedic pantheon established themselves as the ruling or dominant class 
among certain peoples and were later merged in them. It has been 
said that the form of the words as they occur in the Boghaz Kieu 
tablets (14th century B-C.) is not Iranian and belongs to the time 
when the Aryan people were not yet differentiated :into Iranians and 
Indians (Cam. Anc. Hist., 2/18). These discoveries proving the 
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existence of peoples of Aryan speech m worshipping Aryan deities 
in Upper Mesopotamia in the 15th century B.C. have led a number 
of scholars to hold that the Aryans came to India from Mesopotamia 
and discard the theory of the Central Asian ‘route. 


The Hittites or Hattis overthrew the dynasty of Hammurabi in 
Babylonia about. 1926 B.C. They ‘continued in power in Northern 
Syria up to the time of the Ramessides (1448- 1269 B. C.). The Kassites 
identified with the Cossei settled between Babylon and Media, con- 
quered Babylon and held it from about 1746 to 1169 B.C. and founded 
what is known as the Third Dynasty. The Mitannis known as Kharri 
(Aryan ?) played an important part in Assyrian history. The Mitanni 
conquest of Assyria extended as far as Babylonia. These three peoples 
are believed to be allied in origin and the great Hittite civilisation is 
said to have been shared by them as well as by all the peoples of i inner 
Asia Minor, Northern Syria and all Mesopotamia. Whether this view 
is accepted or not, it is obvious that the theology of the Mitannis was 
_ distinctly “Aryan” while the mixed Babylonian theology and. culture ^ 
strongly influenced all the three peoples. As Upper Mesopotamia and 
Northern Syria were the areas where traces of these ancient peo- 
ples having among them persons with “Aryan” name and worshipping 
Vedic deities bave been found, the theory that the Vedic Aryans came 
from Mesopotamia has found favour with some scholars. It will be 
convenient to remember that the date of the Boghaz Kieu tablets is 
given as 14th century B.C. and it is held that the form of the Aryan 
words occurring in the tablets is Proto-Iranian. It may be stated that 
as a result of the deciphering of the Hittite records, scholars have come 
to the conclusion that the Hittite language belonged to the centum 
group and was therefore, Indo-European. 


The problem of the racial types of these peoples, and more parti- 
cularly of the Mitanni has not been satisfactorily solved. The Hittites 
and Mitannis are held to be Armenoid and the Armenians are said to 
be the modern representatives of the Hitties. But scholars are not 
sure of their own position. Haddon suggests that the Hittites were 
brachycephals of the Armenoid variety, influenced by Proto-Nordics or 
other brachycephals àssociated with them (Races, p. 96). The origin 
of the Kassites is vague but Proto-Nordic leadership is assumed in their 
ease as well as in the case of the Mitannis ‘dominated by an aristo- 
cracy of horse-riding Kharri’’ (Ibid., p. 102). It is obvious that the 
assumption of Proto-Nordic leadership is due to the desire to account 
for the ‘‘Aryan’’ elements in the speech and religion of these peoples, 
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Whether the “Aryans” identified here by their speech or use of 
words and worship of some deities akin to the words used and deities 
worshipped by the Vedic Indians and early Iranians were races repre- 
sented by the governing races or not, there isno doubt that racially 
and culturally they were strongly influenced by the Semites among 
whom they lived. If these ‘‘Aryans’’ came io India either across the 
Arabian Sea or through Iran one can believe that both the Iranian and 
Indian *Aryans" were Semitised Aryans or Aryanised Semites, their 
blood as well as their culture were much mixed. 

The date of the famous Boghaz Kieu tablets is given as 14th 
century. The Hittites, Kassites and Mitannis were powerful nations 
about this time. fitis held that the form of the Aryan words found 
in these tablets shows that the records belong to a time when the 
Indian and Iranians were undifferentiated, a good deal of time must 
have passed before the Aryans reached Iran from Asia Minor and 
. Mesopotamia and divided in Iran, and a good deal of time must have 


passed, again, before the branch which cut itself off from the main. 
body could cover the trek from Iran to the Indus Valley and spread 


out as far into the interior as the Saraswati and Drsadvati. The dates 
given for the invasion of India by the Aryans and composition of the 
Rgveda by scholars would conflict with the theory of the Indians and 
Iranians being still unJifferentiated in the 14th century B.C. in Asia 
Minor and Upper Mesopotamia. : Enthusiastic supporters of the 
Mesopotamian theory have, therefore, cut down the age of the Rgveda 
and brought it as near as they can manage to the age of the Buddha. 

We have said above that it has been held that the whole of inner 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia were under the influence of the Hittic 
. civilisation and that the Kassites. and Mitannis were allied to the 
Hittites. Attention has also been drawn to the results of recent philo- 
logical researches that the Hittite language is nearer to the Indo- 
European than to the Indo-Aryan. Similarly, it has been said that 
the Tokharian language found in the records of the early centuries 
before and after the Christian era discovered in Eastern Turkestan is 
allied to the Hittite though written in Brahmi script. The Tokharians 
later established themselves in Badakshan and they are well known in 
Indian history. The structure built on the theory of undifferentiated 
Tranians and Indians in Upper Mesopotamia in the 14th century B.C. 
would thus prove to be very unstable. If, on the other hand, the early 
date for the Rgveda given by Professor Winternitz (2500 .B.C.) is 
accepted, connection with the Mitannis, Kassites, ete., cannot be 
accounted for in the way suggested by Keith and others.. . 
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The Central Asian theory would make the Vedic Aryans Proto- 
Nordics or dolichocephalie, while'the Mesopotamian theory would- make, . 
them somewhat Armenoid or brachycephalie, — ;. 

0. Dr B. 8. Guha, a protagonist .of the 'Proto- Nordic theory, has 
iried to fix the type of the Vedic Aryans. l 
` The: Proto-Nordic type, . according to him is dolichocephalic, 
icpaeniie and - partially blond. .Dr. Guha thinks that this 
type is preserved in comparative purity among some of the Hindu- ' 
kush tribes; particularly among the Kaffirs. The Vedic Aryan type. 
is believed to be Proto-Nordic by him. He says, “We have no’ 
skeletal remains from ancient India which -can definitely be attributed. 
to them, but’ in the recently discovered human: remains in -the 
Dharmarājika monastery at Taxila we probably get some idea of 
their racial type-though of much later time". This type is dolicho- 
cephalie, but it is, according to him, different from the other delicho- 
cephalic types found in India. This type he affiliates, on the one 
. hand, to the Vedic Aryans and. on the other to the Hindukush and 
‘Pathan tribes, marked among the latter with other racial elements. 
With regard to the other characteristics.of the type Dr. Güha adds, 
‘From references in the ancient Vedic literature their northern home, 
light skin and hair colours seem indisputable” (Racial Elements, p. 93). 
It has been explained elsewhwere (see the writer's paper ''Weré 
the Vedic Aryan Proto-Nordics ?’’, Science and Culture, Vol. XII, 
No. 2, 1946) that the type found at the Dharmarajika monastery 
which was.destroyed in the 5th century after Christ by the White 
Hunas cannot be accepted as similar io or as representing the Vedic 
Aryan iype. Itis highly probable that the - prehistoric Vedic type 
at a frontier station like Taxila must have been obliterated by suc- 
cessive hordes of Northern invaders of different ethnic stocks before 
the Epthalite Hunas broke loose from the Kabul Valley and swept 
through the northern gate: of India. No pure racial type belonging 
to prehistoric times could have been preserved in North-Western 
India in the 5th century B.C. under the circumstances. 

We find that anthropologists, subscribing more or less to the 
old Aryan theory, aceept the fundamentai position of the old theory . 
that the Vedic Aryans came from outside. We find also that they, 
have failed to establish their theory regarding the type of the Vedic 

Aryans. We may now try to see whether the data obtained from 
an examination of the relics of an earlier civilisation in the Indus 
Valley throw any light on the problem of the racial type of the 


Vedic Aryans. ; 
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The Indus period preceded the Rgvedic period, according to 
scholars, by about two thousand years. According to some of them 
there is an unbridgeable ‘gulf between the two periods, while others 
think that.the upper end of the Indus period touched the lower end 
of the Rgvedic period. Some scholars have, again, suggested that the 
Indus Civilization (as represented at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa) 
was destroyed by* the inroads of a new race of the Alpine type coming 
from Hastern Iran or Eastern Turkestan. This: new race is held 
io have been “Aryan” in_speech and culture, but were different 
from the long-headed Vedic Aryans who probably constituted a later 
wave of immigration from Western Asia or South Russia. One 
scholar has gone further and suggested that when the Vedic Aryans 
came the people who ‘had developed the Indus Civilization held the: 
land. The two races and the two cultures met and mingled. One 
of his suggestion is that the Rgvedic tribes were the ruling princes 
of the earlier race still surviving and the alien rsis converted them 
to their faith. l 

. There has been thus a large measure of modification of the old 
Aryan theory. 

We should, however, try to find out what is the actual position 
regarding the ethnic composition of the Indus people according to 
the anthropologists. For a detailed examination of the question the 
reader may be referred to the writer’s paper The Indus People and 
the Indus Religion (Calcutta Review, May, Sept. 1952) ; only a short 
summary is given here. 

The findings of the anthropologists show that there was at least 
one racial strain well represented among the Indus people namely, 
a brachycephalie, leptorrhine strain. This strain has been variously 
affiliated to the Armenoid, Alpine or Alpo-Dinaric and Irano-Pamiri 
types. There was also a dolichoid, leptorrhine strain among them 
affiliated to the Mediterranean type and called the indus type by 
one anthropologist. There is also a trace of the presence of a third 
strain rather vaguely described as ‘‘Caucasian’’ and of Proto-Nordic 
affinities and more ambiguously described as a constituent of the 
race which entered India later and an offshoot of which came to be 
known as Vedic Aryans. This early Indus strain is sought to be 
placed between the Dharmar&jika type on the one hand and the 
. Proto-Nordie Hindukush tribes on the other. 

If ihe implications of these speculations based on the study of 
a number of crania of ihe prehistoric age are carefully analysed it 
wil appear that the obvious inference from ihe results of the study 
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has been sidetracked, probably out of deference to, the orthodox 
theory regarding the Aryans. 

If it is found that a constituent element of the Proto-Nordic or 
Vedic race was present in the Indus Valley two: thousand years 
before the Vedic period opens, the generally accepted time-table of 
European scholars regarding the dispersal of the Aryan races from 
their anthropogenetic centre would be upset and the old Aryan theory 
`- would break into pieces. 

"o, The question may "bé analysed from another point of view. n 
brachycephalic- leptorrhine strain and a dolichocephalic- lebiertbinie 
strain affiliated to the Mediterranean type appear to bave- been the 
two principal elements in the ethnic composition of the Indus people. 
Anthropologists are of the opinion that these two types survive 
to this day among the population of India, the brachycephalic 
element among the predominantly brachycephalic areas in Eastern 
and Western India ‘and in various proportions -in other areas and 
the second element is to be found in the North-West Frontier, Upper 
India and elsewhere mixed -with other strains. This means. that 
the two types have spread out all over India ‘from where we find 
them in the Indus age. If the Vedic Aryans, ‘whatever their type, 
came from outside after the Indus age and settled down in India, 
jes got mixed up with the two major racial eleménts and were 
modified to such an extent that they cannot be differentiated now. 

But a more satisfactory solution of the problem of the identity 
of the Vedic Aryans may be offered. 

Of the two principal Indus races the long-headed one is affiliated 
to the Mediterranean race. As the Rgvedic people cal] themselves 
Aryans this Mediterranean race may be kept out of sight in further 
discussion on the determination of the type of the Vedic Aryans. te 

The brachycephalic Indus race has been affiliated, among others, 
to the Irano-Pamiri type. The early people of Eastern Iran inclu- | 
ding Bactria,.Sogdiana, Afghanistan and Indus Valley was of this type. 
This race still occupies the approaches to India from Western Asia 
and Central Asia. This area was in fact the -anthropogenetic centre : 
of the race. From this centre it has spread west, east and south. 
The close affinities between the early Iranian and early Indians 
(Vedic Indians) in speech, culture and religion prove it beyond doubt 
that the two were the same people. When the early Bactrians, 
Sogdians, Iranians (among whom the later Avestan culture rose) 
were round-headed the people of the Indus Valley (among whom the 
Indus civilization arose at a-much earlier date) were undoubtedly 
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round-headed. “The Rgvedic culture arose also among the same people 
earlier than the Avestan culture. There-could not be, therefore, any 
Aryap invasion of India. . 


From the ethnic composition of the Indus people we may now 
pass on to the Indus religion and draw attention to the very striking 
correspondence which many features of the Indus religion show with 
later Indian religious conceptions. Some of these features appear . 
in the Vedic religion, others in Buddhism and Jainism and others, 
again, in the Epic religion. 


“The resemblance between the Indus engravings and early 
Buddhist sculptures of the early Christian eras is so frequent and so 
striking at times that Sir John Marshall is led again and again to 
the parallelism between the two. His conclusion, however, does not 
touch the essential point. He writes, "When we find, as we do, 
that most of the elements which make up this pre-historic religion— 
so far as we can at present analyse them are perpetuated in later 
Hinduism, we are.-justified in inferring that much of the zoolatry 
which characterisés Hinduism ‘and which is demonstrably non-Aryan, 
is also derived from’ ‘the pre-historic age" (M.I.C.1/73). He admits 
that most of the elements of the Indus religion survive in Hinduism. 
This means that there is continuity of culture. We have seen that 
some of the elements of the Indus religion, e.g., worship of the Fig 
tree, use of symbols, the idea of the sanctity of animals (nearly all 
male deities in the Rgveda are provided with animal vdéhanas ; this 
disproves Marshall’s theory that zoolatry is non-Aryan), notion of 
magical power acquired by asceticism, etc., occur in the Vedic re- 
ligion; we have seen further that most of the elements of the Indus 
religion together with characteristic modes of expressing in art of 
many religious ideas occur in Buddhism; and lastly, we have seen 
that in the Epic period some of the elements of this pre-historic re- 
ligion appear modified by new accretions in the Hindü religion. In 
otlier words, the traditions of the Indus religion are partly represented 
in the Vedic religion, mainly in Buddhism and fully in Hinduism. 
Can we come to the conclusion from the above that the people re- 
sponsible for the Indus religion are chiefly represented by those among 
whom Buddhism flourished? Be that as it may, in view of the results 
of our investigation into the ethnic composition of the Indus people, 
there is no justification for characterising the Indus religion as non- 
Aryan or pre-Aryan. ...Apart from the evidence of religion the frac- 
tional earth and urn burial practised by the Indus people is of such 
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importance in the Vedic texts that close cultural contact between 
the Indus people and the Rgvedic people is fully established.”’ * 
x. Beference may be made to Chanda' E attempt to identify the 
. Vratyas and the Yatis ‘with the priests of the Indus period. He 
refers to the legend of the destruction. of the Yatis by Indra and 
holds that they incurred Indra's hostility being originally priests of 
non-Vedic rites practised by the Indus people. ‘‘In the legend of 
the slaughter of the Yatis by Indra we ‘probably hear an echo of the 
conflict between the native priesthood with the intruding Rishis. in 
the proto-historic period? (A.S.I. Memoir No. 41 p.83). He re- 
cognises them in the Mohenjo Daro statuettes (A.S.T.A.R. 1926-27, 
PI.XIX) and traces the origin of the Brahmanical order of sannyási 
and  non-Brahmanieal orders of Sramans like the Sakaputriyas 
Nirgranthas, Ajivakas and others to the Yatis (op. cit., p.94). Yati 
has been explained as meaning magician priest. We may: remember 
that Vasistha himself was accused of being a magician or yátudhàna. 
‘If the views given above are even partially accepted it will, be 
found ‘that there is really no gulf, such as has -been suggested, 
between the Indus period and the Rgvedic period. There is an 
unbroken continuity in the race as well as in the culture. The 
Rgveda does, it is evident embody the myths, traditions, cults, ete., of 
the earlier Aryans while the dominating feature of the whole collection 
is sacrificial ritualism. 

. Before concluding the paper we may reproduce'a few lines from. 
the writer's paper The Aryan Theory with a view to round off the 
pieture of the successive Phares of the early cultures that flourished 
in this part of the world. 

:*'[t appears that the people vaguely described as Vedic M 
and held to be a dolichoid leptorrhine. race so long by scholars, in: 
accordance with the Huropean Aryan theory, were neither of a 
dolichoid type nor outsiders in India; they were, on the contrary, a 
round- headed leptorrhine race with their original habita& and area ‘of 
‘characterisation in the tract of country known in the past as Airyana 
or the land of the Aryas. 

“Living in a compact geographical area, speaking a common 
language ind homogeneous in race as they were, it might be expected. 
that the peak of culture they were capable of attaining was developed 
within this area, bofore they spread out. The first centre of culture 
was the centrally situated Bactria. The early Bactrian culture was 


1 The Indus iA and the Indus dig Calcutta Beview, May to September, 
1952. - 
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known as the ‘Centrai Asian culture. According to Dr. Haddon 
‘There is reason to believe that a great pre-historic: civilization spread 
from Central Asia to the plateau of Iran and to Syria and Egypt 
long before 4000 B.C.,.and the Sumerians who were a somewhat a 
later branch of this Central Asian people, entered Mesopotamia before. 
5009 B.C.. The centre next shifted to the south and a great civiliza- 
tion developed in the Indus Valley and Lower Punjab. The centre 
again shifted slightly to the south-east and the cultural efflorescence 
of the age is known as the Revedic culture. The next centre of 
culture Was the Midland country in India, outside the geographical 
limits of the old home of the Aryans, When the centre had shifted 
away so far to the south there was a revolt in the north, in Bactria, 
headed by Spitama Zarathustra. The Midlandie Brahmanism faced 
one revolt in the north and another in the east led by Gautama, the 
Sakya prince. The Bactrian, Indus, Vedic, Brahmanic and Avestan 
culiures were all evolved by the old gifted people known as Arya at . 
different periods." (Science and Culture, Vol. 16, No. 9, March, 1951). _ 


(Concluded) 


us ` GRAHAM GREENE . M 
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Graham Greene sees two gréat mysteries which. his novels present 
P one iè the uncertainty of, life along with the conviction 
that each moment holds within it the ‘possibility of infinite change 
and transformation Tor every one - of us; the other i is the mystery of | 
God’s mercy of which not even the- ‘most heinous crime” seems to“ 
deprive a person. The first of the two fundamental bases of: ‘his ; 
attitude gives his novels a superficial resemblance to thrillers; we 
have in them’ endless ‘exciting adventures, but the adventures do not 
end in triumph, prosperity and material success. -Usually they end 

' in death, usually they cause suffering’ and very little success in the 
i ordinary, sense: of the word. The serious-minded proceeds along s 
thie intricate, dangerous ways of the world with faith and circumspec- 
x: tion as his guide, even if it is a faith unexpressed in words. But 
“ethe reformers, the humanitarians and the various faddists serve 
only to make the:struggle more bitter for others by their thoughtless 
et intrusion. The slow-unfolding of life's purpose is not.easily grasped 
* except .by those whose wit moves in a slow, deliberate fashion, 
struggling to find meaning instead of flashing light all around with 
a kind of brilliance, often falsely admired. God's mercy, to which 
no limits can be set, is the firm rock of his mystic faith from which 
he can survey the sin and ugliness of the world with charity and 
forgiving. Not reason but faith seems to be the power by which 
we can order our life, should we wish to live it worthily in the true 
Catholic spirit. . 

From these ideas we can go on to a consideration of the symbolism 
“which Greene applies. It is possible that in this field he owes 
something toa thought which occurs in Baudelaire’s Journaux in = 

times : : : 
‘In certain almost supernatural states of soul, the depth of” life 
^ de revealed in ordinary everyday happenings. Ordinary 
life then becomes ihe Symbol’. Graham Greene’s prac- 
tice, at any rate, seems to illustrate this view and much 
of the symbolical value of what he writes in his. novels is 
drawn from the use of the ordinary life that he makes. 
“Graham Greene is the most outstanding - novelist of the younger 
generation. He achieved fame in the thirties with his "England 
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made Me” (1935) and “Brighton Bock" (1988). -His first novel, 
“The Man Within” was published in 1929. when he was only twenty- 


» five. The experiments of James Joyce and . Nirginia Woolf - had 


challenged the traditional form of ihe. novel and. the story interest 
practically disappeared from their work. Yet ‘the value of their ses 
performances is no longer a subject matter .of dispute. They: have _ 
broadened our conception of the novel. The accent at their hands 
fell upon the processes of thé, mind; upon the exploration of the 


. subconscious. But psycho- analysis may not. be- always. artistically 
legitimate ;;for the novelist is not. "expected to produce case books. To 


Virginia , Woolf the novel seemed to have wandered into the desert— 
all sorts of alien matters, political, industrial and economic had 
made the novelist forget where his attention should be focussed, and 


“a aresult, little more than ihe outside, of people was depicted by 


even the most experienced among her contemporaries. Her work 
was thus intended to correct the attitude but, in doing this she seemed, 
to ignore the common reader who looked upon the novel as a story. 
with which to be entertained. The story which formed the backbone a l 
of the traditional novel thus lost its prestige; if i6 still persisted, all- 
did not seem well with it. \ 
Graham Greene’s significance lies in the fact isi. Hé has: iade 

the story he told exciting without forfeiting his claims as an artist. T 
The novel at his hands becomes once more a story of absorbing in- 
terest. The men and women are not, however, euperficially sketched. 
His conception of character is in the round, the developing and chang- 
ing character, not the flat and static kind, although the latter includes 
some of the most successful] representations of men and women in 
fiction, such as the ‘“ollowing—Parson Adams, Partridge, Squire 
Western, Commodore Trunion, Lismabago, Pecksniff, Sam Weller, 
Dick Swiveller, Sairey Gump, Mrs ‘Poyser, Mrs Provdie, Roy 
Richmond, Kipps, Mts Polly, etc. From this fact we can draw’an 


¿important conclusion about Greene’s art as a painter of character. 


4 


-, He is serious in his attitude and there is not much evidence in his 
= ‘work of a sense of humour. The list of flat characters given above 
"will show that most of them are memorable because they appeal to 


our sense of humour, Of such characters we do not get? any | in the 
novels of Graham Greene. z 

Graham Greene seems to be preoccupied with the estan of 
evil. How can one explain it if the world is made by God and man 
in the image of God. Although a contradiction is apparent, he does 
not see im it a challenge to his faith. It is a ‘convincing mystery’ 
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which emerges from his meditation on the tangled situation that the 
world offers; an act of faith reconciles the opposites and he regards: 
wickedness itself as a form of divine manifestation. The Roman 
Catholic Priest who -was hunted for ten years by the Communist 
Government. (in Thé Power and the Glory’’) gives expression to his 
passionate faith :' i 


God was ihe. parent, but He was also the policeman, the. 
criminal, the priest, the maniac and the judge. Something 
resembling him dangled from the gibbet or went into odd 
attitudes before the bullet in a prison yard or contorted 
itself like a camel in the attitude of sex. ‘‘In the prison 
where the priest was: confined because he was found car- 
rying a bottle of brandy, he saw filth and lust and wicked- 
ness yet here, too, peace was within reach. ‘‘This place 
was very like the world: overcrowded with lust and crime 
and unhappy love: it stank to ‘Heaven; but he realised that 

" after all, it was possible . to find peace there, when you 
knew for certain that the time was short’’. 


^o 


Suffering is explained as a kind of preparation, for heaven. The 
soldiers gathering taxes, the beating one gets from the police because 
one is too poor to pay, small-pox and fever and hunger—all is part of 
heaven—the preparation. Without them one would not very likely 
enjoy heaven. Pain isa part of pleasure and the world thus may 
„appear as a part of heaven or at least as a wayside station in our 
_journey thither. 


To Graham Greene discussions of right, and wrong are merely 
of academic interest. They are of little value as.compared with the 
vision of Good and Evil which goes deeper and has a profounder 
significance. Ida who tracks down the murderer of Hale in *' Brigh- 
ton Rock'' from a desire to see justice done tries to persuade Rose 
to leave Pinkie. He is a murderer and therefore unwholesome 
company for her. She tells Rose that she has no knowledge of right 
-and wrong, being both young and untaught. But this makes no 
impression upon her. For she has nothing new to’ learn about Good 
and Evil. “In Nelson Place where she lived were murder, copulation, 
extreme poverty, fidelity aud the love and fear of God. “Good and 
Evil were embodied in a vision on which she brooded: a God wept 
ina garden and cried out upon a cross; Molly Carthew -went to 
everlasting fire because she committed suicide out of despondency 
which was the worst sin of all.” SEL 
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Miracles happen in these -novels in response to prayers, In 
“The End of the Affair” Sarah married to Henry, an important 
Government Official who was subsequently. knighted, fell in love 
with Maurice Bendrix a novelist. She had drifted from her husband 
and the unreality of her marriage made her ‘think’ that a Roman 
Catholic Priest would absolve her from her obligation as wife because 
the marriage was contracted at a registry office and she could 
then marry her lover. In this -hope she was, however, disappointed. 
One night Bendrix had gone out of the room, an air-raid started 
and he was killed.. She saw him lying dead under a wall which 
had collapsed. Returning to her room she prayed that she 
would give him up, although still loving him as before, if God 
made him alive again. And ina few moments Bendrix was back, 
his own self, scarcely hurt, except for a few scratches. Richard 
Smythe, a soap-box orator at Hyde Park and an atheist, had 
an ugly straw-berry mark on his cheek which Sarah had kissed out - 
of pity—a feeling which often powerfully sways the characters in 
Graham Greene’s novels. After Sarah’s sudden death the mark 
disappeared and the story makes it plain that the miracie owed to 
her. Bendrix appointed a private detective named Parkis to watch 
Sarah’s movements. from an idea which he shared with her husband 
that she had taken to visiting a man they both knew nothing about— 
@ suspicion which proved to be completely baseless. This Parkis was 
father of a boy who often assisted him in watching people in course 
of his professional duties. Both the father and son came to have a 
high regard for Sarah. The little boy fell dangerously ill and praying 
to Sarah he seemed by a miracle restored to health. She herself 
believed in miracles: ‘‘ You can pray for miracles. They happen, 
don’t they, to the poor." 

In ‘‘ The Power and the Glory ", the hunted priest surrenders 
himself to the Police and goes to meet his death. Although he had 
often said that he was a coward, he did not show any weakness or 
lack of courage when his betrayer, a half-caste Mexican, led him 
apparently-to a dying American who wanted to confess. The priest 
knew that this was a trap laid for his capture yet he proceeded on 
his way, not the least frightened by the prospect of betrayal. He 
gave away all his money and sent back the escorts and horses. Asa 
priest he could not refuse even if asked treacherously to attend a 
death-bed. While going on to face death, he discussed miracles with 
the police lieutenant who declared that only uneducated people 
believed in miracles—the Indians (in Mexico), for example, would 
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look upon the electric light as a miracle. The priest pointed out that 

when a miracle actually happens, the scientists are apt to find a new 

name to explain it away. A man does not breathe, his pulse is 
stopped, he is dead. Then somebody gives him life. The scientists 
would not believe it. l ' 
** Then it happens again and again perhaps—because God's - 

about on earth—and they say: there aren't miracles, it is simply 

that we have enlarged our conception of what life is. Now we 
know you can be alive without pulse, breath, heart-beats. And ` 

‘they invent a new word to dence that state of life, and they 

say science has disproved a miracle.’ 

Towards sin Greene does not assume the conventional theological 
attitude. He does not find that itis ugly. Saints discover beauty 
in suffering but ordinary people find suffering just ugly —Stench and 
crowding and pain. It needsa lot of learning to see things with a 
saint's eye: a saint gets a subtle taste for beauty and can look down 
upon poor ignorant palates like those of. people who abandon them. 
selves to the pleasures of the flesh, But the priest would not agree 
i sin is ugly. 

** I know from experience how much beauty Satan carried i 
down with him when he fell. Nobody sever said that fallen 
angels were oe ugly ones, Oh, no, they were just as quick 

and light . 

The priest m to the pious woman who was his fellow prisoner ; 
“I want a aud this moment more than anything, more than God. 
That’s sin too.’ This he said because he felt that such pious. women 
fed on illusion and they came to death in a state of invincible 
complacency, full of uncharity. It was one’s duty, if one could, to 
rob them, of iheir sentimental notions of what was good. i 

Sin does not cut one off. from grace. On this point Greeme's« 
` novels dwell with some eloquence. The extent of God's mercy, it is 
' beyond human power to measure. After Pinkie’s dreadful death” in; 
“‘ Brighton Rock”, the priest told his young wife: '' You can us 
conceive,;-my child, nor can.lor.any one—the... appalling . xs 
sirangéness of the mercy of God." Another priest in “ The Heart 
of the-Matter ' used much the same language to Mrs. Szobie when" 
she described to him her husband's suicide: ‘‘ For goodness sake, . 
Mrs. Scobie don't imagine you—or I—know anything about God's 
mercy." - In “ The -Power-and the Glory ” the. priest speaks of the: 
sins which- put one out of reach.of mercy as well as of the way in 
which a sinner can confidently hope for mercy: “ Venial sins— 
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impátience, an unimportant lie, a neglected opportunity—cut you of 
from grace more completely than the worst sins of all. Then in his 
innocence, he had felt no love for anyone: now in his corruption he 
had learnt.” ; 


Yet the strongest and the ‘most frequently expressed emotion in 
the novels is not love but pity. In '''The End of the Affair” 
Sarah’s love starts with a physical basis but in the end it is trans- - 
formed into a spiritual experience in which the physical element no 


" longer entered. She also feels s craving for the ordinary kind of 


love and is now and then haunted by the desire to live and love on 
the human level. She poured out her feelings in her diary where we 
can see her intimately during the period she ceased to meet her lover 
after he.had been trapped under the wall in an air-raid. Her very 
heart-beats seem audible in these words she wrote in her diary: 
“I want ordinary corrupt human love. Dear God, You know I want 
to want Your pain, but I don’t want it now. Take it away for a 
while and give it me another time." She is moved by pity when 
she kissed the straw-berry mark on the cheek of the aetheist Richard 
Smythe who was in love with her. But this pity seems in the main 


-a male prerogative. It is behind the most powerful prayer one can 


offer’, and accompanies the desire to suffer in place of another. Often 
it inspires love and is one with it. The Mexican priest who had in a 
moment of weakness become father of a girl, committing a sin in the 
light of his faith, was moved to pity when he saw his seven-year old 
girl, mature beyond her years and apparently destined to misery and 
ruin. He prayed silently: ʻO God, give me any kind of death— 
without contrition, in a state of sin—only save the child." Major 
Scobie. (‘Heart of the Matter’) is the most outstanding example of 
pity; practically overruling all duties, considerations and impulses. 


“Tt is Scobie’s master passion andat the end it leads him on to suicide. 


While’ with his wife, he scarcely attended to her smail talk but at the 
least, hirit of distress in her manner, he became immediately solicitous. 
Dominated by this sense of pity he believed that truth was not of any 
real value to human beings—ii was merely a symbol which mathe- 
maticians and philosophers found useful. ‘‘In human relations kind- 
ress and lies are worth a thousand truths.’’ 


During the last world-war, an open boat struggled against the 


' waves for more than forty days, bringing two surviving passengers of 


a ship, destroyed by enemy action. One of these two was a six-year 
old boy and the other a girl wife of nineteen whose husband had been 
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lost. The boy died shortly after. Major Scobie saw his face convuls- 
ed like a navvy’s. with labour and prayed ‘‘Father, give him peace. 
Take away my peace for ever, but give him peace." As he said this, 
the child opened his eyes and cried ‘Father’ in a small -scraping voice 
and died the next moment. This offer of comfort is thus received 
because man in making it seems to acquire the power of God himself. 
Halen, the other passenger, was only skin and bones when she 
arrived. Major Scobie was fifty and was completely untouched by any 
romantic impulse.. He visited the girl at the Nissen hut where she 
lodged and she kissed him on a sudden impulse. “What they had 
‘both thought was safety proved to have been a camouflage of an enemy 
‘who works in terms of friendship and pity". His wife was away for 
a few months and the thing that started in this manner grew apace as 
-a violent passion on the part of the girl. Scobie foünd himself in a 
‘Situation out of which there seemed no way of escape without inflicting 
pain either on his wife or on Helen and so he prepared to-kill himself 
by an overdose of a sleeping drug. He wrote in his diary day after 
. day, pretending to suffer fror a pain in the heart due to angina and 
giving particulars of a drug which he took for relief. Al this hé did 
to cover his track. For he saved up the drug, taking & strong dose at 
ihe end of some days which killed him. He thought his suicide would 
not be detected and his death would be thought to be the effect of 
angina. After the drug he had taken was having its numbing effect 
upon his body and his senses, he seemed to hear some one appealing 
for help, some one in need of him. ‘‘And automatically, at the call 
-of need, at the cry of a victim, Scobie strung himself to act”: ' His 
-last words which he uttered with great effort were, “Dear God I 
love". Once he wrote to Helen that he loved her more than he loved 
God. Father Rank who knew everything told Mrs. Scobie, the 
.widow, ‘‘I think from what I saw of him, that he really loved God’’. 
To this Louise his widow, retorted: ‘‘He certainly loved no' one 
else’’, ''And you may bein the right of it, too’, Father Rank 
replied. 3 : imr. 
This pity which acts as a shaping influence on thought and 
.conduct alike does not appear in quite young people. Major Scobie, 
the Roman Catholic Priest, Arthur Rowe in “The Ministry of Fear", 
Mr. Din “The Confidential Agent’? and’ several others among his 
chief characters who yield to compassion at critical moments in: their 
lives and accept its appeal rather than that -of' self-interest. at. other 
‘times as well are all in their middle forties, some are even older, The 
‘explanation for this is that the passions and appetites hold sway over 
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younger people; in the more mature, their strength is largely spent. 

The latter can become aware of the deeper elements in human nature; 

tragedy and human suffering willdraw from them appropriate res- 

ponses. Thus the emotion of pity is more readily associated with the ` 
middle-aged than with the young. Excess of pity may, however, 

upset the balance of one’s character and wrong may be committed. To 

such offences Greene never takes a severe attitude as the case of Major: 
Scobie amply illustrates. 

The world of Greene’s novels does not usually oven in attractive 
colours. There may be fun and pleasure, song and dance but the 
weight is not often lifted from the heart. Some care or trouble seems 
to make the air heavy with its presence, A sense of enjoyment of the 
good things of life is rare. Splendour of possession is made ridiculous, 
dance and other entertainments are interrupted by a ripple of conver- 
sation. Good food, comfort of living, friendly intercourse among 
friends in a normal atmosphere are not found in these novels, We 
hurry through them, expecting new turnsin the situation—murder, 
violence and bloodshed ‘never seem far off. The hunted” feeling is 
persistent. The first sentence in ‘‘Brighton Rock'' gives a foretaste of 
what is to follow: “Hale knew, before he had been in Brighton three 
hours, that they meant to murder him". He is murdered. The Boy 
in the novel kills a colleague and later tries to kill his wife, dying 
himself while he bursts a bottle of acid he carried in his pocket. In 
“England Made Me’’, Anthony is murdered, young Anderson is kicked 
to death. In "The Ministry of Fear" violence is repeatedly com- 
‘mitted in London, in “ The Secret Agent’’, too, London is the scene 
of murder and atrocities. 

The hunted man is a favourite theme with Graham Greene and he 
- often returns to it in his novels. But these stories have little or ho 
connexion with the ordinary thriller. They always contain.a powerful 
‘infusion of symbolism, and his art recalls to our mind some fact of 
experience haying a universal character or some spiritual state which 
cannot otherwise be conveyed with the same immediacy of appeal. 
Here is a specimen from “The Power and the Glory". The Roman 
Catholic Priest, running from his pursuers, enters a wild, uninhabited 
region where he comes upon a child shot through the body, its mother 
watching the last gasps without power to help: ''The sky was 
clearing overhead and the moon came out Suddenly he heard an 
odd artificial cry, and turning he saw the woman making back towards 
the forest; then she stumbled, fláng up her arms ‘and fell to the 
ground—like the bird, offering herself." ‘The child was shot by 
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mistake—a symbol of the confusion, error and atrocity which are the 
basic facts about the post-war world. The journey through. the dread- 
ful forest, with the native woman carrying her dead child in arms 
for giving it a Christian burial, isas much a picture of the confused 
and clouded mind of the Priest as of the world which surrounded him. 
There were moments when the desolate scene around him ‘was hardly 
more than a reflexion of the state of his consciousness. 
Greene is not interested in money-making, The Jew Colleoni, 
and Erik Krogh, the world’s richest; man, are putin his books to' be 
: gibed at and for exposing 'the stupidity and the cruelty which lay 
behind iheir successes. He studies human relations with ‘particular 
reference to cruel and compassionate behaviour. The swing between 
these two poles embraces for him his chief interests in men and 
.women. In Greene's novels there is‘either a mental pace or a mecha- 
nical. The two modes differ principally as regards the tempo of 
events. While in the one the sense of hurry is not often felt, in ihe 
other the reader is carried along on a whirlwind of excitement. A 
running train, a car flying at top speed, is sometimes the outward 
‘ mark of the excitement. In these stories which Greene calls ‘ Enter- 
tainments’ (e.g. A Gun for Sale, The: Confidential Agent, The 
Ministry of Fear, etc.) the sensational element preponderates: and 
murder and violence occur with greater frequency. One gallops 
through them without pausing to reflect.!? These ‘‘ Entertainments "' 
are, therefore, conceived in a lighter vein "and their appeal is more 
ephemeral, Yet it would be wrong to confuse them with thrillers. 
They are told with more art and are never so empty. .In the more 
serious novels the problems of sin, suffering and mercy .receive 
attention and the author’s attitude to them is embodied in a powerful 
manner. Interesting as the events narrated are, the accent does not 
fall upon them but upon the vision of life which emerges from them. 
One might say that he lays with a trowel the sensational element yet 
he himself is concerned with the meaning of life rather than with 
the exciting adventures that happen to people. He is ready to indicate 
in the very first few lines where the story will lead to, how the events 
will terminate but such disclosures, curiously enough, whet' the 
appetite instead of dulling it. One or two examples will shów his 
usual practice: “ Hale realised that they meant to murder him ” 
(Brighton Rock). Similarly in, “ The Power and the Glory ’’ the 
death of the Priest-is presaged in the first few pages: ‘‘ The man’s 
dark suit and sloping shoulders reminded him? uncomfortably ofa 
coffin and death was in his carious mouth already." 
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- Greene’s use of analogies call for special- notice. He often 
materialises. mental states or abstractions in his similes ; usually, his 
comparisons are marked by precision, accuracy and clearness, revea- 
ling a habit of mind which lends distinction to his style. An exami- 
nation of some of his analogies will be a good introduction to his 
art as a stylist. Comparison of anger with live coal ‘‘ He (the Boy) 
sat there, anger like live coal in his belly, as the music came on 
again." Hatred compared with handcuffs: ‘‘ Hale felt as if hatred 
had been momentarily loosened like handcuffs to be fastened round 
another’s wrists ^ (Brighton Rock), Responsibility compared: with 
crockery: She carried her responsibility carefully like crockery across 
the hot yard." (The Power and the Glory). A few more examples 
‘belonging to another class will show that the Greene’s observations 
are often fresh and original, sometimes possibly a little eccentric as 
well. ‘‘ Vultures moving in the sky like indigestion spots" (P & G). 
'5,.. as the sun went down the mosquitoes came out, flashing 
through the air to their mark unerringly, like sailors’ knives.” 
(P & G). Anthony “ whistled a tune ; the thin sound was spilt . 
along the road out of the car's belly like the silk thread of a spider" 

(England Made Me). ‘He carried it (his smile) always with him 
as a leper carried his bel} : it wasa perpetual warning that he was 
not to be trusted” (England Made Me). In the use of imagery 
. Greene constantly reminds us of the practice of the Imagists, 

In Greene’s novels there is no marked departure from the tradi- 
tional pattern. His stories are always constructed with great craft- 
smanship but his success in this direction is not the chief title to 
distinction. He has given us a vision of life which is far more im- 
pressive than his technical skill, rare though it is. Sin and unworth- 
iness, fear and addiction to drink may not be inconsistent with the’ 
possession of the highest virtue ; the ‘‘ whisky priest ’’ isa saint who 
also becomes a martyr in the cause of the church. Greene expresses 
love obliquely through a character who believes that he feels only hate. 
The Power and the Glory of God is testified to even by the evil 
doer, Although a Roman Catholic, Greene has not pleaded in behalf 
of his Church. He has presented a picture of life which is valid 
because of its universal truth. Greene is not, however, indifferent to 
experiments: in the field of novel made by his’ predecessors. In 
** England Made Me '' and elsewhere he has made limited use of the 
interior monologue or ‘‘ the stream of consciousness.” 

Of his characters not much need be said in a short survey like 
the present. His idea of the good character is a highly mixed one. 
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Conventionally the Roman Catholic Priest, Major Scobie, and Sarah 

may not appear to possess many ideal virtues. The one is an “addict: 
to drink, the other two enter into adulterous relations yet all tlires 
of them reveal traits of character that should admit them to the, 
highest honours for moral-élevation. They may indeed be considered 
to be saints. The wicked people include the half-caste in “ The Power. 
and the Glory ” and the Boy in ‘‘ Brighton Rock." The half-caste. 
reminds one of Bosch’s famous painting, ‘‘ The Mocking of Christ '' 
and is thus described: '' He had only two teeth left—canines which 
stuck yellowly out "t either end of his mouth like the teeth you: find 
in clay which have belonged to. „long extinct animals," , He played 
the Judas in „the story | and the author geems to. Aisiply. by labelling 
bim throughout as half-caste or Mestizé that his - origin. explains the 

unusual - wickedness of his, character. The Boy developed his: ruel 

nature as a result-of certain early ‘éxperiences. . He had a ‘deep-seated 

aversion to sex ‘which. he looked upon with horror because of having 
witnessed the conduct ef his parenis. ”, He also hated music. Funda- 
mentally something “had gone wrong ‘With hita. and he showed patho- 

logical symptoms. Thus wickedness flourishes and can be explained 

while goodness is like the wind, that bloweth where it listeth and 

being of the divine essence, its origin and manifestation are alike 

inexplicable. i 
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THREE ANCIENT COINS FROM MIDNAPORE 


Pror PARESH DANDI: Das Geert: M.A., 
Tamluk Coliege 


Very recently, three ancient coins were collected by the present 


writer from a small village named Tilda, Hear Ballichak Railway 
Station, in the Midnapore District of West Bengal. These were 


recoyered when a tank was being dug in the village in the last dry 
season The present numismatic find includes two Archer-Type gold 
coins of the Gupta age and one single fe a DA bearing a Kushan 
. figure. . Tose o 3 a 

One of the, E coins.is partly dittilated, apparently showing that 
some sharp; ánsifüment was asédto cut it. ‘The obverse.of this piece 
shows a king standing ` in front of a Garuda standard with his left 
hand holding a bow and the right. hand . -holding an arrow. ‘As the 


left side of the king is mutilated: the” "legend under ‘the left arm is’ 


mostly lost. Only a prominent ye stroke -can - tbe seen in this 
place. One letter ‘na’ can be goen in the: Hargin. There is & 
slightly obliterated letter “between the feet of: the king. This, I 
propose to read as ‘go’. Thé reverse of the coin shows a goddess 
(most probably Lakgmi) nimbate seated facing on a full-bloomed lotus 
with her left hand placed on her waist in akimbo.. Although, her 
right side is mutilated, it seems that as usual she held a fillet in her 
right hand. "The treatment of the legs connects the coin with the 
gold pieces of Kumaragupta II. 


Now, there is every possibility that the coin belonged to the : 


reign of ihis Kumaragupta II of the Gupta TIRAS Similar «coins 


of the Gupta emperor with the letter ‘go’ between the feet of the - 


king on the obverse and the letter * ku? under the left arm of figure.. 
"were found in the well. known Kālighāt hoard. Allan suggests that’ ^ 


_ the-gold coins of this type were Specialy meant for circulation in the 
-lower Ganges valley.’ . a 
The other gold coin seems to be 4 an; unique piece. It i thicker 
and more debased than the former. .. The obverse of this coin shows 
a king nimbate standing before a Garuda standard in dvibhanga 
pose. He holds a bow in his left hand and an arrow in the right 
' hand. There is a vertical legend in Bréhmi character under. the 
left arm. Thé present writer proposes to read it as Govica or Govaca. 
‘There is an -obliterated letter between the feet of the king. The 


reverse shows:duaksmi nimbate seated facing on; E full- blooined lotus 
3. 
1 Catálogue of the coins of the Gupta Dynasties ; intro, civ. 
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oldie a fillet in her right Bind ida a long stalk of lotus in ber left 
“hand. There isa faint trace of a marginal legend which changes 
into something liké a decoration. The elongated neck-of the goddess 
and hér elaborate coiffure in- three tiers recall a similar terracotta 


^; figurine (circa 2nd century A.D.) found by the present writer at 
^. "TTamluk (ancient Tàmralipta)* in the Midnapore District of West 


Bengal. The treatment of the legs of the goddess also connects 
this piece with the.. gold coins of Kumaragupta II. The obverse 
legend . Govica ór Govaca of the -coin suggests that the coit was 
struck by king Gopacandra of the’ Faridpur and Mallasarul grants. 
In the ‘épigraphs the king is associated wi'h^ two other kings 
. Dharmàditya : and Samacaradeva.” Coins of the latter have been 
fouüd with obverse legends veel are differently read as Samdca, 
Yamdca and Samácàra. Ds 
The discovery of a gold oin of Gopacandra at T'idà is not un- 
natural, as the Mallasarul grant probably shows that his dominion 
included the region of Vardhamana. The king most possibly flourished 
in the first half of the 6th century A.D. The general execution and 
style of the coin cannot take it away long after the Imperial apt 
line. : 
The copper radi discovered at Tuldà was found along with the 
gold- coins of the Gupta type. It is round, and the obverse depicts a 
crude copy of the figure of a Kushan king showing a big dver-coat and 
exaggerated boots. The right hand is extended probably to throw 
incense upon an altar. The reverse shows a similar figure before a 
crescent having the left hand partly raised. The coin belongs: Ao -the 
so-calied type of the Puri-Kushans. Such coins have been ábundantly 
found in the different regions of Bihár and Orissa, viz., Manikarátna; 
Rakha hills, Purushottampur, etc. According to dim. the revei se- 
figure with the exaggerated crescent is probably the representation of 
the Moon-god Mao.' -The present coin may be daied in the third 
 ceatury A.D. In this connection it may be noted that an uninscribed 
copper coin with a standing Kusban figure on the obverse and an 
elephant (with a rider?) on the reverse has been recently : discovered 
by me at Tamluk.: This coin along with the Tilda piece, may aptly 
be named as the Bengal Kushan coin. , E ae 


1 Presented to the ‘ Asutosh Museum of Indian Art ' of the Calcutta University. ` : 


2 See, B. C. Ben: Some Historical Aspects of The Inscriptions of. Bengal, pp. 249 ff 
` There is much dispute regarding the exact chronology of the three kings, 


3 Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, Jntro. CXXI ft. 
4 PISMnHd to the ‘ Asutosh Museum of Indian Art? ‘of the Caleutta University. 





CRITIQUE OF MARXIAN DIALECTICS 


ea um ap 
“Dr. V. P. Varma, M.A., Pb.D. (Chicago) ` 


Professor of Political Science, Patna University. 


This concept of a ceaseless "ubiquitous change in^ nature and 
society as formulated by Marx and E Engels:has been the ‘Official philo-- 
sophy of Soviet Russia. Both Trotsky and Stalin accept it. Lenin 
‘ollows Engels to the letter in, philosophy... “An interesting conflict 
regan in Russia in the twentiés of the’ present century between 
nechanism and dialectics. Bukharin and Axelrod belongéd to ihe 
ormer group. Bukharin thought that'there was no reason to shun 
necbarical terminology in the face of the ''Electron theory which 
epresents atoms as complete solar systems’’ as against the old view 
X the atom as a detached isolated particle. He thought that Marx 
n his doctrine of the equilibrium between the various branches of 
ooduetion and the theory of labor value based thereon gave hints 
Xf such a formulation.! Doborin pointed out that Hinsteinian Rela- 
ivity, Max Plank’s Quantum Theory and the Heisenbergian inde- 
erminacy showed the way away from machanism to dialectics. 

8. Dialectics as the science of the general laws of motion and 
levelopmént of nature, human society and thought, accepts the 
srinciple of tbe negation of the negation. Private property culmina- 
ing in the capitalistic economy is the negation- of primitive com: 
nunism. But Marx points out that capitalistic. production begets 
with. the inexorability of a law of nature, its own negation. It is the 
negation of the negation. In simple terms the negation is the 
intithesis, the synthesis is the negation of the negation. Negation 
in the dialectic does not mean a simple no ora simple yes. It is 
heap sophistry to say that according to the dialectical philosophy, a 
hair is in the room and also a chair is not in the room. Itis 
arrying ‘the thought to an absurd nonsense. Dialectical negation 
‘oes back to the Spinozistic formula—Onenis determinatio est nega- 







io— every determination or limitation is at the same time a negation. 
very particular object has its oe Cietecnice law of negation, and 


ut 


>E N: Bukharin : Historical Materialism iud The Hrono Theory of the jBitüee 
lass ; also edited E Bukharin, Marzism and Modern Thought. : 


had 
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negation of the negation relative to its own field. 
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Mordover every 


destruction is not dialectical negation. To crush a butterfly, to take 
off the mustaches in shaving is not dialectical negation. | Dialectics 
is a complex cooperative mechanism and it cannot be applied in 8 


singular monistic way. 





Engels gives certain examples to-illustrate this ` point. The 
process of the destruction of the seed and its subsequent aera 


into a plant represents this process, Butterflies sprin 





from the 


eggs through the negation of the egg and fresh eggs coine out from 
the negation of the butterflies, in turn. Engels turns [to geology. 
"The whole of geolog y is a series of negated negations, a series arising 
from the successive shattering of old and the depositing of new rock 
formations. For millions of years new strata are being|formed and 


destroyed, and future new strata coming into being. 


i athematics 


supports the principle. Let us take an algebraic magnitude a, if 


this is negated —a is obtained. If the negation is 


nega 


ted by mul- 


tiplying. —4 by ~a, we find +a’, that is the due positive magnitude 


but ‘at a higher degree raised to its second power.’ 


The |negation of 


the negation is strikingly obvious in the analysis of higher wiathema- 
tics, in the ‘‘summations of indefinitely small magnitudes.’’* The 


history of philosophy illustrates the same point. 


The} materialistic 


philosophy of old was negated by the transcendental idealism of a 
later day and this negation was negated by the dialectical materialism, 


Of course, this is what Engels claims. 





Engels pointed out that the formal laws of Aristotelian logic were 
competent to deal with a static universe and the dialectica! science re- 
quired a modification of those laws. Plekhanove devotes] a chapter to 


“Dialectics and Logic" in his Fundamental Problems of Marxism. 
He points out that the three fundamental laws of ldgic—(1) Law 
of Identity, (2) Law of, Contradiction, (3) Law of excluded Middle 
cannot apply to motion which is a contradiction in action. 'Trende 
lenburg tried to refute the Hegelian postulates of dialectical logic. 
" According to bim the dialectics were defective in so far as it affirmed 
movement inherent in and proper to the pure idea, a mqvenient whic 
is an autocreation of being. Plekhanove accepts. the veracity of thi 
statement but says it applies only to the Hegelian idealistic dialécti 


~ 


1 Engel: Auti-Duhring (American edition), p. 150. 
2 Ibid. : 


3 Trendelenburg's Logische Untersüohangék; referred to in Pisknsnore: 3 Fundament 


Problems of Marzism, pp. 116-117. 
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and not to be materialistic dialectics of Marx. Trendelenburg also 
pointed out that in the Hegelian system motion is the foundation of* 
logic. Plekhanove accepts the-truth of this statement too but says 
this is. an argument in favour of materialistic dialectics. But I find 
- it difficult to.see how. Plekhanove can accept Trendelenburg’s cri- . 
ticism of Hegelian logic and think the Marxian system is free from 
them. After all, inspite of the Marxist’s claim that sciences and 
philosophies are the ideological superstructures raised over the basic 
. substructure of production relationships the Marxist will have to 
accept that once arisen sciences ‘and philosophies develop their own 
categories and logical forms of thinking. Hence once a science has 
arisen it must progress in the dialectical fashions: according to both 
Hegel and Marx. Hence it is- not possible that the dialectical logic 
be incorrect in Hegel (because of idealism) and correct in Marx. 

Hegel says that contradiction leads forward. This ‘logic of 
contradiction" in -Marxism, developed on the Hegelian basis is suppos- 
ed to be merely tbe reflection in the human brain of the process of 
development. But it is difficult to take this view seriously: Does it 
riean that the’ constant changes in production relationships give rise 
to changes in logical concepts and methods of argumentation? In 
medieval India there was an enormous development of the ‘‘New , 
Logic” (aeq eum. In that period India produced logicians like Gangesa 
and others but there was no economic revolution in the country. In 
Europe and America we find significant changes in logic, in Bertrand 

_ Russel, Carnap and Reichenbach but how to relate these developments 
to the dynamic processes of the social reality? Moreover, extending 
the Maxist argument it can be said that the logical categories and 
symbolisms employed by Marx and Engéls.in the: ara of liberal 
bourgeois capitalism, should not be fit in Bolshevik Russia where the 
social process has undergone a violent change. Hence it is not 
possible to build a logic of contradiction on ihe basis of dynamicism 
and motion in nature and society. 

Marx and Engels claimed to have formulated à dynamistic view 
of.nature and. society as distinguished from the static theoretical 
analysis. of the 18th century French naturialists and historians. Since 
Marx wrote, biology, paleo-ontology, geology, anthropology and sociology 
have leaned towards an evolutionary view of human temporal develop- 
ment amidst a terrestial evolution. Marx was not greatly in favour of 
The Origin of Species and like a-characteristic Hegelian argued against 
the inductive empiricism of ‘Darwin. Marx says “‘Darwin' was interested 

in the history of Nature’s Technology, t.e., in the formations of organs 
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of plants and animals,swhich organs Serve as instruments of production 
for sustaining life. Does not the history of the" productive organs of, 
man, of organs that are the material basis of all social “organizations,” T 
deserve equal attention? (Capital I, p. 406) but according to Marx 
there cannot be an unadulterated application of Darwinism to social 


sciences. Marx bitterly wrote concerning the German scholar 
Lange, ''Herr Lange it seems has made. great discovery, all-h 
must be sublimated in a single “great law of nature. This l 





F.As 
story 


hw of? 


nature is the phrase (for in this use Darwin’s expression is a mere 
phrase), the ‘struggle for life, which expresses itself historically in! 
distinci and varied forms of society, all you need do is to- rechristen: 
any concrete struggle with the-phrase ‘struggle for life.’ (Letter of' 


Marx to Kugelmann, June 27, 1870). 


'The evolutionary view of nature and history i is old. We find is. 


` in some of the Upanishadic philosophers * and in Empedocles. 


But. 


"Engels recognized the implicaticn of Darwin’s researches not only" for 
biology but as a deathblow to the metaphysical conception of: ipia: 


In a sensê Engels was.much more influenced by Darwin thai 
Marx. <But Engels and Lenin point out that the evolutionary 


"was? 
view 


presented by the dialectic is more accurate than. the Darwinian theory . 


in the description. of the reality in nature and society. Hence w 


find! 


ourselves faced with a struggle. On one.side we find Hegel, Mars, | 


Engels ; and Lenin who upheld a dialectical evolution . in se 


culminating” jn. catastrophic and sudden changes.. On the othe 


are | 


the Darwitüans who uphold the view of slow progression in history and 
nature. Broadly ‘speaking, we can put the modern theorists of emer- 
gent evolution like Loyd Morgan and Alexander on the side of, Hegel | 


and Marx although the former have radically different. presupposi 


ons 
and starting points. -In a sense ‘the upholder of the. Jewish is of. 
history—tlie : sudden advent.of David and the transmutation of terres- 
tial history into an ideal one is also in the Hegelian line. “On the : 


other . hand we can put positivists, conservatists, Spencerians and social 


‘evolutionists who i oppose cataclysmic changes in the pattern of n 


and society in the Jatter group of slow evolutionists. Warner mek : 


favourably treated Marx so long äs the latter seemed to side 
„evolution but bitterly criticised him when he drew revolutionary 


ature ` 


ih: 
con- ' 


'elasiotis through his dialectical methodology. Fundamentally speak- 


cing, it is an issue regarding ‘whether there ‘are sudden chang 
- nature and history?” D A 


l Cp. ilie Taittireya a .d the ‘Chhandogya Upanishads. 
2 W. Sombart, Dér proletarische Sozialismus, Deutscher Sozialismus, 


1 


ig in: 
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Hegel’s use of the dialectic was an effort, aócording to" Sabine, to 
fill the place left vacant by the disintegration of the system of natural 
law and to set aside the ruthless analysis of Hume which'by tbe clear- ` 
cut antitbesis between reason in the formal sense, causal relations 
unitting matters of fact, and judgments of value or obligation had 

. robbed the course of events of a logically necessary continuity and the 
values of civilization in religion, morals and art had been reduced to 

= the level of social and human.utilities. T do not accept Prof. Sabine's 
statement as an accurate historical statement. Certainly Hume's 
reduction of causility to a psychological custom without any logical or 
empirical relationship suggested the Kantian problem of synthésis.. 
But it dogs not seem possible to see its relation with the Hegelian 
dialectic. But still the dialectic in Hegel and Marx has to do a great 
deal with the problems of causation. 

In “The Science of Logic’? Hegel says, "qui is said that there are 
no sudden changes in nature and the common view has it that when we 
speak of a growth or a destruction we always imagine a gradual growth 
or. disappearance. Yet we have seen cases in which the alteration 
of existence involves nat only a transition from one proposition to 
another, but also a transition, by a sudden leap, into a quantitatively, 
and on the other hand, also qualitatively différent thing, an interrup- 
tion of the gradual process, differing qualitatively from the preceding, 
the former state." Marx and Engels take the idea of change from 
Hegel. Lenin claims that the Marx-Engels' idea of evolution is much 
more abundant and por rencnulye than the current theory of: evolu- 
tion and he says, ‘‘a development that repeats, as it were, the stages 
already passed but repeats them in a different Way, on a higher | 

. plane (negation of negation), a development, so to speak, in spirals, 

" not in a straight line, a spasmodic, catastrophic, revolutionary develop- 
ment, breaks of gradualness, transformation of quantity into. quality, 

_ inner impulses for development, imparted by the contradiction, thé 
contlict of different forces and tendencies reacting on a given body 
or inside a given phenomenon or within a given society, interdepen- 
dence, and the closest, indissoluble communions between all sides of 
every phenomenon (history disclosing ever newer and newer sides), a 
connection that provides the one, world process of motion proceeding 
according to law—such are some of the features of the dialectics as a 
doctrine of evolution more full of meaning than the current one. - 
(Lenin: “Karl Marx’’, Selected Works of Mara, Vol. I, p. 28). 

It is very interesting to note the optionism of J.B.S. Haldane 
in this connection: “I believe that the theory of evolution is likely 
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to develop on... . dialectical lines on a basis of Darwinism) but 
transcending the rather crude Drawinism which is still used to justify 
unrestricted competition and which like unrestricted competition is 
a thing of the past.” * i 


According to Engels, the Darwinian conception of the struggle 
for existence must be strictly limited. to the struggles resulting from 


plant and animal overpopulation, which do'not in fact occur at definite 
stages of plant and lower animal life. Engels thought that the 
“adaption and heredity” of Haeckel could determine the whole process 
of evolution without need for selection and Malthusianism although ~ 
ihe majority of biologiat doubt this eis Drawin's mistake lay 
in lumping together in “‘natural selection," or ‘the survival of the 
fitlest'—two absolutely separate ‘iiss E by the p of 
overpopulation and selection by greater capacity of adaptation to 
altered circumstances. (Dialectics of Nature, pp. 234-36). 

So far as the sociological implications of dialectics, evolution 
and emergentism- are. concerned, often in history, we find sudden 
changes. The French and Bolshevik Resolutions, the Indian a vd 





dence} Movement and the two World Wars released suddenly vital 
energies which swept away in months which usually would|not be 
possible in decades. Nietzsche visualised a discontinuous leap in 
mutations in the emergence of superman and Alexander formulates 
the emergence of ‘‘deity’’ out-of the movement of a primal| space- 
time. Plekhanove says the transition from the number nine to ten 
is an example of sudden change in mathematics. In music also he 
finds an exemplification of this principle. I doubt whether|mathe- 
maticians and musicians would take Plekhanove seriously.. Some- 
times the whole question assumes a subjective appearance. | If we 
think that the causes of big revolutions in nature and history are being 
prepared for long and the.dynamic energy of the outburst is cómmen- 
surate with the aceuuiülations of the dynamo of past events, then'it 
is the exemplification of evolution. But if we think that the analytic . 
dissection of a big. movement is not possible in this way and jinexDlig 
cably sugeen particular events occur we can generalize in this Hialecti- 
cal fashion. 

As we have noted earlier the whole problem ot bansation ig TE 
ed here. It can be examined in two ways: (1) Is thé-eifect just the 
resultant of the causal factors or is it also unique? (2) Is dialectics 
mr confusion between logical and causa] explanation? Scientists have . 


i vg . B. 8$, Haldane: Marxism and the Sciences. 
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differed about the nature of causation. But generally scientists 
adhere to the existence of laws ia nature.! But if the effect is merely 
the transformation of the cause then nature becomes a self repetitive. 
cycle with no purpose and advance. 
It cannot be accepted that the dialectic denies causal explanation. 7 
Mr. Miller maintains that the dialectical movement of reality trans- 
forms the static structure of: nature into a continuous yet ever 
completed evolution. In Marx there is the repetition of the Hegelian 
confusion of structural with progressive character. It is difficult to 
“agree with Miller's views although he is correct in parts. Kant had 
already pointed out that empirical objective scientific knowledge is deter- 
mined by the spatio-temporal intuition. Hegel accepts the dialectical 
process to be related to time although it is not identified with time. 
Hegel's philosophy of nature is genetic and. hence the dialectic is not 
merely logical. Miller is right in his criticism in so far as the lower 
and the higher coexist in the Hegelian anal lysis and are not successive. 
But certainly the dialectic in Marx does not deny causal ‘explanation. 
The explanation of history by the dialectic method demonstrates both 
functional and structural continuities. In his critique of capitaliam 
Marx -proceeds in a way wherein the historicity of institutional 
structures is made manifest from the old times till today. The idea of 
progress, present in the Jewish and Christian philosophies of history, as 
secularized by the humanists and buttressed by the advance of science 
has a role to play in the Hegelian-Marxian dialectic. This progress 
whether it be conceived as the victory of Germany or the victory of 
the proletariat is demonstrated to be immanental in the course of 
historical development. Certainly this teleological conception of 
history cannot be demonstrated by an objective analysis of' cosmic 
operation. But in the Hegelian and Marxian dialectic certainly, 
it is not a mere assumption. It is the outcome of a peculiar concep- 
tion of causal operation reinforced by axiological dogmas.? It is 
difficult to answer in the’ affirmative the question, whether left to 
themselves objective forces would lead to consummation of the desired 
end.. The force of human activity which bridges the gulf between 
theory and practice, which effectuates tremendous changes in nature, 


* 
. = V. P. Varma: ‘Dialectical Materialism and Modern Science", published in The 
Spark, 15th August, 1953. i 
2 Hugh Miller: History and. Science, An Historical Introduction to Modern 
Philoscphy. 
:3 V, P. Varma, “Politics and Ideology,” The Calcutta Review Jane, 1952, 
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and which is a vital factor in the evolution of man repudiates the 
thesis that tbe dialectic is merely a logical way of explanation. 
Although not explicitly stated by Marx or Engels I feel, according 





ire and 
t would 


to them the dialectic is not merely an explanation of he na 


phenomena but is a. ubiquitous immanental law governing nat 
Piety, If this view is correct, certainly the social scienti 
take objection to this foisting of “an unwarranted metaphysical 
hypothesis in place of inductive analysis. But the historical works of 


‘Marx and Engels point out that they were not unmindful of causal 
explanation limited to specific determinate fields as is done in science. ' 


The dialectic as applied by Marx and Engels is not an @ priori 
concept of the understanding. Marx was bitterly el 

application as an algebraical formula for the solution of social equa- 
tions. The quadratics of history and nature require a (detailed 
analysis and induction and should not be construed-as only particular 
exemplifications of, and deductions from, general laws. 


"History and other social sciences do not believe in a nas slow 
evolution or in catastrophic cataclysms. The general irend'of |modern 
historiography tends toward an amalgamation of the two views! 


Does the dialetic lead to a belief in necessity ? A |Marxist 
would say thai necessity is involved. in the dialectical process itself. 
Marx said that the victory of the proletariat would herald the transi- 
tion to freedom from necessity. Hegel proposed that the accidental 
has a cause because it is. accidental, and just as much also has no 
cause because it is accidental, that the accidental is necessary, that 
necessity determines itself as chance, and on the other band, this 
chance is- rather absolute necessity. (Logic II, Book) III/2). 
Marxian dialectics accepts determinism. Freedom thus becomes 
knowledge of the objective necessity and the regulation of life and 
behaviour accordingly.’ Determinism is antithetical to accidehtalism. 
"Marx in a letter to Kugelmaun (April 17, 1871) claimed a |decisive 
role for change only in temporary local matters. According to Engels, 
chance is not the determinant of events. The explanation ‘of 
phenomena by chance is a reflection on the incapacity ae 
knowledge to know the events in nature in their totality. Bukharin 
says that there is determinism in nature and hence it is not logically 
proper to separate human phenomena which are a part of nature and 


JE. Anti Dühring pp. 125-126; Marx : Capital vol. 8 pp. 954-955 (Chicago edition), i 
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call them accidental. But such explanations commit the genetic 
fallacy and do not recognize the full creative role and worth of human 
personality once it has arisen and developed, whether due to the 
creator or the evolution. It can be pointed out that Heisenberg’s | 
theory of uncertainty (of the electron) does not destroy the view of 
determinism in nature. But it is still to be decided whether in nature 
and history only particular causes lead to particular events or whether 
there is any ubiquitous objective dialectical law determining the 
particular events by its universal control. In nature there are laws 
but whether they are immanent or merely patterns of behavioural 
uniformity is not yet settled. Is science an objective description 
and explanation of nature or is it a convenient symbolism formulated 
to control nature and thus only anthropomorphic. These issues 
against the objectivity of Science as raised by Poincare and Bergson 
wil decide the nature of the dialectic as an inherent law or a behaviour 
pattern or a menta] abstraction. i 
Marx and Engels thought they had given to the world, (at least 
to the western world) a final philosophy of nature and history iu the 
form of dialectical materialism. Later Marxists who have noticed 
the objections against the Hegelian dialectic point out that these are 
valid only for an idealistic dialectic and not for a materialistic 
dialectic. Bui this whole view of a materialistic dialectic has been 
seriously challenged by Prof. Nicolas Berdyaev. Berdyaev calls 
dialectical materialism an absurd combination of words. Dialectic 
presupposes logic, meaning and reason and hence logical or spiritual 
dialectic alone is possible. There cannot be a dialectic of matter. 
Marx transfers a category of logic to a category of nature. Hence it 
appears thatthe natural and the social material process has its own 
thought, reason, freedom and creative activity and thus the victory of 
_ the ethically sound is guaranteed in terms of natural motion. This 
means the Marxian dialectic spiritualizes matter itself. This introduc- 
tion of the panlogical process into the heart of matter itself—into the 
material economic process—is a mad belief, Berdyaev exclaims, for 
it is incomprehensible that the material forces should behave in a 
rational, ethical way.' This problem of the attribution of conscious- 
ness to nature which results from the Marxian dialectic according to 
Berdyaev isa difficult topic. It has been a controversial question 


l Nicolas Berdyaev : The Origin of Russian Communism, pp. 148-149. It can be 
pointed out that in Plato, Bradley, Sigwart, Lotze and Uliici the dialectic is a mental and 
not a physical process. 


tf 
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whether Hegel himself attributed consciousness to natuye. The 
British idealist Hegelians thought, he did. “But Marxism| can: be 
saved from the extreme charges made by“ Berdyaev. . Ne can. 
distinguish between the dialectics as a category of logic, which we 
find in Plato, Aristotle, Kant and Hegel and “dialectics as a category 
of reality, in the” sense of a fluxional dynamism which we | find in 
Heraclitus atid Marx (Hegel would come in this category too). 





The dialectic in Marx is a method where we proceed from the 
imaginaty concrete to less. and less complex abstractions, wntil we 
get at the simplest conception. This simple conception es it 
possible to analyse any problem, say population, not as the|cbaotie 
notion of an integral whole, but aga rich üggregate of mary con- 
ceptions and relation’. This is the scientifically correct method. . The 
concrete is concrete because it is a combination of many jobjects 
with diverse destinations, i.e., a unity of diverse elements. Thus in 
the Marxian thought arrival at the concrete is a process of synthesis, 
as a result, and not asa starting point, althoügh it is the real starting 
point, therefore, also the starting point of observation and PA EEN 
According to the 17th century economists a complete «conception 
passes into an abstract definition; by the Marxian methot the 
abstract definitions lead to the reproduction of the concrete object 
in the course of reasoning. Marx says that Hegell fell into thé error 
of considering the real as the result of self coordinating, self- 
absorbed, and spontaneously operating thought, while the method 
of advancing from the abstract to tae conoerete-is grasped and is 
reproduced in our mind as thé concrete. But it js by 





.no means the process which generates the concrete. The simplest 


economic category like exchange value would imply population, 
government, etc. Marx was a strong advocate of the abstract 
deductive method. In the preface to The Capital Vol. I, he wrote, 
“In the analysis of economic forms, neither microscopes nor e 
reagents are of use.’ The force of abstraction must replace both.” 
This emphasis on abstraction may seem to be contradicting the vast 
amount of empirical and historical data collected in the three volumes 
of The Capital. But ‘‘ The legitimate purpose of abstraction in, 
social science is never to get away from the real world but rather to' 
isolate certain aspects of the real world for intensive investigation. 
When, therefore, we say that we are operating on a high level of’ 


» > 


1 Marx: A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, pp. 292-294. 
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&bstraction, we mean that we are. dealing with a relatively small 
number of aspects of reality. We emphatically do not mean that 
thosé aspects with which we are dealing are-not capable of historical 
investigation and factual illustration." ' 


C. CRITICISM AND REFLECTIONS 


The dialectic as used by Marx and Engels does not lead us very 
far. -As Dühring pointed out, the basic results of Marxian analysis . 
can be arrived-at by any simple formula of analysis and generalization. 
The historical method is sufficient to point to the temporary nature 
of the bourgeois economy and the superstructure raised on it. 
Marxists have claimed that the dialectic isa logical-scientific method 
which supplements mere analysis and generalization. Hegel claimed 
to hàve formulated the dialectical logic by revising the law of contra- 
diction. But I do not find any scientific rigidity about the application 
of the dialectic. Belief in the dialectical evolution of society and 
the social superstructure to the point where complete communism is 
established and its cessation’ thereafter (because communism would 
not be negated) vindicates in clear terms that Marx and Engels used 
the dialectic as an instrument of prognosis to forecast the collapse 
of capitalism and not as something universally operative and 
objectively real. The dialectic in Marx and Engels operating auto- 
ruatically in nature and mediated by human thought and activity in 
its operation in society and logic, is not a unitary inexorable force. 
The dialectic uses the ideas“of contradiction with a facility as to 
destroy its austere scientific use. Prof. Briefs thinks that for the 
last hundred years German literature and thought has enigmatically 
confused two words—Gegensatz (contradiction or antagonism) and 
‘Untershied (difference). It is a reflection of the violent German 
nationalism and racialism. Germans are considered to be the superior 
ruling Aryan race. Whatever is not German is not only different or 
the other but is the alien, the contradictory, the antagonistic. The 
‘dialectic thrives on such loose confusions. If the various realms of 
nature and society could be thoroughly analysed many dozens of 
meaning would have to be found of the word ‘antithesis.’ HEngéls 
and Lenin and Stalin say that the highest concentration of state 
power is also its negation and when the dictatorship of’ the proletariat 
has been perfected it means its automatic withering. It is difficult to 


! Paul M. Sweezy : The Theory of Capitalist Development p. 18. 
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take these statements seriously from the standpoint of critical social 
science. Lenin said that the “crisis in physics’’ at the end of the 
nineteenth century was due to tlié^fact that the physicists |did not 
understand dialectics.’ Haldane says that if:the dialectics would have 
beén fully appreciated the transformation of ideas in physics during 
the. last quarter of a century would have been smoother. But still the 
Soviet Marxist has found it difficult to appraise the achievements of 
modern physics from a dialectical standpoint. Prof. Ernest Nagel of 
the Columbia University pointed out to me that when the eee of 
relativity was first propounded the Marxist did not accept lit. But 
when it became solidly entrenched they accepted it. Similar was: the 
case with quantum mechauiés. This shows that the E cannot 
be taken seriously in the realm of science. Philosophers have. not 
taken the dialectic of Marx and Engels seriously. The, See in, its 
belief at least in the ultimate veracity and infallibility of the dialectical 
method points to à theoretical dogmatic rationalism which an|empirical 
philosophical methodology may not accept." - i 
But although the dialectic is not an accurate method|of science 
and philosophy, it has certainly made vital contributions to human i 
thought. Its insistence on dynamism, motion, mobility amd contra- 
diction has been a serious challenge to any metaphysical Ds 
whether in science, sociology or philosophy. Its evolutionism mixed 
up with a romantic secularisation of the Jewish-Christian view of 
perfection has been a vital force in some of the recent Solos chori 
mic upsurges of masses.in the world. Its formulation of a catas- 
trophic view of change resulting in the emergence of unique parti- 
culars and types in nature and history is a very necessary antidote ` 
to the cyclic: view of creation and change as held by lie Hindu 
Puranas, certain Greek thinkers, Hégel sometimes, and by | Nietzsche. 
By its insistence on the emergence of empirical facts in ¢onsonance 
with the iron law of «dialectic necessity it has released a powerful 
political fanaticism mixed up with logical appeal that |has a vital 
part to play in the near future of humanity. Moreover, in these days 


of growing over’specialization in comparatively narrow fields when 


the integrated view of nature has been lost sight of, api dialectical 
. "philosophy of Marx and Engels presents once again a fundamental 
- conception by its almost universal sweep right up from the fact of 


"tt 
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1 V.I. Lenin : Materialism and Empirio-criticism. 
à V.P. Varma, “Buddha and Marx," Patna College Magazine, -April 1946, ' 
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cosmic and terrestial evolution to the dialectual laws of- business 
cycles. The dialectics as an absolute law depicting the movement in 
biology and geology as well as.ins<sociology, philosophy and ethics 
is not an accurate method as we have seen, but it is a valuable instru- 
ment for the formation of large hypotheses of human development. 
Hence although the dialectic may not be a correct scientific or philo- 
sophical methodology it has, I think, still a great part to play because 
it is significant in its political and social appeal and integrating 
insight. " 
(Concluded). 


AESTHETIC — 


- ^c I 7 ` à t, 
R. K. Dasavera, M. A., D.Pam. 
i Deti University " Vert d 
“Waar IS AESTHETIC Bw 


1. Since criticism has an obyious bearing on aesthetic and is 
generally supposed to follow from, and sometimes, even to be identical 


With it, an enquiry into the nature of aesthetic - philosophy 


iss 


important for our purpose. Htymologically the word ‘aesthetics’ 
or ‘aesthetic’ (the two are synonymous), derived from a Greek, ‘word > 





-meaning to perceive by the senses; denotes tlie study of sén&e-per 


reep-. 


tions. And it isin this sense alone that the word had been u ed till © 


1735 when Alexander Boumgarten (L714- 62) -gave it its mhodera ` . l 


LS 


meaning of philosophy of beauty. Baumgarten, who, by the| way, .. 


is the father of the term and not of the philosophy, used it in his 


Doctoral thesis of Berlin University (entitled ‘ Meditationes |philo-- 
sophicae de nonnülis ad poema pertinentibus ") which was published i 
in September, 1735. The aesthetic theory set forth’ in this opuscüle, 
was elaborated in a larger work (Aesthetics) published i in two parts in 
1750 and 1762. And although Kant, who in his Critique sticks to . 
the o'd sense-of"thé word, protested against Boumgarten’ s thisuse of 
it, aesthetics came to- bear universally the meaning which the young 
Doctor of Berlin. gave it. This use was for the first time recognised 





in English in 1882 when in a cyclopaedia aesthetics was define 
a ‘‘philosophical theory of the-béautiful’’. 


2. Asa philosophy of the beautiful aesthetics ought to consi fer 


d as 


` the beautiful not only in art but also in nature, in fact, anywhere 
some beauty is perceived and enjoyed. Butin reality aesthetic| as a 
theoretical study refers to the beautiful in art alone, a study of human 
activity. Bosanquet has rightly observed that *'it is justifiable in 


theory, as it is necessary in practice, to accept fine art as the ee 
hical 


representative of the beautiful for the purpose of philoso 


study’’.* lt may be-argued that if there could be an answer|to a 


question like “why this < ‘poem , or "painting'is beautiful", why could" 


there not also be an answer to the. similar "question, comb this 


1 History of Aesthetic, P 4. 





rose 


T€ 
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Or thie’ Jake is beautiful" ? That is, just as there is à study of nature, 
` as in physics and botany, seeking knowledge of what a natural object 
is in itself there can algo be à study of it for ascertaining its effect, 
in point of beauty, on the human-mind. Bosanquet, who does not 
seem to face this question ^ ‘squarely, thinks that a consideration of 
the beauty of art is indirectly” 8 consider ation of the béauty of nature. 
His argument is that “just as in speaking generally of the real world 
we practically mean the world known to science, so in speaking 
‘generally of the beautiful in the world we practically mean the 
beautiful as revealed by art. ` In both cases we. rely upon the recorded 
_perceptions of those who perceive best, both because they are the 
“best perceptions and’ because they are recorded.’’’ Does it mean 
“that aesthetic’, as a study of the’ beautiful i in nature is, as much as 
“cart with’ which it is more directly concerned, a “yevealer of nature’s 
beauty? ` To say this is to take the untenable, at least the questiona- 
ble, position that art is a study of nature’s beauty in the sense 
. aesthetics is a study of the béauty of art itself: A poem on rose does 
“not explain why the rose is beautiful; it does not explain anything 
‘aid it may not actually refer to the rose. When Wordsworth says: 

= The rainbow comes and goes E 

3. . and. lovely is the rose.— 
we are pot to mean that the poet logically connects the loveliness 
of the rose with the coming and going ‘of the rainbow. So aesthetics 
does not seek to explain. the beauty of nature; iis only domain is 
the beauty of art, whether there can be a science.or philosophy of 
the beauty of nature is a different question altogether. 

8. Nevertheless it would not be ungrammatical to use such 
"expressions as “aesthetic appreciation ‘of nature’s beauty’’ which 
would mean artistic appreciation. For, as Alexander has nicely put 
it, “It is the mute Keats or Wordsworth or the numb Turner within 
‘us which makes these scenes lovely, though our lips shall never and 
could never speak a poem, nor our minds direct our bands to use 
the brush.” But to say ''that appreciation of beauty in nature is an 
artistic process, that, as Santayana has observed, a landscape to be 
seen has to be composed’’is not to say that such appreciation or 
seeing is a kind of aesthetics as a discipline of speculation. We must 
distinguish between aesthetic activity and aésthetic enquiry if we are 
to accept aesthetics as a science. Mr. Collingwood does not directly 


answer ihe question if there could be an aesthetics of natural beauty. - 
1 Ibid., p. 4. 
2 Reanty and Othar Porma af Valne. n. 88. 
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In fact, he does not pui the question at all. Bui it is significant 
thab' in a chapter on “The Beauty of Nalure’’ in his treatise on 
aesthetics he denies any distinction ` 'bétween- natural beatty and 
artistic beauty: ''It is absurd to ask whether a given object, 
considered ^in itself and out all relation to the imaginative act which ` 
apprehends it is an instance of natural or. artistic beauty.’ The 
logical consequence of this proposition is that beauty as such ‘is 
indivisible and need not be particularly natural or artistic. But since 
Mr. Collingwood speaks of natural beauty mainly. from the |artistic | 
point of view and not of the aesthetician’s‘it is clear that he does not ' 
include it in his theory of art. 

4, Langfeld quoting Professor  Sully's observation that 
appreciation’ of natural beauty antedates and conditions the beauty 
of art says that ‘‘the mind is usually more active in a creative sense 
in the appreciation of nature than in the enjoyment of a finished 
work of art''.* But the recognition of the beautiful in nature| as an 
aesthetic object on the ground that it calls for an aesthetic attitude . 
for its appreciation does not necessarily extend the sphere of aesthetic 
philosophy to nature. Dr. Listowel suggests that Ruskin’s descrip- 
tion and classification” of natural forms in the first volume |of the 
Modern Painters “is an original addition to our subject’”’.* But we 
must.notice that Ruskin’s efforts in this direction do not lead to any 
systematic aesthetic speculation on natural beauty, they are|in fact 
a part of his study of art. s 

5. In. this century Carritt has perhaps been the most ardent 
opponent of the inclusion of nature in the philosophy of dca 
“If we are put to the intolerable choice’ he says ‘‘between fr 





and artistic beauty..... I think our election must be for ature. 
Evidently our theory must cover both." * But our apprecigtion of 
nature howsoever intense and overmastering, and even though if is the 
basis of our appreciation of art has not so far given i pene 
‘philosophy of natural beauty, our aesthetics has so far remained à 
study of man’s reaction to a work of art. A consideration of|nature 
comes in only for an elucidation of art-enjoyment. | 


6. We have emphasized ihe exclusion of natural beauty. from 
the sphere of aesthetics for the purpose of showing the dependence 


1 Outlines ot a Philosophy of Art, p. 58. 
2 The Aesthetic Attitude, p. 23. og 
3 A Critical History of Modern Aesthetics, p. 182. ; 
4 The Theory of Beauty, p. 4 
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of ihis.philosophy oh criticism, which is 8 record of man's actual 
impression of art. We have not a similar record of man’s impressions 
of natural objects except those in art itself; and a consideration of 
those impressions would not be & systematic study of nature's beauty. 
For a poet does nob see” “nature as it is, but mixes it up with other 
things and secondly, he does not treat nature as consistently as 8 
aesthetician treats art. 


VALUE OF AESTHETICS 


T. Bosanquet begins his preface to the History of Aesthetic with 
ihe significant observation that '' Aesthetic theory is a branch of 
philosophy, and exits for the sake of knowledge and not as a guide 
to practice". Further explaining his view of aesthetic he says: 
‘“‘Tt is important to insist that the aesthetic philosopher does not 
commit the impertinence of invading the artist’s domain with an 
apparatus both of critical principles and precepts...... Art, we are told, 
is useless; in a kindred sense aesthetic may well submit to be useless 
also. ' The aesthetic theorist in short, desires to understand the artist, 
not in order to interfere with the latter, but in order to satisfy an 
intellectual interest of his own.’’ In this view with which we are in 
full agreement, aesthetics, call it a science or a philosophy, a philo- 
' Sophical science,or a scientific philosophy, is not a normative disci- 
pline. A book on aesthetics is not a technical manual for an artist. 
It is.not a guide to the appreciation of art either. We can enjoy 
Shakespeare without knowing anything of Hegel's theory of Tragedy 
and can get from Shaw all that he means to give without ever reading 
a page of Bergson’s immensely readable book on Laughter. In fact, 
aesthetic no more aids our appreciation of art than .botany aids our 
relishing of vegetables or anatomy aids our adiniration for the human 
' form. Carritt sharing Bosanquet’s views has put this case with 
utmost clarity: '* Philosophical reflection upon our activities proposes 
neither an improvement of them nor a final formula which will save 
us from exercising them. It proposes simply to think about those 
activities, and the process of thinking is the valuable result. Aesthe- 
tics are for Aesthetic’s sake !’*? 

8. So aesthetic, even if it achieves the status of a positive science 
has no bearing on the act of creation or appreciation of art. Then 
what is its value? Its value is, as we have observed, in the satis- 
faction of our urge for knowledge. After having enjoyed a work of 


2 Theory of Beauty, page 3. 
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art we are inclined to ask the question as to why we have enjoyed it, 
where is its beauty. It is the desire for an understanding jof our 
feeling,’ an intellectual apprehension of an emotional response. So 
aesthetics like all other departments of philosophy or of science |is the 
work of the reason on the senses. Its value as a speculation) there- 
fore,is as much as the value of any other speculation. And an 
appreciator of art is as naturally interested in its investigations and 
conclusions as a religious man may be interested in theology. Both 
may wish to understand intellectually what they have realised in 
feeling. But still it is poseible to weep on “the -cross ‘without ever 
handling a treatise on God and to be stirred by a sublime passage in 
poetry with no knowledge of any aesthetic analysis of the sublime. 


AESTHETICS AND CRITICISM 


9. We have already indicated the possibility of aesthetic being 
an inductive philosophy. In fact, most of modern aesthetic specula- 
tion, despite differences in method, bas a definite empirical basis. 
The recent movement for a science of art initiated in Germapy by 
Utitz and Dessovi and in certain way connected with the work of 
. Hegel and Taine makes a plea for the study of ari as an object in- 
dependent of its subjective appreciation. Whatever be the value of ` 
this theory as giving a new direction to aesthetic enquiry. it has the 
defect of denying .the significance of appreciation in the study of art. 
Aesthetic cannot weave out theories from nothing. It has to| be a 
systematic consideration of a human response to beauty in art.| The- 
study of art as an object independent of its effect on the observer 
which Utitz says is the function of the science of art as ene 
from aesthetic, is impossible, All thought on art refers to some 
appreciation. But this is not to say that aesthetic itself is subjective. 
It takes into consideration the subjective impression of art 8s data 
for its general conclusions. Challenging “Utitz’s basic assumption 
that aesthetic and science of art are two distinctly separate ene 
Dr. Listowel observes: '' A subjective aesthetic, focussed on the ego, 
should therefore be completed by an objective aesthetic interested: 
primarily in the material object; the latter stands by no means in 
opposition to the purely psychological investigation, but is Indeed 
encomposed by it." ' We are in agreement with Dr. Listowel’s 
views assuming that his subjective aesthetic indicates a method of 
enquiry and not an independent discipline. 


1 A critical History of Modern Aesthetics, page 202. 
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10. It has, however, to be noted that the school of Utitz making 

a plea for a science of art independent of its appreciation adopts the 
inductive method. Our. difference with it is that the field of its 
Induction is the art-object itself and not the subjective response to 
it. But there is another tendency in aesthetic speculation which is 
a.clear denial of the inductive procedure. Not a small portion of 
aesthetic thought is an adjunct of metaphysics and consequently has 
little if any bearing on known impressions of art. . As Israel Knox has 
said of Baumgarten’s theories, ‘‘aesthetic often substitutes for the 
metaphysics of aésthetic—that is, for the careful analysis of the -ens 
and the essentia of the fine arts and of the beautiful—a metaphysical 
aesthetic—that is a theory of the beautifulin art and nature dictated 
by the exigencies of a cherished philosophical system." ! Such 
aesthetic speculations, by nature ancillary to metaphysics, are bound 
to be of the a priori form, in Fechner’s words, ‘‘an aesthetics from 
above'' as distinguished from ‘‘aesthetics from below''.? 
ll. Aesthetic, then, is an inductive science, a generalization on the 
human responses to art. Bosanquet is very clear on this point: “A 
great deal indeed is said about philosopliical aesthetic being deductive, 
arguing downwards from above, not indirectly from below, and 
therefore pursuing an obsolete and metaphysical method. I confess 
that all this talk about method in philosophy seems to me rather 
foolish and wearisome. I only know in philosophy one method; and 
that is to expand all the relevant facts, taken together, with ideas 
which approve themselves to thought as exhaustive and self-consis- 
tent". Now what may be tbe relevant facts which are to be the 
data for the aesthetician? Certainly the recorded responses to art. 
And of course we may add to them all known facts about the creation 
art contained either in the observations of the artists themselves or 
on others’ observations of them. And for a satisfactory enquiry the. 
aesthetic philosopher will utilize these materials in the.light of certain ' 


helpful brauches of knowledge like, history, psychology and-anthropo-. * i 


logy. As Langfeld has summed up: ''Experiments may be con- 
ducted in aesthetics just as in any other science—a fact which Fechner 
pointed out in 1871. From the data gathered in this way, as well 
as from the study of works of art, from the biographies and autobio- 
graphies of artists, from anthropoligical investigations, from the 


1 "The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenbauer, p. 4. 
2 "Vorschule dere Aesthetic, p. 1. 
3 Three Lectures on Aesthetic, p. 3. 
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history of art, and from the psychology, of. appreciation, etc.,| various 
laws can be deduced. '' 


12. So appreciation of art is an important factor in the formulation 
of aesthetic principles. And since criticism is an appreciation: of ` 
art. aesthetic is largely dependent on it. Croce, idus this 
dependence of aesthetic on criticism has observed: ‘‘Aesthetic has 
need to be surrounded by a vigilant and vigorous critical literature 
which shall derive from it and be at once its safé-guard e source 
of strength’’. In Croce’s view, the relation between the two is one 
of interdependence—criticism draws from aesthetic and aesthetic 
draws from criticism. Whether the critic is something of Eh aesthe- 
tician, we shal] discuss later. Here we observe that there is no 
aesthetics without criticism. An aesthetician may not have read 
much or even anything of criticism. That does not disprove the 
validity of our proposition. An aesthetic philosopher may depend 
upon known literary appreciations which are not recorded in books 
but only float in the air; he may even depend upon his own pprecia- 
‘tion of a literary work. In any event criticism precedes aesthetics. 
Aristotle's Poetics is in part a dissertation on aesthetic and in part a 
book of criticism. And if Aristotle had not had the privilege: of 
having before him a considerable body of critical literature he could 
depend upon such views of contemporary literature as are 'émbodied 
in the dialogues of Plato or the comedies of Aristophanes. l 





13. Criticism and Aesthetic. We have observed that criticism as 
an appreciation of art provides an important portion of the data of 
aesthetics which is a scientific explanation of that, appreciation. Now, 
this inevitably leads to the question if criticism itself derives a: any- 
thing from aesthetic. We have said that criticism precedes aesthetic ; H 
therefore, we are committed to the belief that thére can be a criticism 
without aesthetic. That is, we can appreciate a work of art| without 
knowing why we. are appreciating it. But can there be a type of 
criticism which explains the act of literary appreciation in- terms 
of some established aesthetic categories. Literary RASEN UN may 
take the form of a judgment; and a judgment implies a standard. 


This standard may be formulated in aesthetic. -The critic 
may not mention the source of this standard; he may not even as 
much as specify the standard. It may be just implicit in his judg- 


1 The Aesthetic Attitude, Pp” 29-80. ; 
? Aesthetic, p. 369. i 





i 
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ment with it then be true to sy thal criticism derives canons from 
aesthetic. 

14. In common literary parlance criticism and aesthetic are often 
meant io be the same thing. We often speak of the aesihetio ideas 
of a critic and the critical opinion of an aesthetician, The basis of 
this identification, logically untenable, is the belief that criticism 
denotes all thought relating to the creation and appreciation of art, 
be it the enjoyed comprehension of a particular poem or a purely 
intellectual speculation on the nature and function of poetry. While 
euch identification is permissible for ease of conversation and even 
for linguistic convenience in academic discussion the distinction 
between the two must be recognised. An aesthetician may consider 
a piece of poetry by way of illustrating one of his theories; but for 
that reason he does not become a critic. In the same way a critic 
may bring in an aesthetic principle in the elucidation of a point; but 
that does not make him an aesthetician. We shall discuss this issue 
in the next chapter. Here let us recognise the difference between 
aesthetiés and criticism chiefly in respect of the sphere and method of 
their work. First, the domain of aesthetic is much larger than that at 
the critic covering as it does all facts relating to the creation and 
appreciation of all forms of art, literature, music, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, etc. But criticism’ has come to mean literary criticism. 
When we speak of Ruskin as a critic we mean his literary judgment. 
If we are to refer to his appreciation of painting or architecture we 
have to specify the theme as art criticism. Secondly, the method’ of 
the aesthetician’s works is purely intellectual and analytic for his 
object is not appreciation of art but the discovery of the laws which 
govern that appreciation Aesthetic is not meant to help our 
appreciation, of art while criticism iu its perfect form is meant io do 
exactly that. As Carlyle has nicely puiit: ‘“‘criticism stands like 
the interpreter between the inspired and the un-inspired, between 
the prophet and those who have the melody of his words, and catch 
some glimpse of their material meaning, but understood not their 
deeper import’’.* 





15. The same person may be a critic and an aesthetic thinker. 
But his criticism and aesthetic cannot be the same. Coleridge is an 
aesthetic thinker in his discussions on imagination and fancy and a 
critic in his observations on Shakespeare. In the same way Ruskin 
deals with aesthetic issues in the second volume of his Modern Painters 


1 Essays, I, page 44. 
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discussing kinds of beauty and the function of imagination but takes. 
the role of a critic when in the third volume of the same|book:he - 
` records his appreciation of Dante and speaks ‘feelingly of the stone- 
work at the bottom of the Phlegethon, the hills of Romena, ani the 
‘‘freinola della marina’’ as seen from “the hill of San Mini And 
it is possible that the critic who is also an aestheti¢ thinker co sciously. 
or uticonsciously utilizes some of his aesthetic* ideas -in his apprecia- 
tion of a, work of art. On the other hand a critic who has never 7 
engaged himseif in any aesthetic speculation may just happen to“ 
make an observation which directly or indirectly leads to the formula- 
tion of an aesthetic principle. But in neither case is criticism} mixed 
up with aesthetic. . 
A critic preoccupied with dolis problem in his criticism is 
the worse critic for that. For in this case the critic is keener about 
 safe-guarding his asethetic propositions from all sides than about 
illuminating a point of literary excellence. And a quest of four- 
square theoretic consistency is bound to detract the critic’s mini! from 
literature and direct it to’ a purely speculative discipline. Prof. 
Saintsbury has spoken on this incursion of aesthetic into criticism 
with great force and point. ‘‘Aesthetics have proved .:..a very 
dangerous auxiliary to criticism. There was the danger vik au OF 
fresh arbitrary rules being set up in the place of the old ones. A| much 
more dangerous result of addiction to the aesthetic side of criticism, ; 
mainly or exclusively is that you get by degrees away from the literary 
matter altogether .... I remember once hearing a lecture on Hegel's 
idea of tragedy as illustrated in Shakespeare, delivered by a most 
admirable scholar ..... , it was very ingenious, very stimulating’; 
but I remember thinking at the close of it that it might have been 
delidered just as well if we were in such infinite state of misery as to 
have not a line of an actual tragedy of Shakespere .. .. we| have 
seen this is the case even with Lessing, and it is constantly the case. 
with German critics and with their English followers. The “‘word’’, ' 
expressions" sinks out of the plane of the critics’ purview. His 
Aesthetics become ansesthetics, and benumb his literary sense and 


nr 


sensibilities im 








-, 01 A History of Criticism—Vol. 111. 





Round. the World 


. Re-Writing Modern Indian History . 


"E Dr. Anite ds Banerjee is to be congratulated on the excellent 
address. he delivered ss President of the, Modern ‘Section of the Indian 


`. History Congress which was held in December last ab Waltair. The 


address-was well conceived and excellently worded. 

' He does not like the idea of writing modern Indian History TEN 
biographies of particular Governors-General, as many had attempted in 
the past. The matters with which a particular Governor«Genera] might 
have been called upon to deal must have their origin in years preceding 
his administration and must have also their repercussions in years after 
his retirement. In view of this, biographies may only compartment alise 
events and cannot i in consequence, depict true history and bring out all 
necessary historical implications. Besides, Dr. Banerjee tells us that the 
personal papers of the Governors-General . without which no satisfactory 
historical portrait of a Governor-General ċan be drawn are not available 
in this country. So in his opinion it is better to concentrate one’s study 
on certain topics and push them through regimes of several Gevernors- 
General, - 

‘It has become a fad with certain sections of students of hisbony to 
pue Módefn Indian History in the. light of Marxist views. 
Dr. Banerjee has cautioned historical writers against this emphasis on 
Marxist interpretation, It is not possible to interpret all historical events 
in that light. , Such interpretation might only lead to distortion and not to 
proper depiction of historical facts. Dr. Banerjee next refers to the 
project, of writing a comprehensive history of the freedom movement in 
India under the auspices of the Government of India. Official histories 
do not usually reach a high standard of impartiality. In view of this he 
had misgivings as to this project. But the Government of India has 
entrusted the responsibility of carrying out the project to some histurians 
of established reputation. This will offset some of the defects of writing 
history under official auspices. In this connection ib is also urged that 
the freedom movement should be properly defined before its history is 
. attempted. This warning is very timely. There are some who believe 
_ that the rebellion of Titu Mir and the rising of the Santals are part of 
the freedom movement of India. Nothing, however, could be more 
preposterous than to think that Titu Mir was really a national hero striv- 
ing for national independence. It is, however, expected that the historians - 
entrusted with the responsibility of writing the history of the freedom 
movement will avoid these pitfalle, 

13—1850P—1I 
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Dr. Banerjee also refers to the fact that those who are engaged . in 
writing Modern History of India have to tap many sources other than 
English. The Duteh and Portuguese sources are as importánt as the 


English and the French. But so far as 19th century history of India is: 


concerned, scholars will not be doing justice to the subject unless they 
utilise. the Russian archives as well and this particularly in ResDeC) of the~ 
history of India’s foreign elatione during the- periód. l 


i E i 


National Commission: for dapena with UNESCO a n 


Recently at Delhi steps were taken for the constitution of an Indian 
National Commission for co-operation with the United Nations Educ tional, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation which bis its headquarters a Paris. 
The UNESCO is, in a sense, the lineal descendant of the Committee of 
Intellectual Co- operation which worked under the „auspices of the League 
of Nations and which also had its headquarters at Paris. That Committee 


was not a' very large-scale affair. It, in fact, worked on a very jmodest. 


and unpretentious basis. Nor could we say that its contributions |to the 
stimulation of intellectual co-operation between different sir were 
very substantial. The: UNESCO which is an ancillary organisation of 
the United Nations has been working on a more grandiose scale, |though 


recently its budget has been reduced and some of its activities have been’ 


* 


curtailed on that account. i am 


cx 4 
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Although physically different nations and countries lave ‘come very 
much closer than before and opportunities for interchange of ideas have 
enormously increased, it is not a fact that gcodwill between. them has 
increased or racial differences have decreased.. Of late, on the contrary, 
the spirit of racialism has become more aggressive than ever before. We 
have from time to time referred in these coulmns to racial discrimination 
which is being practised in South Africa as a matter of principle. D libera- 
tely and out of policy racial differences are being created and ET 
co-operation is being put under a definite ban. Nor could it be.sajd that 
South Africa is the only area in the dark continent which is affected $o 
terribly by the virus of racialism. A gloomy picture of vase 
Kenya is also being broadcast from day to day. In view of this|it was 
more than appropriate for the National Commission to suggest ibat the 
UNESCO should devote more time and utilise more of its resources for 
the study of this problem of racialism and find out ways and means to 
bring about racial cooperation on an increasing scale. Already the cold 





war which is being fought on ideological basis has undermined the brestize 


of all international institutions. The increase of racial differen les and 
animosities will only make a mockery of them. If an institution, meant 
for stimulating educational, scientific and cultural co-operation ebween 
peoples, cannot stop the rot in the field of racialism and brin about 


r-racial — 


^ 


ngs in 
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greater understanding between peoples of different races, the whole 
organisation will topple down. 


Commercially Sponsored Television 


The Conservative Government of Churchill is jus a last diteh 
fight against the principle of nationalisation which the Labour Government 
. had done its best to carry to its logical extent. Churchill and his 
colleagues have not been satisfied with the denationalising of iron and 
. steel and part of the carrying trade. They have also turned their atten- 
tion to broadcasting. The B.B.C. which is a publie corporation has had so 
far’ the monopoly of broadcasting in the United Kingdom. In 1949 a 
Committee pesided over By Lord Beveridge went into the question afresh 
and opined in favour of maintaining the monopoly. But a year ago a 
Government spokesman announced on behalf of the Conservative Cabinet 
that the monopoly of the B.B.C in television would not be allowed to 
continue. Under certain safeguards and certain conditions private 
'eoncerns would have a share in this work.. They would derive their . 
revenues from advertising. 


In the October-December issue of the Political Quarterly seven 
persons have examined this problem. Among them are Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, Deputy Leader of the Labour Party and Lord Beveridge, who, as 
mentioned ‘above, presided over the-Committee of 1949. The latter observes 
in his paper: “T elevision is the most effective means of communication 
with the mass of the people, that science has placed at our disposal. It 
is the one medium for competing effectively with the cinema in popular 
appeal. In the right hands it could. be used for raising continually the 
standard of popular entertainment, and for popular education in its widest 
sense. The Goverament propose deliberately to put television into the 
wrong hands for any such purpose. In a television corporation financed 
wholly by advertising revenue, the tune will be called by advertisers and 
the programmes will bé designed to get the maximum of popular appeal, 
“irrespective of standards of taste. The Government propose to throw 
away deliberately the chance that television gives them of raising the 
standards of popular entertainment and education. ‘They propose this 
for no reason that will stand a moment’s examination.” 


Commission on National Boundaries 


The names of members who will constitute the Commission to make 
recommendations for the rectification of boundaries of different States 
of the Indian Union have been announced. They should inspire genera, 
confidence. It is, however, very difficult to say whether the recommenda- 
- jons they would ultimately submit will give satisfaction to all view-points, 
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Actually in respect of this problem these view-points are rather contradic- 
tory. Consequently, if one point of view. is satisfied, another will certainly 
be alienated. i 

There is, first of all, a very prominent and-vocal P of the Indian, 
publie which has given its loyalty to the principle of a linguistic province. 
One language, one province—that is their slogan. Nor can it bd said 
that this slogan is without any sanctity. In fact, it was the Indian. 

National Congress which, evidently. inspired to some extent by the 

‘principle of salf-determination based~on linguistic unity, and further: 
inspired by newly roused sentiments for provincial languages, adopted’ 
the principle of linguism for carving out its own provinces and held out 
the ideal that for general “administrative purposes also provinces should’ 
be carved out on that basis. Consequently, the history of the idbal of 
linguistic province is now more than thirty years old and an ideal emphasi- 
sed for so many years on so important a platform as the Indian National 
Congress would not but strike some root in the country. 

Those who oppose the principle of linguistic provinces are not cbliious 

of the good services which the principle may render to the smooth govern- , 
ance of the country. But at the same time they are abreast of the 
fact that the principle, carried too far, may undermine and destroy! the 
infant nationalism of the-Indian people and create innumerable obstacles | 
to good and efficient government. They may very well tell us up in 
Indian history there is hardly any support for linguistic provinces in | this 
country. Since the days of the Maurjya Empire, provinces in India| had 
always been carved out on thé basis of administrative convenience. Spme- . 
times a province might contain people speaking one particular dialect 
but it might also include people speaking different dialects. It should, 
of course, be pointed out in this regard that never before in Indian history 
people as such mattered very much. It was not so much their conyeni- 
ence or their advantages which were consulted as the convenience of| the ' 
rulers and the government. It was not consequently of much pn : 
ence as to what dialect the people would speak. It would be enough 
if the administrators, when required, could somehow make themsdlves 
intelligible to the people either directly or through intermediaries.| So 
far as people participating in the administration were concerned, they 
spoke or could speak a common language throughout the country.|. It 
might be Sanskrit or Persian or English, according as the rulers were 
ancient Hindus, or Mediaeval Muslims or Modern British. 

Supporters of-the principle of linguistic provinces are of the view 
that if the people of an administrative area speak a particular language, 
it should be not only the medium of their instruction in schools and, 
colleges, but it should be the language.of the court, the medium of 
governmental correspondence and otherwise the vehicle of expression. 

By these measures if will he possible not only to get-more co-dpe- 
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ration from the jebple io ‘the aeien Bot also to stimulate their 
national development. If side by side différent. linguistic provinces arc 
created and administered within the bosom of the Indian nation, it 
will be. possible not only to.maintain the different cultures which 
have already developed in the country but to bring about an all- 
round national development as well. d 

Against this point of view many arguments are as a MT advanced. 
First of all, once the principle of linguistic provinces is adopted, controversies 
and disputes will arise between different provinces as to thé affiliation of 
those who occupy the border areas. Usually one language shades into 
another and in the border. region it sometimes becomes difficult to know 
whether a language should bé included in one or another cate- 
gory. Secondly, border peoples are not unoften bilingual, speaking the 
languages of both provinces.~In view of this it becomes easy for 
both the neighbouring provinces to claim the affiliation of border 
peoples. If, however, emphasis is put not on the principle of linguism 
but on the principle of administrative convenience, such controversies 
and disputes can be -resolved without much difficulty, . 

Secondly, it is also pointed out that undue emphasis on the prin- ` 
ciple of linguistic provinces is making the Indian‘people more provin- 
cially than nationally minded. People are now thinking more in terms 
of the small administrative unit in which they live than in terms of India 
of which they are all children. -It should never be forgotten that 
India is a multi-lingual country and people speaking different languages 
wil be required to live side by side as co-nationals. This habit of 
living peacefuliy together may grow better and more sticcessfully, if 
people become accustomed to live side by side with persons speaking 
other languages in their own provinces. In other words, just as multi- 
lingualism of India should not be a bar to the development of Indian 
nationality, so multi-lingualism need not necessarily be a bar to the 
growth of amity among groups of people speaking different languages’ in 
a province. In fact, emphasis on the principle of a linguistic province. 
has already c¥eated fissiparous forces. Further emphasis on it may lead 
only io disintegration. Even a provincial language has ‘its separate 
dialects.and sometime some of these dialects might have attained 
prominence in some past ages. So not necessarily the mother language 
to which the dialects are affiliated will get prominence if linguism comes 
into vogue. Some of these latter also may be pushed to the foreground. 
Actually in Bihar the people who now inhabit, the districts which at one 
time composed ancient Mithila speak a dialect of Hindi which is known as 
Maithili. Of late we have heard of the demand of these Maithili 
speaking people for the separation of their districts from the state of 
Bihar and for the constitution of a separate state to be known 
as Mithila. 
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In view of the facts stated above it will be up to the Commission to 
decide as to how it would dispose of the demand, for linguistic provinces. 
One thing should, however, be emphasised here. ‘It is not Bre to 
recommend that people should be discouraged from thinking in |terms of 
their own provinces and emphasising their own languages. It is necessary 
to think of measures by way of resolving the differences which now exist 
between different groups of the Indian people. If they m at once 
be resolved, steps shouldbe taken for their being gradually watered down. 
To this end it is very necessary vo institute healthy propaganda ri favour. 
of breaking down exclusiveness of people by inter-caste and inter-provinoial 
marriages and by emphasising the common features of culture.) At the 
present “time not to speak of people of different castes, eve people 
belonging to the same caste but affiliated to different provinces do not 
intermarry. A Maithili Brahmin would never entertain the 3d posal of 
mairying his daughter in a Bengali Brahmin family and vice versa. This 
ig a state of things which can continue only to the ultimate disdomfiture 
of the Indian nation. We hear everyday of separate cultures, separate 
languages and separate traditions in different parts of the Soviet Union 
being protected and stimulated, But asa rule-we have not been|interes- 
ted in the fact that inter-marriages in the Soviet Union between] persons 
affiliated to different traditions, cultures, languages, and races have become 
very common. As a result of it the old barriers are T and 








differences are everyday being watered down. It is our hope that the 
Commission will pay some attention to this so^ial aspect of the problém 
and make suitable recommendations for the Government to accept and 


implement. 





Reviews and 3tofices of Books 


Bengal Under Akbar and Jahangir—By Topan gau kipka 
A. Mukherjee & Co., Ltd. Pp. 246. Price Rs. 12. F 


While the political history of Bengal during the period covered by 
Dr. Raychaudburi in the volume under review has been broadly known 
even to school boys, social, cultural, religious and economie history of 
the period was not previously attempted on a systematic basis by any 
scientific writer. The gap. has been considerably filled by this book. 
Many people in this state have been curious as to the day to day life of 
those who happened to live in this province three hundred and fifty years 
ago. Their religious ceremonies, their caste prejudices, their matrimonial 
alliances, their sources of income, their methods of education, their dwel- 
ling houses, their dresse:, their hours of work and their general outlook 
on life—all these rouse our curiosity. Dr. Raychaudhuri has made 
an attempt to satisfy “this curiosity as far as the materials available to 
him would allow. We cannot say that they have” been plentiful. Our 
people do not take much interest in recording their day to day life 
and experience. General chronicles are only few. It may be taken 
for granted again that many of ¢he materials which once might have 
- existed have been lost through the ravages of time, climate and political 
revolutions, 

Dr. Rayehaudhuri has divided the book into two parts. In the first 
part he has delineated what he describes as ‘New Forces at Work’ and 
this in three chapters. In the first he deals with Mughal Rule in Bengal, 
in the second with the coming of the Europeans, and in the third with 
the Neo-Vaishnava Movment. The second part in which he delineates “The 
Life of the People" is divided into five chapters. In the fourth he deals 
with Trends in Religion and Culture, in the fifth with the Economie Back- 
ground, in the sixth with Modes of Life, in the seventh with the Foreig- 
ners in Bengal and in the eighth he gives a resume. 

The period covered by Dr. Raychaudhuri was part of the period of 
Muslim hegemony in India and in this province. This naturally made 
Muslim life to a great extent different from what we noticed it to be 
forty years ago. So far as, however, Hindu life is concerned, it appears 
from the pages of this book that it was not much different in the 17th 
century from .wbat it became early in the present century. Emphasis 
which was put on one ritual three hundred years earlier might have been 
either moderated or withdrawn three hundred years later. But otherwise 
the tenor of life was practically the same. This only illustrates how un- 
ehanging India was until recently. The Great Wars, and the Non-Co- 
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operation and Civil Disobedience Movements have, of course, wrought 
considerable changes since then. But even now in the villages life flows 
to a considerable extent as it did in the tite of Akbar and his successor. 
The book is interesting. It is very lucidly written and may be réad 
both for knowledge and pleasure. It is not meant only for scholars. . 
res N. C. Roy 


In the Shadow of the Mahatma : A Personal Memolr—By a. D. Birla. 
: Foreword by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Orient pu Ltd: Pp. 837. 
Price Rs.5-8. — — v 

- The attention of the readers may be first drawii to Sri Birla’ 8 own" 
Intoduction to his book and to the few. details given there about hisf 
family and personal upbringing. He was born in a moderately well-to- do 
family in 1894. But the family had not been so well off.in the time oe 
his great grandfather whose monthly income in fact did not exceed ths 
magnificent sum of Rs. 10 per month. But the independent busines 
started by his grandfather was further developed by his father. So when ` 
after completing his schooling he started a business of his own at the age 
of sixteen, Sri Birla had an excellent introduction to the business word a8 
his father’s son. But all the same when in business connections he had 
to meet Europeans, he experienced a kind of racial arrogance on their’ 
part which they could not conceal. ‘‘I was not allowed to use the lift 
to go up to their offices, nor their benches while waiting to see them, I` 
smarted under thes insults and this created within me a political interest: 
which, from 1912 until today, I have fully maintained." With political 
interest thus ereated in him, he was now only to find a leader under 
whom he might serve the cause of his country. With the arrival of 
Mahatmaji from South Afriea he found his master. 

The association of Bri G. D. Bina with Gandhiji was long and 
intimate, It began in 1916 and lasted, as it is common knowledge, till 
Gandhiji died'a martyr's death in his house at Delhi in January 1948. 
During this long period of close association Sri Birla became increasingly 
an ardent disciple of Gandhiji and helped him in accomplishing many of 
the tasks which he set for himself from time to time. This long story 
of co-operation between the master and the disciple has been recorded .in 
the „book under review almost exclusively through the correspondence 
which passed between them. The letters on hte side of Sri Birla are 
all over his own signature but those on the side of Gandhiji are signed’ 
either by Gandhiji himself or on his behalf by Mahadev Desai and after 
his death by Pyarelal. 

The correspondence ‘took place on many subjects. Sri Birla had 
been to Britain many times and during his sojourn there he would be 
having personal conversations with highly placed people about the politi- 
eal conditions in India generally or in particular about some kind of a 
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settlement between the Congress and the British Government. After 
every such talk Sri Birla would be writing to Gandhiji or his Secretary 
on the subject matter of the talk “and the reactions of the British states- 
men to any suggestions he might have made. Gandhiji in his turn 
‘would write back his own reactions. On other occasions Sri Birla might 
.be meeting either a British statesman like Lord Lothiaii while the latter 
was in India or Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy. He would be reporting 
dutifully the gist of the conversations he would have with them. These 
letters which passed between Sri Birla and Gandhiji testify to the 
important fact of Gandhiji’s relying on him in many vital mutters of 
negotiation with people whom he did tHink it expedient to meet himself 
at ‘the time. Sometime again the ground would be prepared by Sri Birla 
for Gandhiji to meet certain people later. 

The correspondence. naturally touched upon many activities upon 
which Gandhiji so ‘consistently put emphasis.  Harijan uplif& and Hindu- 
Muslim unity were two of the subjects upon which there was consider- 
‘able correspondence. Not unoften for carrying through his work Gandhiji 
required money and we find in some of the letters references to the finan-- 
cial contributions which Sri Birla was making. 

In addition to the letters which passed between Sri Birla and 
Gandhiji the book contains some correspondence between the former 
and Lala Lajpat Rai who also took a good deal of inlerest in the moul- 
ding of his career as a patriot. After Gandbij's death Sri Birla was cor- 
responding with Sardar Patel on many matters. Some of the letters 
written to the latter are also included in the book.. 

‘The book provides materials which will be of invaluable help to those 
who are now writing the history of the national movement in India. The 
value of the book has certainly been enhanced by the Foreword with' 
which Dr. Rajendra Prasad introduces it to the public. ‘It has been one 
of Gandhiji's teachings” he observes ‘‘that those who are blessed with wealth 
should regard themselves as Trustees and treat their wealth as trust property 
for the benefit of others. The large number of institutions which are to be 
seen in so many parts of the country either in the shape of educational 
institutions or religious temples and Dharamshalas or Hospitals with their 
apex at Pilani and Delhi are tesitmony to the fact that Birlas have 
imbibed this part of Gandhiji’s teachings in no small measure. They 
have earned abundantly and likewise spent also generously and abund- 
antly on every good cause. These pages will amply show how Gandhiji 
could draw upon their generosity for any good cause and scheme which 

e bad in hand. Gandhiji in fact never hesitated to draw upon their 
esources when it was necessary to do so, nor did they ever hesitate te 


ut their resources at his disposal." 
N. C. Roy 


14.- 1880 P.—11 


Ourselves 


Dn. S. N. BANERJEE = 


Before this number of the Calcutta Review is brought out in 
‘print, Dr. S. N. Banerjee, who has been Vice-Chancellor of this 
University since the middle of the year 1950, will retire. He has 
already been appointed a member of the Income Tax Investigation 
Commission and after his retirement from the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the University he will devote most of his time to the work of the 
Commission. 2 

Before Dr. Banerjee joined the University as its Vice-Chancellor, 
his experiences had been mostly confined to the realm of law. It is 
true, of course, that he had been connected for a number of yéars at 
one time with an affiliaied college as a part-time member of its staff. 
lt was, however, to law tbat be dedicated his life. Naturally, when 
he took up his duties as Vice-Chancellor, he had to make himself 
familiar with the new environments in which he was placed. It 
stands to his credit that he gradually acquired an excellent knowledge 
of men and things in the institution of which he was the head. 

His Vice-Chancellorship has covered all through a period of 
transition for the University. A few months after he was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor, the new University Bill was introduced in the 
Legislature and rapidly it became an Act. We have from time tc 
- time discussed in these columns the salient features of this enactment. 
It is consequently not necessary to refer to them anew. By way ol 
bringing this enactment into force if was essential that the first 
Statutes, Ordinances and Regulations for -which provision was made 
in the Act should be adopted. To this end the Act contemplated 
the appointment of the first Vice-Chancellor. The choice of the 
authority concerned fell upon Dr. Banerjee. With the assistance o! 
an Advisory Committee he grappled with the task which proved tc 
be rather difficult and onerous. This work has now been completec 
and the new Act is going to be enforced within a few days. 

Dr. Banerjee may now ‘consequently retire from the University 
with the satisfaction that he has done the work allotted to him witt 
industry, perseverance and devotion. 


* iz * * 
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LECTURES ON INDIAN TEMPLES AND CIVILIZATION 


Sri Srish Chandra Chatterjee, Sthapatyavisarad, delivered ihree 
extension lectures on the above subject on the 4th, 5th and 6th 
January last. 


SALARY SCALE or UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


It has been reported in the newspapers that the University 
Grants Commission has decided to assist Indian Universities to 
upgrade the salary scale of certain categories of their teachers. At 
present scales of salary of Lecturers and Professors vary widely from 
University to University. In some Universities, particularly those 
in Upper India, the scale maintained now is already what the Grants 
Commission wants it to be. The Commission has now decided that 
for Professors the scale should be Rs. 800-1200: Those Universities 
which maintain lower scales will be given sufficient grant by the 
Commission to enable them to act up to the decision. Similarly 
in respect of Lecturers the scale decided upon by the Commission is 
Rs. 250-500. The Commission will help those Universities where the 
scale is lower now to upgrade it. Teachers’ salary has been a topic 
on which much ink has been wasted so far. It is our hope that 
the Commission will tackle this problem more comprehensively in 
the near future. 





Official Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


NOTIFICATION; 


^Memo. No.C/1029/16 (Affl.), dated the 11th December, 1958. . 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Scetion 22 read with sub-section 
(8) Section 91 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII cf 1904) the Governor is pleased to 
order that ! the City College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated in Alternative English to the I.A. 
standard’ and in Tamil and Guzrati to the 1.4. and B.Com. standards, with effect from the 
commencement of the session 1953-54 with permission to present candidates for the ex- 
aminations in the subjects from 1955 and not earlier. 


S. DATTA, . 
Registrar, 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


NOTIFICATION NO. EC./612, Dated Cuttack, the 22nd September, 1958. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following caxdidate 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary B.A. Examination of 1958 is 
penalised as noted against him :— 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


7 Roll. No. Name. Institution. Penalties Tmposed 


441 Sri Uma Shankar Panda, G.M. College, Result for 1988 
S/O Sri Pitambar Panda, Sambalpur. Supplementary Exa- - 
At & P.O. Madanpur-Rampur, mination is cancel- 
Dist. Kalahandi. led and be is debar- 


red from appearing 
at any of the ex- 
minations prior to 
the Annual Eza- 
mination of 1955. 


UNIVERSITY OFFICE, 


CUTTACK, 
llegible 
The 92pd. September, 1953. Assistant Registrar, 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE. 
No. 82-9954 /58— l Waltair, 10-11-53. 


‘Sub :— Misconduct at University Examinations—Sept-Oct—1953. 


READ :--1, Reports from tbe Chief Superintendent, Caen 
Exsminatiens, Sept-Oct. 1953. : 


11. Resoluticn of the Syndicate, dated 81-10-53. 


The resulta of the following candidates who have been found gulity of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinatiors held in September-October 1958, are cancelled 
and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for a period 
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of onë year., el wil be permitted to appear for the University Examinations to be beld 
in Beptertiber 1954. z 


S.N. E: Nad the candidate. y ' Examination. ú Reg. No. 
K z >- P aes i " : > 

ae as d A. Ammayya. > Matrieülàtion, `. . "61 
2 . . P.V. Krishnam Raju. Intermediate. "^ °` - 8986 
3. > R.S.K. Nageswara Rao. Do. NES 1946 
Alon > K.V. Rama Rao; . Do. 5 77 8440 
5. . : P. Peter ~- Do. ^ se : 8128 
6. a A. BSitaramayya. Do. an 8141 
7. +. V.R. Ramamohana Rao. ; Do. E i 422 
8." I. Timma Raju. ~ Do. : t7 7 4199 
9 M. GSitaramaswami. Do. . 1785 
10. V. Ramakrishnamurti. Do. ^ 5619 
le | V.J. Jaya Hao. Do. 5074 
12 M. Venkata Rao. B.A.*Degree. | oc 984 
13 P.V. Satyanarayana. B.Com., Degree. 445 

* i |. kK GOPALASWAMY, 
s Registrar, 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY. s 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE,. 


ë 


No. 892-9964 (1) /58. " Waltair, 10-11-58. 
Sub :—Misconduct at Examinations—September, 1958, 
READ :—1. Report from the Chief Superintendent, University Examinations, 
.9. Syndicate Resolution, dated 31-10-53. 


The Soit of S. Ananta Varma, candidate with Reg. No. 3248 for the Intermediate 
Examination held in September 1958, who was found guilty of resorting to unfair means 
at the University Examinations has been cancelled and he is debarred from appearing for 
any of the University Examinations for a period of two years. He will be permitted to 
appear for the University Examination to be beld in September 1955 or thereafter. 


K. GOPALASWAMY 
Registrar. 


- ANDHRA UNIVERSITY. 
No. $2-8409/53 sae i i Waltair, 19-8-1953. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE. 


Sub: University Hxaminations—March 1953—Admission Test to Basha Praveena 
Examination— Tampering with Marks Statement. 


s 


Read: i) Explanation dated 29-7-53 of P. Ramasastrulu. 
ii) Syndicate Resolution, dated 8-8-1953, 


P. Ramasastrulu candidate with Reg. No. 329 for the Admission Teat to Basha 
Praveena Course Examination held in March 1953 is debarred' from appearing for any of 
the University Examinations for a period-of Five Years, i.e., up to the University Examina- 
tion to be held in March 1958 for tampering with the marks in the Statement issued to 
him by correcting 26 marks (failed mark) into 36 marks (passed mark) thus trying to 


cheat the University. : 
K. GOPALASWAMY, 
. - Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


NOTICE 


Shri Anand Pradeep, a student of the M.A. Previous Class in Nirmala College, having 
xeon found guilty of misbehaviour, the Vice-Chancellor has decided that Shri Anand 
'radeep be expelled from the University amd: that he shoald "noi be allowed to join any 


Jollege or the University before J aly, 1954. 
T. P. 8. IYER, 


] Registrar, 
Delhi, the 5th November, 1968. 
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S ‘UNIVERSITY OF DECCA se Dur 


Ordera of the Executive Council dated the 21 Septembers 1958 - 20 : p 


List of debarred candidates. at the Intermediate, Degree, Final Day Course, Rogineer. a : 


ing aud LL.B. Examinations held in 1953. z 


The undermentioned candidates who were found guilty slresorting to.uüfair means 


and of cther acts of indiscipline at the following University Examinations are debarred from 
appearing at. any future Examination of the University for the period specified. | Pe 


Rol No  . Names of candidates. Names of Institutions. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION | 


DEBARRED FROM APPEARING THREE EXAMINATIONS (including the 
Exam. of 1958). 


4065 Milankanti Chowdhury Via e. Victoria College, Comilla. 

4193 Rahamat Ullah ove Di ge, tase Do. 

4319  Bunilbaran Surchoudhury  ... ose Do. 

4828 Md. Abu Abbas Mesh "m ave Do. i . 

48 Md, Shahid Ullah ies one Do. a 

38291 Sultan Ahammed -— .. Srikail College, Srikail, Tipperah. 
874 Bijitkumar Dey — ... ses .. Madanmohan College, Sylhet, ' 
949 Ajitkumar Bhattacharjee ... ». Anandamohan College, Mymensingh: 
985 Md. Golam Rabbani ` ^ i f D». 

1005 A Md. Nazrul Islam Choudhury | - Do. 

4671 A. K. Mohammad Ali Faquir DM Do. 

1269 Muhammad Almas Uddin... «. Saadat College, Karatia: 

1811 Ashraf Ali Khan... - a Do. 

1409 Muhammad Lutfar Rahaman - -. Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

1422 Md. Amir Ali Mian.. Do. 

1453 Shakh Abul Hasanat. Md. Abdal Hai. - Do. 

4835 . Ahsan Akhter Razzaqui - A Do. 

4870 Md. Abdul Quayyum ase oes Do. 

4961 Shah Mohammad Nurul Bakht eet Do. 

4969 Shah Md. Abdul Hamid Ax ose Do. 

1698 .Naraysnchandra Shaha ab «» Azizul Hug College, Bogra. 

1700 Md. Nawab Ali ... M se Do. 

5080 Md. Habibullah — .. ove om Do. 

5083 Md. Gauhar Ali Mondal s.. e.. . Do. 

5108 Md. Abdus Salam ... us ove Do. 

8188 Muhammad Alimuddin Mian -. Serajganj Islamic Inter. College, Siraj- 

ganj. 
2022 Siraj Mohammad Nuruzzaman w. Sirajganj College, Sirajganj 
79094 Manindranath Sarker Do 


- 2827 Abu Hamid Shamsuddin Ahmad ^ .. Brajamohan Coilege, Barisal.- 


2267 Abdul Mannan Miah E -— D» 
-5527 Haralal Biswas. oa 35 Do. 
5612 > Harendranath Biswas qn «. Brajalal College, Daulatpur. 
5518 Pijnshkümar Mittra E" zm Do. g 
5571 A..K. B. M. Nowab Ali - ie Do. 
6583 Mohammad Abdus Salam Khan .. ... Do. 
6593 Molla Gholam Akbar - sie Do. 
2765 Mohammad Azizul Huq « ». Prafullachandra College, Bagerhat. 
91560 Abul Bashar Muhammad Shaikh 
: Abdul Ai... ss sie Do. 
5681 Md. Ashraful Hag ... dee re Do. MEN 
5701 A. K. Md. Giush Uddin Sis .. Haraganga College, Munshiganj. 
2991 Muhammad Zahed ... wee -. Devendra College, Manikganj. 
2897 Subalchandra Saha ... ts n Do. 
~ 1848 . Md. Matiar Rahman m ET Do. . 
9941  Gholam Kabir e. d .. Brahmanbaria College, Brahmanbaria. 
1815 Shafi Uddin Ahmed ds - z Do. . 
3012 . Md. Gohar Ali Mondal sue .. Satkhira College, Satkhira. 
3020 Syed Emlaque Ali ... Xes t Do. 
9101 v K. M. Abdul Hai Mian... .. Nazimuddin College, Madaripur. 
7588 Fakir Abmad oe ire .. Nazirhat College, Nazirhat, Chittagong. 


59398 Md. Azhar Hossain ... ve .. Dacca- College, Dacca. 
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6205 
6093 ' 
6098 
.6099 - 
6108 
6111 
6150 
6191 
6227 
« 8651 
17849 
3855 


..Hafizur Rahaman Bhuyan- x 


N OTIFICATIONS 


Ma. Beytzui Rahman NC E 





‘Aftab Almad - — S o 
A. B. M, Abdul Khaléque Mian, ^ 
Fazli Husain y Mis 
Anwarul Islam v a oe 


' Abdul Hamid 


Kazi Abdul Mazid ... 


Jea Uddin Ahmed ... » E 
Ashraf Uddin Ahmed a TA 
Afaz Uddin Ahmed... - ies 


Sheikh Abdul Latif Choudhury 


235 


3 Sound College, Dacos. 


Salimullah Tincettát: College, Dacca. 
Tolaram’ College, Narayanganj, 


DEBARRED FROM TWO EXAMINATIONS (including the examination of 1952) 


Roll No. 


4088 
4832 
53 
211 
283 


6443 
6511 
6573 
6618 

549 
1392 
4915 
1699 
5:99 
6114 
5508 
7084 
2055 
2019 
5619 
9581 
9768 
6096 
6101 


6238 
3664 


4464 
5197 
6256 
5033 


Names of candidates, 


Dineshehandra Nath — ns 
Md. Mosharef Hossain Chowdhury 
Mchammed Nurul Huda ase ose 


Md. Abdul Quader ... 

Syed Abu Zaigam ? Mohammed Ä Sazzad 
Hussain iem ses 

Siddique Ahmed — ... 

Md. Habibur Rahman Miah « 

Ho3sam Hyder Choudhury 

Magbul Ahmad . 

À. K. M. Abdul Hoque is 

Md. Ameer Kbasroo «ee a 

Md. Matibar Rahman 


S. M. Amzad Hossain Tarafdar nu 


Md. Hafizur Rahman 
Md. Abdur Rabman 
Ganeshebandra Basu 
Md. Moqbul Hossain 
Md. Azizul Hayue ... 
Md. Abdul Mazid Sarkar E 
Parimalchandra Paul ais i38 
Md. Nurol Hug ove 
Shaikh Muhammad Wazed Ali 
Muhammad Badruzzaman ... 
Abul Hasanat Muhammad Abdul 
Mannan Siddiqui 
Md. Aftab Uddin Bhuiya 
M. Obaidul Haque ... 


Names of Institutions. 


Victoria College, Comiila. 


Chandpur College, Chandpur, 
Chaumuhani College, Chaucnuhani. 
Do. 
Feni College, Feni. 
Saadat Collcge, Karatia. 
Carmichael College, Rangpur. 
Azizul Huq Paseo Bogra. 
o. : 


Do. 
Edward College, Pabna,” 
Serajganj College, Scraiganj. ^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Brajalal College, Daulatpur. 
D 


Oe 
Prafullachandra College, Bagerhat. 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 


EXAMINATION OF 1053 IS CANCELLED 


Musihur Rahman ... zi 
Shaikh Golam Samdani e 
Abu Naser Md. Abdul Bari Chowdhury 
A. F. Md. Anisur Rahman Choudhury 


Chittagong College, Ohittagong, 
Rajshahi College, Raishahi. 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 
Surendranath College, Dirajpur. 


DEGREE EXAMINATION, 1958 


DEBARRED FROM THREE EXAMINATIONS including the examination of 1953) 


1889 
401 
759 

1116 

1975 


Md. Yunus Mie 
Narayanchandra Biswas 
Md. Akbar Ali è 
Md. Baziur Rabman 

T. T. M. Abdul Hamid Khondker 


ose e 


Haraganga College, Munshiganj. 
Chittagong College, Chittagong. 
M. M. College, Jessore. 
Serajganj College, Serajganj. 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 
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- 1208 Md. Harnnur Rasheed mee 
1188 Md. Ali Ahmad Mondal oF 
2639 Abdur — TES aes ies 


REVIEW. : [Fs5. . 
NS 
"Do. j 
7. Do. 


Fazlul Huq Muslim Hall, 


DEBARRED FHOM TWO EXAMINATIONS (including the ‘examination of Hn 


1725 Md. Mayan Uddin Mondal Raishahi Coilege, Rajshabi 
1728 Zillur Rahman Khan see Ves 
635 Muhammed Kalimuddin Mien .. Burendran: d "College, Dinajpur. 
1156 ^ Md. Abdul Bari -— -. dagannath College, “Dacca. 
2497 Mirza Osman Ghani Fazlul Haq Muslim Hall. 
^ EXAMINATION OF 1958 IS CANCELLED 
1373 . Abul Matin Mohammad Hares Uddin .. Dacca College, Dacca. 


* 


FINAL DAY COURSE EXAMINATION, 1958 
DEBARRED FROM THREE EXAMINATIONS (no'uding the examination of 1988) 
35 


Sultan Mashud Khan m Govt. College of Commerce, Chittagong. 


i ENGINEERING EXAMINATION, 1953 
DEBARRED FROM TWO EXAMINATIONS (including the Esam. of 1953) 


69 Abul Ekram Abdul Manir. ... . Engineering College, Daces. 


(B.Sc. in Engineering Part I1(A)) 


EXAMINATION OF 1953 IS CANCELLED 


Engineering College, Dacca. 


47 Abul Kashem Mahamed Nurul Huda ... 
(B.Se. in Engineering Part ITA). 
EXAMINATION OF 1958 I8 CANCELLED 
16 Md, Nazrul Ialam ... + Engineering College, Dacca. 
i - (B.Sc. in: "Engineering Part IA). 
16 «Shaikh Farook Ahmad S -. Engineering College, Dacca, 
(B.Sc. jn Engineering Part IA). 
i LL.B. EXAMINATIONS, 1953 
‘oll Name of candidate, Name of Exam. Name of Hall. Nature of 
to. . punishment 
0 A.K. M. Sadeque... .. Preliminary LL.B. $. M. Hall. Fined Rs, 10/- 
Exam. held in : 
N March, 1958. ! 
(1 Ali Azam Bhuiyan esa Do. Do. Fined Rs. 5/- 
‘8 Ansar Hussain... "m . Do.. F. H, M. Hall Debsrred from 2 
? Exams. (including 
the Exam. of March, 
1958). 
M Anwar Uddin Ahmed ie Final LL.B. Exam. S` M. Hall Debarred from ap- 
: 1 beld in March, pearing 2 Exams. 
1953, {including the Ex- 
‘ am. of March, 1953) 
8 Muhammad Abdur Rahman Do. Do. | Do. 


Chaudhury 
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119 Md Mofazzal Husain ET Do. Do. Debarred from sp- 
: ` pearing 3 exams. 
(including the Exam. 
of March. 1953). 


196 Md. Quasem Ali ... ses Do. Do. Examination of 
` ý March, 1953 is can- 
celled. 
18 A.F. Md. Hafizur Rahman Preliminary LL.B. F. H. M. Hall. Debarred from ap- 
Exam., held in pearing 8 Exams. 
Sept., 1953. (including the Bx- 
am. of Sept., 1953) 
9 A.N. M, Abdul Ghani Final LL.B. Exam. 8. M. Hall. Do. 
Mahmud. held in Sept., 1953. 
University Buildings, A. RUB CHOWDHURY. 
Ramna, Dacca Controller of Examinations, 


The 10th November, 1958. 
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Tur ESTABLISHMENT OF THE THESIS THAT COMPARISON IS A 
Distinct PROOF. 


The Naiy&yikas of established reputation meet the above objection 
thus :—It is different to have the distinct knowledge of the relation 
of significance from the instruction of the said forester because the 
object is not perceived when the instruction is received. Though 

. from the instruction we know a gavaya to be like a cow yet we cannot 
rely upon this knowledge. This piece of knowledge by description 
is not so convincing that all our inquiry about the known object is 
solved. $ 

* The knowledge which arises fro'n ‘the instruction, be ing heard, 
does not solve all the interesting doubts about its content. Verbal 
knowledge carries with: it a sense of completion and depends upon no 
other proof for the complete expression of its object. But the know- 
ledge, derived from .the instruction is incomplete and depends upon 
perception for the perfect expression of its object. 

In this case the words of the forester fail to produce such com- 
plete knowledge and hence it is highiy probable that they fail in 
their task. 

If it is held that the relation of significance obtains between a 
word and a universal (a class) then it is also a fact that a universal 
is not.definitely known unless an individual is perceived. 

When the form of a gavaya is made known to us by the instruc- 
tion of a forester we have no faith in the veracity of this statement, 





e 
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Hence, the relation of significance which holds between a word and 
the object, denoted by it, as derived from the said instruction, is not 
accepted to be correct. 

For this very reason it is held that the naming of an object and 
the producing of an effect are preceded by perception. Sometime, 
perception is not the proximate cause of the knowledge of the relation 
of significance. It produces such knowledge through the medium . 
of memory. Let us illustrate our point. The relation of significance 
holding between the word 'ruru' and an experienced deer (belonging 
to'a species of deer) is known by means of memory. Similariy, the 
relation of significance between Caitra and a particular person is known 
by means of known characteristics such as having long teeth, etc. 
But regarding the point at issue it is to be noted that though the bare 
resemblance to a cow has been imparted by the above instruction, 
yet the knowledge of a gavaya, arising from it, is not free from a 
doubt about its correctness, since the instruction in question dees not 
exactly throw light on a gavaya but depends upon some other proof 
for the perfect illumination of its object. When a person will see 
the individual with his eyes and notice that it is like a cow, his doubt 
about the correctness of the instruction will be removed. The con- 
tention of the objector is not tenable since the instrument of percep- 
tual knowledge, being the sense-object-contact, etc., cannot produce 
the knowledge of the relation of significance. 

"You hold that the perception of the animal results in the appre- 
hension of likeness. We take no exception to it. But this very 
apprehension of resemblance is, according to us, a distinct source of 
knowledge, ċalled comparison. i 

© As the perception of smoke in a hill leads on to the inferential 
knowlédge of fire which is beyond the range of perception, so the 
perception of a gavaya resembling a cow in a forest results in the 
| knowledge of'the supersensuous relation of signification holding 
between a word and the object denoted by it. This piece of know- 
© ledge is a distinct type of knowledge based upon comparison. ‘As in 
case of inference the recollection of the previously known universal 
concomitance holding between fire and smoke is the accessory condi- 
tion, so in ease of knowledge, based upon comparison, the remembrance’ 
of the content of a previous instruction advising resemblance plays 
the part of an accessory condition. In inference, when we discover 
the relation of universal concomitance we do not find that this relation 
only obtains between the particular consequence and’ the pee 
reason but befiween the consequence and the reason in general. - 
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But when we draw a conclusion from a major premiss by means. 
of a minor premiss that the middle term belongs to the minor term, 
(e.g., there is smoke in the hill) we specify the character of the major | 
term to some extent (e.g., we deduce such fire as belongs to the 
hill), .Similarly, in case of comparison when we hear the said ins- 
truction we have siinply a general idea of the object denoted by a 
word, ¢.g., a gavaya. But when we perceive a particular object, i.e., 
when we perceive an individual gavaya having resemblance to a cow. 
.we truly come to know for certain that this is. the same object as is 
denoted by the word ‘ gavaya.’ E 

Do not think that this is a piece of inferential knowledge since 
knowledge based upon comparison depends upon neither positive nor 
negative concomitance. 

In fine, we arrive at the conclusion that the judgment that this 
is denoted by the word ‘ gavaya ' is only derived from comparison but 
not from any other source of knowledge. ^ 

Some logicians may raise various objections against this hypo- 
thesis, viz., '' Such a judgment does not exist," ‘Its validity is 
doubtful," ''It is contradicted,’’ and ''It is merely imaginary." 
Such objections are not fair. This is a piece of true knowledge since 
it satisfies all the tests of trath. The source of it is comparison. 
As there is nothing wrong about it so it is reasonable to hold that it 
is a piece of true knowledge. The author of the Nyaya-siitra points 
to the same conclusion in his sutra ‘‘ Prasiddha sidharmyat südhya- 
sidhanai.’’ (the establishment of an unfamiliar object through resem- 
blance to a well-known object). 

The compound word ‘prasiddha-sadharmyat’ may be differently 
interpreted. Either it may be an example of Karmadhàraya com- 
pound or that of Trtiyatat-purusa compound or that of Bahubrihi 
compound. If it illustrates the first one then it signifies the well- 
known resemblance of a gavaya. Ifit is an example of the second 
one then if conveys the resemblance of a gavaya to a very familiar 
. Object. Ifitisan instance of the third one then it represents a 
gavaya whose resemblance to some other object is well-known. - 
Upamana (comparison) is sadhya-sidhana because of prasiddha- 
sidharmya, (because of the perception of such resemblance or that 
of an object having resemblance to a familiar object. The com- 
pound word ‘sidhya-sidhana’ requires interpretation. The word 
‘sidhya’ denotes the relation of a word to the object denoted by it.. 
The word ‘sidhana’ stands for the act of making a thing known. The’ 
compound word 'sádhya-sadhana' represents the indication of the 
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relation of a word to the object denoted by it. Or, the word ‘sadhya’ 
stands for the knowledge of the relation of significance holding be- 
tween a word and the object meant by it. The word 's&dhana' - 
means production. Thus, the compound word signifies the produc- . 
tion of the knowledge of the said relation of significance. The’ 
knowledge of the resemblance of an unfamiliar object to a very familiar 
object plays the part of am instrument. It is called Upamina (com- 
parison). The result which it produces is the knowledge of the 
relation of-a word to the object denoted by it. 

The author of the Nyàya-sütra states that the instrument of a 
piece of valid knowledge is called a proof and the compound word 
'südhya-sàdhana' is sufficiently indicative of this hypothesis. This 
convention has been adopted in every case of proof. The compound 
word ‘sidhya-sadbana’ has been put in the middle of the sütra with 
the idea that it will be syntactically connected with all the preceding 
and the succeeding definitions of a proof. 


The perception of resemblance is comparison (upamana). But 
there is controversy over the nature of resemblance. The problem 
whether or not this resemblance is complete or partial has not been 
solved. So a doubt as to ihe validity of the knowledge based upon 
comparison may occur in our mind. The author of the Ny&ya-sütra. 
has removed this possible doubt. An object by which the knowledge 
of resemblance to another object is produced is called ‘similar to 
that’. Hence the discussion about the character of resemblance is 
superfiuous. Asa universal is the source of the idea of oneness so 
resemblance is at the root of the idea of similarity. 

Is the definition of Upamana (comparison) in any way useful 
to this spiritual science which teaches the doctrine of final emancipa- 
tion ? 

From the authoritative scriptures we learn that the knowledge 
of the self together with that of all the accessory details, leads on 
to final emancipation. The veracity of the scriptures and speech 
is established by means of inference. Perception is the source of 
induction. Hence, as the three proofs, viz., perception, inference 
and verbal authority have a special service to this science so they 
. should be exclusively discussed. (But Upamàna, having neither 
proximate nor remote usefulness, should find no place in the Nyáya- 
sütra.) The objection is really true to a great extent. But still com- 
parison is serviceable to the performance of a Vedic rite which 
enjoins the killing of a gavaya since a gavaya cannot be killed if 
one is not acquainted with it. On the strength of the instruction 
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that the plant of Mudgaparni is like the stem of kidney-beans, com- 
parison has special service to make one know the plant of Mudga- 
parni. In this matter the proof of comparison has a unique part to 
play. 

The kind-hearted sage Gautama has defined the proof of com- 
parison in order to render a useful service to all though the said 
proof has no bearing upon final emancipation. 

Tf this is the motive of the sage then a lot of other ihings like 
the Vedic rite, the said plant, etc., should also be instructed. There 
is no scope for such an objection since the Nyàya-süira, being a 
science of sources of valid knowledge, teaches only such proofs as 
play the part of an instrument in order to throw light on objects. 
The number of proofs is only four neither more nor less. This point 
has been established by an argument, The objects which are suitable 
to the realisation of final emancipation are only discussed in this work. 


Y ? 


Tus DETERMINATION OF THE NATURE OF COMPARISON FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE MIMANSAKAS 


The followers of Jaimini do not subscribe to the above thesis. 
They hold that knowledge derived from comparison is different 
from that which has been asserted by the Naiy&üyikas. After having 
‘heard the instruction of a forester that a gavaya is like a cow he 
goes to a forest on some errand and sees a gavaya. Then he re- 
members a cow, seen-by him, in the city. Afterwards he knows 
that a cow is like a gavaya. He derives this resuitant judgment 
from the perceptual judgment “A gavaya is like a cow” called 
upamana. Itiscalled Upamiti. This judgment refers to the un- 
perceived cow as endowed with resemblance to the gavaya which 
is being perceived. Or, it refers to the resemblance belonging to 
.Such a cow. Therefore, it (upamiti) is produced by the perceptual 
judgment that a gavaya is like a cow since it refers to a cow which 
is beyond the range of perception. No instruction is heard to inform 
us-of the content of this judgment and' hence it is not a piece of 
verbal knowledge. 

It is not also a judgment of memory since it refers to such an 
object as has not been experienced before. We have not experienced 
before that a cow is like a gavaya. Though we admit that an object 
is similar to another if they possess in common many elements, yet 
an object is known to be similar to another when the other correla- 
tive term is presented to our consciousness. 
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. The judgment is not also arrived at by an act of inference, since 
if occurs in our mind when it is not by induction or by the application 
of induction to a particular reason. Moreover, the resemblance which 
belongs to a gavaya does not constitute the reason since it does not 
belong to the subject of inference. Again, the resemblance which 
belongs to a cow does not constitute the reason since it does not 
belong to tke subject of inference. Again, the resemblance which 
belongs toa cow does not constitute the reason in question since it 
is not an established fact but is an element in the initial proposition 
to be established. The limbs of a city-cow such as horns, ete., do 
not constitute reason since they remain beyond the range of vision 
of a person staying in the forest and the reason which is not perceived 
cannot serve the purpose. Any limb of the gavaya does not serve 
the purpose of a reason since it does not belong to a cow, the subject 
of inference, like the resemblance. belonging to it. Thus the 
Mimànsakas put their conclusion in a nut-shell. It is as follows :-— 

The judgment that a city-cow which is not perceived is similar 
toa gavaya occurring in the mind of a knower who resides, at the 
time of the judgment, in a forest, is upamiti. It isa class by itself 
and is distinct from the other types of knowledge such as perception, 
ete. 


THE REFUTATION CF THE MIMANSAKA HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING 
THE NATURE OF COMPARISON 


The hypothesis of the Mimansakas is not sound since it is .not' 
based upon experience. The judgment that an unfamiliar gavaya 
is like a very familiar cow is experienced by us but not its simple 
conversion (t.e. a cow is like a gavaya). 

A citizen who has not heard the instruction that a cow is like a 
gavaya rambling in a forest sees an unseen anima] resembling a cow. 
Seeing it he judges and states that it is an indefinite animal which 
is similar toà cow. But he does neither judge nor state that a cow 
is like this. Nobody does so. Hence the judgment that a cow is 
like a gavaya is not true since such a judgment is unpsychological. 
Tt is useless to find out its exact instrument. Tet us assume, for 
the sake of argument tbat the judgment tbat a cow is like a gavaysa 
is possible. But it is a judgment of memory. So, it cannot be a class 
by itself. As such no distinet instrument is segue’ to produce it. 
Thus, upamana is not a distinct proof. 

The Mimànsakas join issue with the Naiyàyikas and hold that 
it is a truism that an individual cow is remembered by law of similar- 
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ity when a gavaya is seen. But the cow is never remembered as 
similar io a gavaya since its similarity to a gavaya which is being 
perceived now has not been previously experienced. Hence, the 
judgment that a cow is like a gavaya is not that of memory. The 
Naiyáyikas take an exception to this solution and point out that the 
defensive argument of the Mimàünsakas does not-hold water since the 
similarity of a gavaya as belonging to a cow has been experienced 
before. . 

The Mimànsakas retort that the critical remarks, offered by the 
Naiy&yikas, seem to them to be very strange since a person who has 
not seen a gavaya at an early date has experienced its similarity as 
belonging to a cow. 

The Naiyayikas reply that such a defence is untenable since the 
person has experienced its similarity as belonging to a cow without 
knowing distinctly gavaya. l 

The Mimansakas review the argument of the Naiyāyikas and 
hold that the suggestion of the Naiyáyikas that something has been: 
experienced but the particular has not been distinctly grasped appears 
to them to be more unintelligible. The Naiy&yikas hold that some 
particular has been experienced but not distinctly. It is a truism that 
such an experience is an absurdity. A reply to this review has been 
given by the Naiyàyikas. They hold that their thesis is not such 
that they are not able to account for it. The explanation given by 
the Naiyüyikas is as follows. When a citizen sees a gavaya ina 
forest, he does neither recollect an elephant nor a camel nor a horse 
but remembers an individual of a distinct class. The memory of a 
distinct object is not revived without having the sufficient reason. 
On the strength of this established law the Naiy&yikas hold that the 
individual which has been perceived as similar to this gavaya by a 
person, is recalled only in his memory whenever a gavaya is perceived 
but nobody else can remember it. Though nobody can definitely 
place the awareness of the judgment that a cow is like a gavaya in- 
the history of his experiences yet the existence of such an experience 
is to be necessarily assumed since the relation of universal con- 
comitance, holding between an individual cow which has heen 
repeatedly seen and a gavaya as united by the relation of similarity, 
is remembered. Itis absolutely impossible on the part of a villager 
to frame the judgment, based upon his experience, that a cow is 
like a gavaya if he has no previous experience of a gavaya. Hence 
it is reasonable to hold that similarity to a gavaya is experienced when 
a gavaya is not distinctly cognised. Therefore the thesis of the 
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 Naiy&yikas is not unintelligible, But it is a truism that at that stage 
of knowledge the judgment that a cow is like a gavaya is not framed 
on the basis of previous experience. . 

Very well, let the thesis of the Naiyüyikas be rational. But it 
should answer a question of the Mimansakas. How can a villager 
know that a cow is similar to a gavaya if he has no definite knowledge 
of a gavaya, the other correlative of the relation of similarity? The 
reply, given by the Naiyayikas to this question is-as follows. If the 
Mimàánsakas raise this question, they simply contradict their previous 
statement. 

They (the Mimansakas) hold that similarity, like a universal, 
resides wholly in each of its many locii. Hence, if the other correla- 
tive of the relation of similarity is not cognised, similarity is perceived. 
Again, what is similarity according to them? They say that the 
common possession of many limbs is called similarity. These limbs 
can be perceived by a villager even if he bas not at all perceived 
a gavaya. ` 

If the Mimansakas hold that the villager does not know that a 
cow is like a gavaya even if he perceives those limbs which are shared 
in common by the two similar objects (a cow and a gavaya). They 
now discard the above definition of similarity that similarity is the 
common possession of many limbs. The revised definition of simila- 
rity as offered by them is that similarity is the unique source of tlre 
awareness of similarity. The former definition’ of similarity is too 
narrow to be applied to the picture of a cow, etc. This definition 
also suffers from the defect of being very wide since it applies also 
to an animal which is dissimilar to a gavaya. A dissimilar animal 
also possesses some of the same limbs such as hoofs, etc., as a cow 
possesses. Now, the Mimansakas may hold that they do not know 
the exact number that constitutes the number ‘many’ which is 
required for the idea of similarity. But they may hold that the 
number of common limbs should be such as produces the idea of 
similarity. But such a defence is not satisfactory. It really amounts 
to the revised definition of similarity stated above that similarity 
is that which generates the idea of similarity. Hence, the implicit 
awareness of similarity is logically possible even when a gavaya has 
not been perceived at all. Therefore, ‘the judgment that a cow is like 
a gavaya is that of memory. 

The Mimànsakas may justify tbeir position in the following 
manner. The Naiyüyikas hold that when the instruction of a 
forester is received the relation of significance holding between the 
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term ‘gavaya’ and the object ‘gavaya’ is not grasped without the 
shade of a doubt. But with the perception of the similarity of a 
cow belonging to a gavaya (i.e., comparison) it is rightly and 
distinctly graspéd. Similarly, the said similarity of a gavaya is 
vaguely experienced at the initial stage when a gavaya, the correla- 
tive, remains unknown, But it becomes clear and distinct when the 
similarity of a cow belonging to a gavaya is perceived (i.e., when 
comparison reveals the said similarity). This is the sum and 
substance of the contention. 

The above contention is not tenable since the very perception 
of a gavaya contributes towards the vividness of the knowledge that 
a gavaya is like a cow whereas comparison does not doit. The 
Naiyayikas will simply pay the Mimansakas back in their own coins— 
the coins which they have paid to the Naiyàyikas. The coin is in 
the shape of a sentence which runs thus:— Comparison cannot 
exclusively claim as its own an object which has not been grasped by 
someother proof. The so-called exclusive object is supplied by 
perception. : 

The Mimansakas raise another question, ‘‘How does the 
perception of a gavaya by a knower who stays at the time of percep- 
tion in a forest contribute towards the vividness of the knowledge 
that a cow which is in a village is like a gavaya?" . The Naiyayikas 
reply ‘‘we are not to blame for our observation since it is a fact that 
the very perception of a gaveys is tolowed by the vivid ii 
that a cow is like a gavaya.' 

The Mimànsakas advance a further argument in support of the 
view that comparison is a distinct source of valid knowledge. They 
argue that as perception lays hold only of a near object, so the 
judgment that a cow is like a gavaya is not perceptual since the cow ` 

- to which likeness belongs is beyond the range of our vision. 

The Naiyàyikas meet this argument in the following manner. 
They hold that the judgment that a cow is like a gavaya is merely 
memorative since it bears the stamp of memory on the face of it. 
If it pertains to memory, it cannot be a piece of valid knowledge 

. since the Mimànsakas hold that novelty is the only criterion of valid 
knowledge. (If it is not a piece of valid knowledge, there is no 
ground for assuming the thesis that comparison is a separate source 
of valid knowledge). Even if it is admitted that it does not pertain 

| to memory, it may be inferential since it is deduced. Hence, no 
| distinct source of knowledge other than those already adopted should 
| be assumed. The syllogism which proves the point of the Naiyàyikas 
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is as follows. The cow which is being remembered is like this (a 
gavaya in front of the knower) because the first one partakes of many 
 eommon limbs with the second one like a second individual of the 
gavaya class. (The cow which is being remembered‘ is the eubject 
of inference. The consequence to be established is ‘is like this’. 
The reason is the partaking of many common limbs with this. The 
example in this inference is the second individual of the gavaya 
class). If the second individual does not come near at hand, a more 
general major premiss is to be found out. This major premiss 
requires no reference io 4n example similar to the object to be 
established by inference. Where there is the partaking of many a 
common limb with another there is resemblance like the twine. The 
reason is not doubtful since the limbs which are shared in common 
have been specified. Moreover, the reason is not unproven like 
the consequence since it has been admitted that there is a sharp 
distinction between the partaking of common limbs and resemblance. 
An inexperienced lad, a resident of the cocoanut island (an island — 
where cows and gavayas are not found) does not have the judgment 
that the cow, seen in a village, is like this gavaya (which is being 
perceived now in the forest). On the strength of the absence of 
experience of the said boy it is to be admitted that the judgment 
that a cow is like a gavaya is only deduced from a major premiss 
which is arrived at by induction and that such a judgment cannot 
take place independently of induction. Hence, the judgment in 
question is not produced by comparison because it is either inferential 
or memorative or impossible on account of the reason stated above. 
Now the Naiyàyikas put a question to the Mimansakas, ''Does 
comparison render any unique service?” Jt amounts to this: ''Does 
it stand the pragmatic test of a proof?" Kuméarila himseif has 
admitted that when a definition has been given not even with the 
slightest intention of examining it, an eye has been kept on its 
usefulness and nothing has been unnecessarily said. 


Now, the Mimisakas say that they bave proved the efficacy of 
comparison. The detailed procedure of performing a Vedic rite in 
honour of the sun-god by offering an oblation of milk-boiled rice 
is learnt from its resemblance to a sacrifice which is performed in 
honour of the god of fire. With regard to the Vedic rite in honour 
of the god of fire the injunction is self-sufficient and complete since 
there is ample provision for the details of unknown subsidiary actions 
such as. the placing of rightly prepared cakes on eight earthen pot- 
‘ shears, etc. But the injunction, ‘‘one who is desirous of acquiring ~ 
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the lusture of the holy study should offer an oblation of milk-boiled 
rice to the sun god’’, enjoins only the principal action and the article 
of offering but does not give information about the performance 
of the subsidiary actions. The main action cannot be performed 
if the minor ones—the means to an end, are not prescribed. 

Now, questions arise in our mind ''How shall we find out the 
subsidiary actions? Which will be the actions?" Now, we see 
that there is similarity between corn (barley boiled in milk) and 
purodiga (a cake prepared from cereal) since both of them are 
prepared from cereals. Moreover, the respective deities of these 
two rites resemble each other as they have lusiure. Owing to this 
similarity, comparison throws light on the nature of subsidiary 
actions so that the subsidiary actions of the rite in honour of the 
god of fire are to be applied to that in honour of the sungod. More- 
over, there is another point which is worth-noting that if a substance 
which bas been’ enjoined as a means is not available then its 
substitute will suffice to complete the action. Suppose, barely has 
been enjoined to prepare a particular food to be offered. If barely 
is not available we take wild rice as a substitute for barley on the 
strength of comparison. 

The Vedic sentences which reveal the rites to be perfomed in 
honour of the sungod and the god of fire point to their similarity on 
the basis of comparison but not on the basis of perception . and 
inference. Hence, they prove the efficacy of comparison. If com- 
parison had no part to play then how could the injunction concerning 
the rite in honour of the sungod refer to the injunction regarding ` 
the rite in honour of the god of fire? Therefore we, the Mimansakas, 
hold that comparison renders a special service in such cases. . 


Kumirila also points out some other utility of comparison. If 
barley is somehow defective then wild rice acts in its place as iis 
substitute in a Vedic rite. This isthe desired goal of the definition 
of comparison. He also adds that when the points of resemblance 
are not too many, the resulting judgmentis that one is like another 
to some extent and when the points of similarity are too many the 
resulting judgment is that one is closely like anther. 


MHE STATEMENT OF THE MiMANSAKAS INVOLVES INNER CONTRADICTION 


A reply to the above solution has been given by the Naiyayikas. 
The subsequent remarks of the Mimansakas do not tally with the 
true character of comparison as depicted by them. They have taught + 
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that comparison makes one know that a familiar object is like an 
unfamiliar one. They have held that comparison reveals that a well- 
.known cow is like a gavaya which is not seen before and hence it 
remains entirely new and unfamiliar. Having said all these they 
cite such examples as run counter to their thesis. (In other words, 
ihe examples go in favour of the Nyàya thesis). Consequently; 
comparison produces the judgment that an unfamiliar rite in honour 
of the sungod is like a rite in honour of the god of fire. The second 
rite is familiar because the details of its subsidiary actions are given. 
The first rite.is familiar because the details of its subsidiary actions 
. are given. The first rite may be compared to a gavaya. The second 
one may be compared io a cow.’ The above judgment corresponds 
to the judgment that a gavaya is like a cow. If the Mimansakas were 
not off their guard then they would have shown that the rite which 
is complete in its minor details is like the rite of which details are 
missing. But itis strange enough that they have proved the reverse. . 


Now, the Mimansakas may contend that the solar rite which is 
in need of minor details reminds one of the rite, observed in honour 
of the god of fire. Hence, the first one approaches the second one 
for the minor details. 


The Naiyayikas join issue with the Mimansakas and hold that 
even if the above explanation is taken for granted then the object 
which is required is settled by memory alone. In that case, is there 
any necessity of assuming comparison as a distinct proof? If tbe 
Mimànsakas hold-that as the rite, observed in honour of the god of 
fire, is remembered so its minor details are borrowed. They also add 
that the object which is remembered flashes in our mind along with 
such extra objects as memory cannot.supply. Hence, a distinct type 

‘df knowledge based upon comparison has been admitted. The 
Naiyàyikas point out that they cannot argue in this strain. The 
reason of controverting it has been already mentioned. (Memory 
is not valid knowledge since it simply reveals known object. If com- 
parison revives memory only, it is notan instrument of sound know- 
ledge). Hence,there is no need of pushing the discussion any further. 


The Naiyayikas put forward an additional the point that the 
object which is revealed by knowledge, based upon comparison, cannot 
- play the role of the scriptures. It can neither induce a person to do 
something nor dissuade him from doing an action. Hence, a person 
who requires definite knowledge by means of comparison cannot trans- 
fer the minor details of the rite iu bonour ofthe god of fire to the solar 
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rite on the basis of the above knowledge since his knowledge has no 
force of injunction. 


If the Mimansakas sitck to their hypothesis then no substitute 

can be takenin. The Mimànsakas, if they are sincere to their creed, 

‘ cannot hold that wild rice is like barley but that barley is like wiid 

rice. But the judgment that barley is like wild rice serves no useful 

purpose. (The net result of this discussion is that barley maybe 
substitute for wild rice but not the reverse). 


The killing of a gavaya is a means to some sacrifice. But com. 
parison as defined by you does not help to know a gavaya and to select 
a substitute. Therefore all intelligent persons should accept the 
definition of comparison as Offered by the greatest of all sages (i.e., 
Aksapada). " 

The end of the second Ahnika (Chapter). ae bo 

Max]^? Bet; Ms en 
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"af 24 SABDA (VERBAL AUTHORITY) 


r 


i 


The s sütra which deals with the classification of proof mentions 
verbal authority next to comparison. Hence, the author of the Nyaya- 
sutra proposes to define verbal authority just after the definition of 
comparison. 


The sütra which embodies the definitions of ánbda runs thus 
'Aptopadeóah sabdah’’. (A reliable assertion is éabda). If the 
definition is merely ''upadesah éabdah'' (an assertion is gabdah) then 
only the two synonyms are put in to frame the definition with the 
result that it becomes too wide as if applies also to a word which 
‘does not produce true knowledge. In order to make definition com- 
plete, we are to borrow a few words from the sūtra which contains 
the definition of perception and to construe them with the word 
‘upadega’ (all assertions) in the sūtra in question; the words ‘jfidna’ 
‘artha’ ‘vyavasdyatmaka’ and ‘avyadhioari’ are to be borrowed. 
.The word - ‘jiiana’ (consciousness) represents the result’ of an 
assertion. The word ‘artha’ determines the character of the 
resulting consciousness that it is not memory. ‘The further specifi- 
cation of consciousness is due to the adjective ‘ vyavasiyaitmaka ? 
(determinate). A doubt is eliminated thereby. The adjective ‘ avya- 
bhicári' (non-erroneous) excludes an error. The complete definition 
of sabda signifies that an assertion which is productive of such know- 
ledge as is neither mémory nor a doubt nor an error is a means of 
verbal knowledge. Thus, an assertion, which is qualified by such 
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adjectives as are taken from the sütra on perception, constitutes the 
reliable source of verbal knowledge. 

Some other logicians hold that the adjective ‘ apta ’ (reliable) 
has been given to convey the exact character of the definition in 
question. In the sūtra '' the sense-organs such as nose, tongue, skin, 
eyes and ears spring from elements ”’ the word ‘ bhüta' has a definite 
purpose to serve and its utility will be shown later on. Similarly, 
the adjective ‘apta ’ has been used to include rumour in the means 
of verbal knowledge since the former is not distinct from the latter. 

Some other logicians hold that the word ‘ upadega ' (assertion) 
constitutes the exact definition of gabda pramana (the means of verbal 
knowledge). The adjective ' àpta' has been used to indicate the 
correctness of the assertion. Some adjectives should not be unneces- 
sarily borrowed from the definition of pratyaksa (perception), and 
construed with the definition in question sincé there is scope for 
defining a species only when the genus has been defined. When the 
definition of pramana, 7.e., the means of true knowledge, has excluded 
such instruments of knowledge as produce memory, etc., the definition 
of sabda should be such as exclusively contains the differentia from 
all other species subsumed under the same genus. The word ‘ upa- 
dega’ (assertion), though it is a synonym of gabda, is competent 
enough to discharge the above function like the word ‘buddhi’ in 
another sūtra. Hence, there is no need of taking the trouble of 
borrowing adjectives from another sütra. l l 


Another logician holds that one should neither take the trouble 
of referring to the distinguishing features of pramana, the genus of 
all proofs nor call in adjectives from some other sutra to fill up the, 
. gap in the definition of gabda and that the complete definition of sabda 
is the assertion of a reliable person. An assertion which is either 
insignificant or calls up memory or leads to a doubt carries no true 
information. If we take notice of the etymological meaning of the 
word ‘ upadega’ (an assertion) then we make out the truth that the 
very word ‘ upadega ’ excludes such words as are either insignificant or 
produce a doubt, etc. 

The deceptive sentences of a vagabond knave illustrate false 
assertions since they are a source of error. The definition is too wide 
as it is also applicable to them. In order to mend the defect in the 
above definition, the adjective ‘apta’ (reliable) is to be given. Ifa 
rumour is a source of true knowledge, it is not distinct from a sound 
inference. In fine, it is to be noted that the wording of the sūtra 
which constitutes the definition of sabda pramana should be rigidly 
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adhered to and nota single word from a previous sūtra should be 
borrowed in order to frame the definition in question. 


Let the definition be so framed. But let us examine the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word ‘ upadega.’ An upadeśa is that by which 
something is communicated (upadigyate). But the meaning is not 
clear. It is that by which the knowledge of something is conveyed 
(abhidhiyate). Still, the meaning is not very clear. The act of 
abhidhàna denotes the act of cognizing. The boiled down meaning 
of the verb, together with the suffix attached to it, amounts to this 
that the instrument which produces knowledge is an upadeáa. In 
that case, the term ‘ upadesa’ should also denote eyes and other 
sense-organs which produce consciousness. Now, the upholder of the 
above view may contend that the word ‘ upadesa ' does not denote 
consciousness in general but some specific form of it. He. suggests 
that specific consciousness is that which resembles its cause (the 
instrument). (Thus he tides over the difficulty since perception does 
not resemble the sense-organ which produces it. But the awareness 
which results, from a word bears a close resemblance to it). This 
interpretation is not convincing since when the legs, etc., of an image 
are inferred because of its resemblance to the object reflected, the 
object reflected should also be noted by the term ‘ upadega.’ More- 
over, when a word produces the awareness of an object the awareness 
does not resemble the word since a word, being a sound, has no form. 
Hence, the word should not be denoted by the term ' upadesa.' 


Moreover, if consciousness signifies only the awareness of sound, 
the auditory sense-organ becomes the only source of such awareness. 
In that case, the word ‘upadega’ should denote only the auditory 
&ense-organ. The awareness of sound is not to be confused with the 
understanding of the meaning of a word. A sound by itself cannot 
produce such understanding. Hence, a word, when it is taken as a 
mere sound, cannot be denoted by the term ‘ upadega.’ Thus, we 
see that it is next to impossible to find out the specific character of 
the act of conveying the knowledge of something (abhidhàna kriyà). 
Therefore, we cannot define ‘ upadega’ as an instrument ‘of such 
an act. 

An answer to these prima facie objections is as follows :— 


The abhidhana kriyà denotes the apprehension of the meaning of 
an audible object through its instrumentality. It is the conventional 
meaning of the act. An object the knowledge of which is. produced 
by a word which consists of a number of alphabets (sounds) is held to 
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be denoted or signified. A number of audible alphabets (sounds) 
makes us apprehend a thing—a thing signified by it. Hence, a word. 
is a collection of such sounds. But what is not audible is not 
a word such as a sphota (a subtle entity which is assumed ‘for the 
communication of the meaning of a word). What is audible 
isa word. As alphabets are audible so they constitute a' word. 
But ifitis held that a word is that which conveys the knowledge 
of someother object then a mark such as smoke, ete., should 
have been a word. A word, the significance of which remains 
unknown, is not really a word since such a word cannot convey. 
the sense. An objection arises in our .mind. Every event ` of 
consciousness represents the knowing of -something. As there 
is no distinct form of consciousness whiċh is signified by the verb 
‘to denote’ so every form of consciousness is meant by it. In 
that case, as a word is not the only source of such consciousness so 
the above definition suffers from the defect of being too wide. 

A reply to this objection is as follows. It is a truism that to 
be aware of an object is to know it. An awareness which is produced 
by the sense-organ such, as the eyes"as its special cause is called 
perception. The knowledge of an object which is produced neither 
by:a sense-organ nor by a word is the inferential judgment. .The 
knowledge of an object, produced by an audible word, is verbal 
knowledge. To be perceived, to be inferred and to be denoted are 
nob synonymous with one another. A word which produces this 
distinct form of consciousness is called an upadega. But if this very 
word indicates the intention of a speaker then it is treated as a mark 
but not as an upadega. No more! let us put a stop to this discussion. 

Vatsyayana, the commentator on the Nyaya-sutras, has explained 
the term '&pta'. The person who has the intuitive knowledge of 
merit and intends to communicate correctly the result of his experi- 
ence and is a competent teacher is called an 4pta. There is no hard 
and fast rule that the subject-matter of his teaching is to be intuited 
since an inferred matter may also be taught. Such an indirect 
knowledge does not set off his qualification as a teacher. If he intends 
to impart his experience to somebody then it does not mean that 
he is partially disposed towards him. The title ‘teacher’ applied 
to a man, indicates that he is efficient in the art of ‘teaching. If a 
person who does neither takes an interest in anything nor shrink 
from it, is deaf and dumb then what shall he do, being incapable 
of imparting his lessons. A person may be a capable preacher and 
seer of merit. But if he is partial to somebody he does not utter a 
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word. but holds his tongue. A seer-teacher should not be interested 
in the subject-matter which he intends to teach. The status of being 
an apta should neither he monopolised by a sage nor by an Aryan. 
. The definition of an apta should be elastic that it may be either 
_applied to a sage or to an Aryan or to a mleccha (a non-Aryan). If 
this be the case, there will no paucity of an apta in the socieiy. 

Some hold that the. ebsencé ofan āpta lies in the freedom from 
such defects ag are error, . inadvertence, etc., and a man, having no 
. such defects; is an àpta. It must be also admitted by them that a 
` teacher should not have imperfect knowledge of the subject-matter - 
which be undertakes to teach. If we do not subscribe to this view 
then the title of apta which is in vogue would be denied to all. 

Or, all the scriptures other than the Vedas go to establish the 
infallibility of the Vedas. God, the author of the Vedas is only 
àpta. The definition of an üpta, taken in its literal sense, is applic- 
able to Him alone since He has really intuited merit. (He has direct 
awareness of merit.) Itis fair to hold that the motive of dissemina- 
ting valuable ideas has actuated Him to compose the Vedas since it 
will bé proved later on that He is compassionate. He is also a 
competent teacher since'it will be proved that all the sources of 
knowledge with the Vedas at the iop have been composed by -Hims 
Let us stop -here with regard to the definition of an apta. And let 
us now discuss why Sabda has been singled out to be defined as a 
distinct source of knowledge. 


(To be continued) 
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. IMPROVEMENTS AND TECHNOLOGICAL : 
METHODS IN AGRICULTURE 


III 
ÁNATHBANDHU Mitrra, B.AG. (Naa.) Dre. Acri. Econ. (Oxon.). 
à * 
MARGIN BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION _ 


We have already studied the total requirements of food grains 
for the population of West Bengal in 1961 which have been estimated 
at 4.56 million tons. If the production rate does not help to increase 
the level of general production in 1954-55, there will be a gap between - 
production and consumption. The margin may be estimated at 1.44 
million tons. Let us also study the situation in terms of food values. 
Allowing 2,800 calories per man per day, the total requirement of 
calories for the pOpulation in 1961 would amount to 25.16 billion 
calories.. If the aggregate food supply for consumption be taken at 
8.119 million tons the estimate on the basis of 100 calories per oz. 
for average Indian food grain would yield 10.78 billion calories. 
Nothing shows our food shortage more clearly. The estimation as 
shown above has, of course, beén made on the basis of available food 
grains and pulses: The cereal food is very often supplemented by 
other foodstuffs like vegetables, animal products like meat, milk, fish 
and eggs which are available for higher income groups and release 
some cereal food for low income: groups. However, this does not 
improve the food situation to any appreciable extent. Recently, 
West Bengal received a portion of her food requirements from the 
central food allocation to make up the shortage, but the quantity 
always proved inadequate. ‘The grant was :* l l 


0.29 million tons in 1948 
0.41  , » in 1949, and 
0.80  ,, n in 1950 


The central grant could not alleviate the suffering, of the common man 
which knew no bounds. From the figures as quoted above it will 
appear that the people as a whole have been living on less than they 
require. This supports the fact that thousands of people do not 


1 Source: Indian and Pakistan Year Book and Who is Who (1981), . 
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have sufficient food to éat. To overcome this difficult situation it 
has been arranged recently that the population of Calcutta will be 
«fed by the Central government, while the local government will have 
to take responsibility for the rest of the population. The plan is 
called after the name of the Central Food Minister, the ‘‘ Kidwai 
plan." This plan cannot continue for ever, the state has got to be 
self-sufficient’ in her food supplies and also other agricultural raw 
materials for her industries. In the Five-Year Flan for India the 
targets for additional production for West Bengal have been shown 
as follows :* 


P Crops Figures in '000 tons 
Food grains 558.1 
Oilseeds 5 : 
Jute 1000 (in thousand bales of 400 Ib. each), 


If these targets are reached in time, i.e. by 1955-56, the total 
production or supply of food grains will be nearly 4 million tons to 
feed the population. Aseach year passes the growth of population 
makes more difficult the task of producing enough to meet the needs 
of the people. The jute industries have suffered from insufficient - 
supply of raw jute. At the time of partition only 20 per cent of the 
requirement was grown in the state and now about 70 per cent. of the 
requirement of raw jute has been secured from within the state and 
the target of additional production of raw jute may be reached in 
time. The target for additional. production of oilseeds has been a 
real approach to.the problem. Measures which may be taken to 
secure increases in supplies should be considered in the light of both 
short and long terms. 


MEASURES FOR SECURING INCREASED SUPPLIES 


To what extent the agricultural production can be increased 
depends on factors like how much new land is available and to what 
degree other factors of production can be intensified. It also depends 
on changes in farm technology. So the means are extensive cultiva- 
tion (more land), intensive cultivation (more labour or capital in the 
same land), imports or a combination of any two or all three of them: 


“ India News." published on 27. 12, 52—India's first Five Year Plan, 
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Cultivable waste land being limited extensive cultivation is out of 

the question. For many years the farm technique has remained 

essentially the same and occupational shifts to a very moderate extent, 
have continued. So changes in farm technology may help to make 

a self-sufficient economy in agricultural production. Progress in farm 

technology always means a greater productivity of land. This may 

be achieved either by investing more capital or by employing moré 

labour or by introducing double cropping with proper rotation system. 

All these methods together are called intensive cultivation. Capital 

is invested in agriculture in the form of machinery with greater 

advantage. So among the forms of intensive cultivation the process 

of mechanization requires special emphasis. Mechbanization is labour 

saving and besides raising the productivity per acre, it increases the 

productivity per man hour which is one of the characteristics of 
industrialization. : g 

All kinds of farm technology may: be classified into ilice Groupes 

(1) That which increases mainly the productivity per acre such 
as introduction of double cropping with high yielding 
varieties of crops accompanied by a proper rotation system. 

(2) That which increases mainly the productivity per man hour 
such as application of power machines and other forms of 
farm equipment. . 

(3) That which increases both the productivities ‘such as use of 
irrigation water, chemical fertilisers, control of plant and 
livestock diseases and pests, and adoption of new methods 
for preventing erosion and maintaining soil fertility. 

Among the forms of farm technology, the application of power 
machines, introduction of double cropping, use of chemical fertilisers 
and irrigation water are important for West Bengal. These technical 
improvements are, no doubt, essentially capital investing and labour 
saving but for a continuous functioning of modern agriculture we 
need the development of various branches of industry that supply 
the machines, the fertilisers, the power, the storage facilities and the 
means of transportation. Poor communication and transport facilities - 
have made it very difficult for the free movement of commodities and the 
factors of production, which have offset favourable chances for agricul- 
tural improvements, that might have been possible otherwise. Of the 
other obstacles mention may be made of the tenure system and the 
holdings of uneconomic size which are rooted deeply in the social 
structure. Any appreciable agricultural improvements along the line 
of scientific farming should go hand in hand with an industrial develop- 


` 
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ment in the basic and strategic fields because industrial development 
and transport improvements can create and extend the market for 
agricultural produets on the one hand and on the other modern 
industries can supply agricuitural enterprises with the equipment 
necessary for scientific farming. 

"The question of mechanization has been agitating the minds in 
West Bengal and they ask if there is any possibility of mechanized 
farming there? "The answer may be given in the following few 
dines. In view of dénse rural agricultural population, which makes 
the introduction of machinery economically unprofitable, creating 
further unemployment among the people, and'also in view of the fact 
that the -size of the farm is in general so small as to make it techni- 
cally difficult to use machinery, the possibility of agricultural mecha- 
. nization is small. But a fact which must be recognized is that the 
cultivators under the present conditions work overtime a great deal 
during: the farming season. Sometimes it so happens that the culti- 
vators with the resource of bullock power at their command cannot 
manage to cultivate all the fields under their possession within the 
short period of the farming season and olten it is found that the 
quality of cultivation is very poor. There may be two reasons ; one 
is exhausting work for the farmer and the other is the power 
available is not sufficient to cope with the work. This is due to the 
poor quality of farm bullocks. The result is that the cultivation is 
not thorough and the yield is poor. Both tbeir efficiency and well 
being can increase greatly if some machines for basic farm work 
could be introduced., One concrete and important step may be the 
introduction of a band driven Rotavator specially designed for culti- 
vation of the paddy fields with adjustments for harvesting paddy and 
a pumping set into a group of farms under one unit such as a village: 
having good irrigation arrangements. The. difficulty arising from 
ihe small size of the farms can be progressively overcome by under- 
taking a programme for the consolidation of uneconomic holdings. 
This could be done either through Government effort or through the 
sponianeous willingness of landlords and tenants to put their farms 
on a co-operative basis. Some- landlords are ‘so well off that they 
have little or no interest in increasing the productivity of their land. 
Sometimes they even allow it to lie fallow. 

' The government should buy: such lands which the landlords do 
“not cultivate and redistribute them to the deserving tenants and 
landless agricultural labourers under the-form of co-operative manage- 
ment. In either case the government could help by establishing 
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agricultural stations. Research and experiments into problems could 
be conducted in these stations and co-operative farms for each unit 
&s mentioned before could be provided with machines ani other 
facilities necessary for basic farm work. The experiments carried 
out in the agricultural stations representing ‘the different tracts cowd 
be useful in many ways. If periodical agricultural fairs and shows 
were held they would serve. the purpose of demonstration in the 
neighbourhood ; perfect cultivation, good seeds and suitable manures 
would be shown. The effect of these measures on the production 
of crops have already been studied in the foregoing chapters. | 

Our agricultural production also suffers a great deal from insect 
pests and diseases in the fields and in the ‘storehouses. The problem 
of controlling pests and diseases in crops is not easy but every 
attempt should be made to save as much as possible. Seed dressing 
may be undertaken on a large scale to reduce thé incidence of many 
of the seed-borne diseases. Against the insect pests effective insec- 
tieides could be tried and the demonstration of effective methods in 
large scale may be necessary. The agricultural stations, the nucleus 
of improved agricultural activity, could also help in this connexion. 
They could provide the surrounding co-operative farms with the 
- necessary insecticides, sprayers, dusters, chemicals and seed dressers. 
For a greater agricultural production the efficiency of the cultivator 
has got to be increased. This will require eradication of malaria, 
a disease which has affected the population adversely and improve- 
ment in diet is also needed. From a nutritional point of view a 
combination of cereals and pulses, particularly legumes, has been 
strongly recommended since the latter are good sources of protein 
and vitamin B. So increased production of pulses is necessary to 
bring the average consumption up to 4 oz. per day. One of the 
pulses, called Khesari, may be grown easily on the rice fields which 
being a leguminous crop enriches the soil and maintains its fertility. 
The crop in the green stage is a good fodder specially for the milch 
cattle. There is scarcity of milk in West Bengal not because there 
is a shortage in the population of milch cattle but because of mal- 
nutrition of such cattle. This is due to shortage of concentrates 
and fodder. 

In general, mechanical improvements are more important in 
crop husbandry while scientific improvements. specially in genetics 
and nutrition, are important for livestock farming. Livestock, 
specially cattle, improvement«is essential for our farming to-day as 
builocks are the only source of power on the farm and cows the 
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source of protective food in the form of milk. So long as the 
economy does not allow complete mechanization of the farms, we 
will have to put great stress on the improvement of cattle for power, 
and other categories of livestock require improvement for protective 
food. The following table shows a comparative efficiency of different 
categories of livestock in various parts of the world :— 


Comparative efficiency of different categories of livestock ! 


States in Tadia & other Approximate annual milk yield Appoximate annual egg 
countries in lb., per head, of animal production per bird 
Cow Buffalo Goat Fowl Duck 
Assam 170 430 80 41 39 
Bihar 440 1,770 840 60 180 
Orissa i 440 1,770 200 50 127 
Central Province 600 700 110 48 80 
United Province 800 1,000 125 70 100 
Punjab 1,400 2,100 440 55 50 
Sindh 1,000 1,500 235 55 40 
Bombay 500 ` 885 115 60 150 
West Bengal 420 960 80 36 75 
Burma 881 488 600 40 180 
Denmark 7,005 — — 190 = 
Belgium 6,889 = H= 115.6 — 
England and Waies 5,576 — — 120 — 
New Zealand 5,118 — — — — 
Japan ` 5,857 — — 129.6 — 


For maintaining effciency of the improved livestock, better 
nutritional standards should be followed and concentrates and rough- 
age be fed in adequate quantities. 


It is imperative, therefore, for the cultivators to prcduce Khesari 
which serves both as concentrate in the form of seed and roughage 
as green on a large proportion of their paddy fields where no other 
crop can be followed by paddy. The cultivation is easy and inexpen- 
sive. No ploughing is necessary, when the paddy crop isalmost 
ready for harvest, provided there is sufficient moisture in the soil, 
the seeds can be sown by the broadcast method. By the time the ` 
‘paddy crop is harvested the khesari has gerininated and then begins 
to grow luxuriantly. In increasing the total food supply and 
providing a balanced diet subsidiary foods such as potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, tapioca and others have also an important place. The 


3 Sources: Prospectus for Agriculture in West Bengal (Govt. of West Bengal, 
1949), p, 14. . H 
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circumstan ‘es are specially favourable for expanding the production 
of subsidiary foods in the neighbourhood of Calcutta bec wise the large 
population of the city could add to their rationed diet. -As circums- 
tances allow the production of these crops could be increased in 
villages which would release some pressure on the cereal food. 

But agricultural production suffers to-day to a serious degree 
from Jack of credit and finance and a great deal has to be done to 
re-organize and develop the co-operative credit movement before the 
necessary assisiance, especially in long term and medium term 
credit cau be made available to the cultivators. : 

It is now generally recognized that the Grow More Food 
Campaign suffered in efficiency by being spread over the whole state. 
Intensive methods of cultivation have many definite advantages. 
Limited, resources produce better results when confined to a small 
area, Administrative efficiency can be best secured in intensive 
areas because the resources can be. allocated properly and definite 
responsibilities can be given. A rural extension service will be 
necessary for the intensive work in connexion with rural development. 
Rural development should be based on the promotion of co-operative 
farming units as already described and on the establishment of 
agricultural stations throughout the state. Progress in agriculture 
may be possible but it will not be rapid until tbe cultivators receive 
some basic education. The higher the generál standard of intelli- 
gence and education the more rapid would be progress in agriculture. 
The results of progress are likely to be better used for the welfare 
of the people in general.’ The vital section of the rural community 
is its youth. Ifthe abilities of this group are well directed there 
will be great opportunities as well as need for them in the country. 
Young Farmers’ Clubs in the United Kingdom and .other European 
countries are an example of what can be done. 


s CONOLUSION 


It has been shown how seasonal factors, the existence of 
uneconomic holdings, the absence of an administration adequately 
equipped to mobilise the interest and energy of the agricultural 
community ; the lack of equipment and finance ; low productivity 


' ofthe agricultural worker ; and deterioration in soil fertility due to 


persistent neglect of land have been responsible for backwardness 
in agriculture. Even though commercial] crops have an important 


1 Changes in Rural England, by A. W. Ashby (unpublished manuseript). 
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place in the economy, agriculture is still predominantly a way of life. 


-As such the preparation and implementation of a progressive 
. programme for agriculture may present some difficulties. These 


2 


. programmes can succeed if the cultivator is filled with enthusiasm 


and determination to achieve his best and the resources of the state 
are mobilized to enable him to succeed. 

Prof. P. 4. Wadia in opening the 35th Ali India Economic 
Conference at Trivandrum on 22nd December, 1952 has said rightly 
that “We need a man at the helm of affairs whose humanity, 
sincerity and earnestness of purpose can win the heart of the rural 
population and make it feel that it is its duty to do its best in 


.inereasing agricultural production.’’* The majority of the people 


of West Bengal live in the villages and they will continue to live 
thére for a long time. So the prosperity of the people lies in the 
prosperity of the villages and this cannot be achieved unless the 
fields and farms yield their full fruit. When the tillers of the 
soil are enriched, the peopie depending on industries also are enriched ` 
and thereby the country. It is the agricultural wealth of the 
countries like the U.S.A., Canada, Australia and Russia which has 
made their people prosperous. Agriculture is the mother of indus- 
tries. We must have a healthy and robust mother if her children 
are also to be robust and healthy. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, speaking in 
a new year’s eve broadcast to the nation said “The time had come 
to implement the Five Year Plan with all our strength all over India. 
Agriculture is bound to continue to be our principal activity. There- 
fore the greatest stress is laid upon this, as it is only on the basis of 
prosperous agricujture that we can make industrial progress. But 
agriculture has to be fitted into the larger economy of the nation. 
The growth of industry, both big and small, is essential for any 
nation. Indeed, without industrial development, there can be no 
higher standards for our people, no strength in the nation, and 
perhaps not even our freedom can be preserved. 


For the progress of agricuiture as indeed for any kind of national 
progress a proper land policy is basic. We have gone some way 
towards this by putting an end in many states to the Zamindari 
and Jagirdari systems. We must complete this task and eliminate 
all intermediaries in land and put a ceiling on the holding of land. 


1 “Statesman,” overseas edition, 27th December, 1952. 
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We hope that the next step will be co-operative farming which will 
take advantage of the latest techniques in agriculture. Greater 
production is essential both vhrough agriculture and industry if we 
are to fight poverty and raise standards as we must. We area 
. peaceful nation and our policy and our economy are going to be based 
on the methods of peace and the avoidance of exploitation in India 
or abroad. We want to develop, therefore, as far as possible self- 
sufficiency in our country and a balanced economy in various parts 
of it. We want to work more particularly for the expansion of the 
home market, so that standards may goup. In this development 
of self-sufficiency and in providing work and employment, village 
and cottage industries have a supreme importance. No words can 
be more suitable and more inspiring to raise the people and create 
the urge in them for increased production through implementation of 
improved methods of agriculture. We may not confine onrselves to 
the target of mere self-sufficiency. Without maximum agricultural 
production our industrial development cannot have a sound founda- 
tion. Vast masses must have adequate purchasing power to 
constitute the home market for the products of our fully developed 
industries. Agriculture is the chief industry and as the success of 
other industries depends on the supply of raw materials like jute, 
cotton and other fibres, saboi grass and different kinds of oilseeds, 
the improvement and technological methods in agriculture ought to 
engage the attention of every citizen of the state. : 

Let the agricultural wealth, as in U.S.A., be the foundation 
of our industrial progress. We shall have to develop the agricultural 
resources to tbe maximum by implementation of all the technologi- 
cal methods as narrated in the previous chapter and taking out of 
the land both old and new twice and thrice the yield which they 
give to-day and this will double and treble the wealth of the rural 
population of West Bengal. 


vot 


(Cone luded) 


1 “Statesman,’*cverseas edition, 3rd January, 1952, 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


BRAJENDRANATH DE 


BHABUA 


After staying for about a year at Darbhanga I was transferred 
again to Shahabad and was this time placed in charge of the Bhabua 
Subdivision of that district. Bhabua was then the Ultima Thule 
of the province, as it is now of Behar and Orissa being surrounded 
on three sides by the districts of Ghazipur, Balia, Beneras and 
Mirzapur, all belonging to the North-Western, or as they are now 
called, the United Provinces. 


It was very inaccessible. One had to go by train from Calcutta 
(Howrah) or any other station on the East Indian Railway to Zamania 
in the Ghazipur district, and then there wasa road journey of about, 
26 miles. For about 5 miles this road ran through the Ghazipur 
district. Then one had to cross the Karmanasa river which was the 
boundary between the Ghazipur and Shahabad districts and also 
therefore between the North-Western provinces and Bengal, by a 
ferry. This ferry was leased out and supervised by the officers at 
Ghazipur, while the people chiefly using it belonged to Shahabad, 
owing to which, when there were complaints against the ferry farmer 
of charging excessive tolls, delaying to take people across etc. it took 
some time to get those to whom he was responsible, to enquire into 
and redress them. About five miles from ihe ferry, one came on to 
& village called Durgawati, where-there was a thana or police station 
,and where the road joined the Grand Trunk Road. This latter road 
had to be followed for about 9 miles till one came to Mohania where 
there was a small dak bungalow, as well as a thana and which has 
now, I understand, become the Subdivisional headquarters in place 
of the more inaccessible Bhabua. From Mohania there was a branch 
road partly unmetalled at that time, to Bhabua, a distance of 7 i 
8 miles. 


Bhabua was a poor subdivision, and was generally in charge 
' of a Deputy Magistrate, the only member of the Indian Civil Service 
who was posted there before myself, being Mr. (afterwards Sir) David 
Barbour, who afterwards became an authority on financial matters, 
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Many necessary, things could not be obtained at Bhabua. No bread 
was baked anywhere in the subdivision; and I had to get mine in 
two parcels, every week from Moghal Serai. The guard of a particular 
‘train brought the parcels from e Serai to Zamania, and I had 
a servant whom I paid Rs. 8 à month, and who went twice a week ' 
from Bhabua to Zamania and back to bring them. In this way he 
walked about 104 miles, week in aud week out, besides doing other . 
work when he was in Bhabua. He certainly earned his monthly 
pay of Rs. 8 

The principal landholders in the immediate vicinity of Bhabua 
and some other parts of the subdivision were Kurmis, though some 
of them had succeeded in appropriating the Rajput title of Singh. 
They were thrifty and hardworking; and some of them were money- 
lenders and were fairiy well-off. But there were some families of 
Rajput zamindars along the foot of the Kymore [Kaimur] plateau 
which formed the southern part of the subdivision. The head of 
these Rajput familes was the Raja of Bhagwanpur. His title was 
however not recognised by the Government, but the neighbouring 
Rajput families all acknowledged bim as their head, although he 
was not very well-off and some of them were wealthier. Many of 
them were great shikaris. One of them had shot quite a large number 
_of tigers, although he always went after them on foot, armed with 
an old matchlock, and attended by a single follower, an Ahir, a man 
of the cowherd caste, who carried an axe, which he had orders to 
use only in case of imminent danger. 

Many of the poor people, specially those who lived in the jungles 
showed great courage in the face of danger. I remember a woodcut- 
ter, who bad been badly mauled by a tiger, being brought into the 
hospital at Bhabua. lt appeared that he was going along a jungle 
path followed by his wife, when a tiger sprang upon him, mauled’ 
him badly and bore him down to the ground. The poor woman ~ 
however attacked the animal, and dealt such fierce blows, with the 
axe she carried, that he turned tail and ran away. The man was 
brought to the hospital but succumbed soon after his arrival. 

A daughter of one of the zamindars was married to a zamindar, 
or chief, in the tributary state of Rewah. Whenever I encamped. 
in the neighbourhood of the village where the zamindar resided, his 
little grandson aged about eight years, the scion of the Rewah family; 
if he happened to be in his maternal grand-father’s house, came, 
and watched me trying such cases as I might have for trial that day. 
He was apparently, however, not quite satisfied. with the way, in 


+ 
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which I tried the cases or rather punished the men whom I convicted. 
I enquired what fault he had to find with my procedure. He said 
the punishments were certainiy not sufficiently severe. “A man 
commits a theft’ said he, “and you send him to jail. What good 
does that do?” I asked him how thieves were dealt with in Rewah. 
He said ‘jhat mundi kat detà', ‘we quickly cut their heads off.’ 
Whether punishments were really so Draconian in Rewah 1 had 
no means of knowing. 

During the greater part of the time I was at Bhabua Mr. John 
Ware-Edgar (afterwards Sir John Edgar) was the Collector of the 
district. He was a very stout man, had the reputation of being a 
greai Tibetan scholar, and was a man of great kindness and humour. 
I can remember, very well, how his eyes used to twinkle when he 
was saying something specially funny. His dietary was very peculiar; 
he had large slices of papaya washed dowa by pegs for his chotta hazri 
or early morning refreshment. 

Although a single man, he kept four bearers, two of whom were 
in attendance upon him for six months, while the otber two were in 
their native village in Orissa, on leave on full pay. When the latter 
couple returned, the other two went on leave. He was apparently very 
fond of these men. An incident occurred on one occasion, when he 
was on tour at Bhabua, which, showed both his anxiety to be perfectly 
just, and also his great kindness towards his old servants. He had 
been at Sasseram, where a dispute was then going on about the 
succession to the office of Sajjada-nashim (literally the man who sits 
on the prayer-carpet) the title of the head of the great religious 
endowment there, before coming to Bhabua. On arrival at the latter 
place he received several anonymous letters, containing allegations 
about his bearers having taken large bribes from the different claimants 
to the office. He spoke to me about these letters, and enquired 
whether I had any reliable officer, who could be sent to Sasseram, to 
enquire about these letters. I told’ him that I had a police officer, 
a Sub-Inspector or Inspector 1 cannot now remember which, who, 
eame from the Panjab, and whom I believed to be very trustworthy. 
He told me to send for the man ; arid on his coming asked me to send 
him to Sasseram to enquire about the anonymous petitions or letters. 
When the police officer came -back after making the enquiries, he 
submitted a report to the effect that he had no doubt that considerable 
sums of money had been paid to the bearers. 


Mr. Ware-Edgar was now on the horns of a dilemma. He 
thought he should punish the offending bearers ; but his kindly feel- 
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ings towards his old servants made him very reluctant to do so. He. 
thought over the matter and finally came to a conclusion which 
evidently brought him great relief. He argued the matter in this- 
way. I will assume that these men took the money, but they com- 
mitted no offence unless and until they tried to influence me in favour 
of any of the claimants. As they had not done so, they had not 
committed any offence, and could not be punished. This somewhat 
casuistical argument evidently satisfied him, and there the matter 
ended. 

There were two small indigo factories in the subdivision. One 
was under a young Scotchman of the name of Walter M. Reid, who 
used to come {o my bungalow very often and I used sometimes to go 
to his, so that by and by we became somewhat chummy, and we 
used to go out together to shoot on the Kymore plateau. He was 
a much better shot than myself, but we never succeeded in shooting 
any big game. We used to collect together Cheros and Kharwars, 
men of the two aboriginal tribes, that inhabited the plateau, in the 
evenings, and made them tell their folk tales and sivg their songs. 
Unfortunately, I do not remember any of those stories or songs, except 
a single line of one of the latter. The song was one in which a 
mother bewails the fact that her son-in-law was taking away her 
daughter to a very distant place. There is a mournful cadence in the 
words ''s&t nadi antar re” ‘‘there are seven rivers that flow between” 
which has impressed them in my memory. 

We only went to the plateau in the cold weather, but we were 
told that the scenery was much grander in the rains. There were 
picturesque waterfalls of the Karmanasa river, and the whole country 
looked ‘greener and more beautiful. At the same time the place was 
very malarious and the roads or tracks more difficult. We thought 
a good deal about the matter, and finally determined to risk it. We 
travelled all over the plateau for a week or so, visiting and admiring 
the more romantic places and came back. My friend and some of 
the servants got fever after our return, and I got a touch of neuralgia, 
which continued to give me trouble for some time. 

Mr. Reid had considerable literary aptitude, but he had not 
received much education. I helped him to. learn to write English 
correctly, and he afterwards wrote a brochure about the cultivation 
of indigo and the management of indigo factories. I again met him 
when I went to Sasseram, where he was incharge of the Tilauthu 
factory. Living a solitary life, in the jungle, he was led, I regret to 
say, into excesses of various kinds. I think I helped to keep him 
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straight to a certain extent, as long as 1 was near him, but I am very 
sorry to say that he came to a sad and tragic end, being killed in a 
drunken brawl in the Sarai at Sasseram. This was however some 
time after I had left the place, and Behar. I cannot now remember 
' when it happened and when and how I came to hear of it, but I have 
a distinct recollection of the fact. I last saw him when he paid me 
4 visit at my house in Hughly in 1883 or 1884. . 
I may here describe a visit I paid to the plateau ance ‘in the hot 
weather, when the heat there was terrific. When I was at Bhabua 
& fairly good track was made from the foot of the plateau to its edge 
or brow, and from there to Adhaura a distance of about 14 miles. 
There was a thana at Adhaura, and at the time when the road was 
made, a good bungalow was built at the place, with a smaller one 
at Karar about 7 miles this side of Adhaura, t.e., half way between 
the edge of the plateau and Adhaura. Men were brought from the 
hills near Mussourie in the Himalayas to do the blasting and stone 
cutting and they made the riding track and built the two bungalows. 
Now to return to my visit, I received information that the Sub- 
inspector of Adhaura had caused the death of a man, and I considered 
it necessary that I should inake the enquiry myself, though the journey 
was likely to be very uncomfortable, and probably attended with 
some danger. However it had to be made, and so about 5 o'clock one 
morning I started from Bhabua in my buggy, and. took the police 
inspector with me. We drove to the foot of the track going up to 
the plateau, and there got out of the trap, and told the syce to take 
it back to Bhabua, while we mounted our ponies and rode on our way 
to Karar.. We arrived there at about 8 o'clock and as the sun was 
already hot we stopped there all day and started early ihe next 
morning for Adhaura. We had, however, received information 
that cases of cholera were occurring at that place, and our 
servants refused to go there, and we also did not consider it safe 
to make along stay there. I therefore directed our servants to go 
to a village about half way between Karar and Adhaura and prepare 
our breakfasts there and then rode on to Adhaura. There after a 
very short enquiry we found that there was no evidence at all against 
the Sub-Inspector, so after finishing the enquiry we came back to 
the village where our servants were. On our arrival there, I was 
told that a Chaukidar who had accompanied us, was suffering from 
what appeared to be cholera. I had some chlorodyne with me, and 
I gave him some of it in a stone cup, which I had some difficulty in 
obtaining from the villagers. I had also very great difficulty in 
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getting the villagers to ,allow him to enter the village at all ; but at 
l ast they agreed to vacate a small outlying shed for him. He had 
two or three doses of the chlorodyne and was much better when we 
left in the afternoon. We-passed that night at Karar’ and reached: 
Bhabua the next morning. l 

I have already mentioned that I had an accident, sien: out riding 
a very short time after joining at Arrab. I have always been very 
careless both when riding and driving and I had a bad accident when 
driving onè day ata place about seven miles from Bhabua. The 
accident happened at a place where a road branched off to the small 
-town of Cheynpur. The mare I was driving was accustomed to take . 
the turn into the branch road, as I had frequently to go to , Cheynpur 
and on this particular afternoon she took it into her head that I 
wanted to go there, while as.a matter of fact I wanted to go along 
the main road. I turned the mare round more than once, but at 
ast the tussle between her and myself ended in something of a 
disaster for me, and the buggy was capsized. The hood of the buggy 
was up, and when I fell on my right side, my right forearm was 
pressed by the weight of my body against two of the ribs of the hood 
and was fractured. — 

T cannot now remember how the buggy was again placed right- 
side up, and how I got out of it, but I got some people to bring a 
dooly and was carried back in it to my Bungalow. There was only 
a civil hospital assistant at Bhabua, and he and the few respectable 
people in the town, many of them my subordinates, were soon 
congregated in my Bungalow, rather bewildered, and not knowing 
exactly what to do under the somewhat unprecedented circumstances. 
However the doctor proceeded to treat me- with chloroform, but i 
was some little time before it would take effect. However when I 
was more or less insensible, the doctor set the broken bone and put 
the arm in splints. I suppose the bone was properly set, but as will 
be mentioned later on, the’ arm has remained slightly twisted ever 
since. NON . 

T had to wait for two or-three days beforé I got permission to. 
leave the subdivision. After that I had to travel to Zamania in a 
palanquin, and theh take the train to’ Arcah. T got out here and 
went to the bungalow of the Magistrate-Collector, where I had 
breakfast or lunch, I cannot now remember which, and then left for 
Calcutta. Some days after my arrival in Calcutta, I showed ‘ny arm 
to Assistant Surgeon Dr. D. C. Shome. He examined it, and said 
that it was all right. Later on, finding that it was slightly ‘twisted 
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I showed it to Surgeon Major Sanders, who told me that ilis arm 
would always be slightly twisted ; but if I wanted it to be perfectly 

‘straight, the bone would have to be broken again, and reset properly. 
I did not think this necessary, and so the arm has remained slightly 

. twisted ever since, though it has not caused me any serious 
inconvenince. 

There was a,small temple of the Goddess Kali situated a short 
distance from the town of Cheynpur. To the presiding goddess of the : 
temple a curious miraculous power was ascribed by the people. The 
Goddess, like her sisters elsewhere, delighted in animal sacrifices, 
but unlike them, she-had a merciful nature, and she had decreed that 
the animals sacrificed in her presence should die a painless death. 
She had accordingly invested her pujaris, or priests, with miraculous 
powers, so that by certain passes with their arms and hands; they 
made goats and even, buffaloes die without their being sacrificed in 
the -usual way. No blood was ever spilt before her, never was her 
shrine polluted with gore or with the dying throes of any animate 
creature. I heard this on various occasions and T'was repeatedly 
assured that even some previous subdivisional officers, Behari Deputy 
Magistrates, had seen with their own eyes such bloodless and painless 
immolation. l : 

On one occasion when I was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
‘the temple I determined to tést the truth of the statement. - I was 
told that it was necessary that a perfectly black animal, a kid, goat 
or buffalo which should not have a single white hair on any part of 
its body should be procured and the person who brought it for sacrifice 
shouldaoffer puja or worship to the Goddess. I had a Hindu servant 
"who was quite willing to do the puja, and other servants scoured the 
neighbouring villages for a perfectly black kid.(my ambition did not 
soar to any bigger animal) without a single white hair on its body. 
Such a kid was soon forthcoming, and my Hindu servant went 
through the necessary purificatory ablutions and the ritual commenced. 
` The kid was taken to a neighbouring tank and immersed in its 
waters and was decorated with a garland round its neck; and my 
servant squatted down ata short distance from the image of the 
‘goddess and offered a couple of rupees, which I gave him, to the 
goddess or rather to the attendant priests, and the officiating priest 
stood up holding the kid in his strong arms, and made certain passes 
with it in front of her. After asking several passes, he placed the 
kid on the ground, at the feet of the goddess, apparently fully believ- 
ing or pretending, I do not ene which, that it had already died a 
5—1850P—IL. " 
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painless death or at all events had biome perfectly quiescent ; but 
to his utter disappointment and discomfiture in a few seconds the 
kid struggled up again on its legs with a loud ‘‘ baa ° or bleat. Tbe 
priests said there must have been something wrong in the ministrant’s 
ritual, so he went through it all again, but alas! with an exactly 
similar result. 


The priests then said that the miracle had not taken dioe 
because I was seated in a chair with iny shoes on outside-the temple ; 
so I divested myself of my shoes and stepped on the verandah of the 
temple and stood in a respectful if not quite a reverent attitude, when 
the same ritual was again gone through, qut alas! and alas! 
with the same result. "The priests then declared that in this Kali Yuga 
«sinful epoch) the power of the temporal hakim (officer) was greater 
than that of the goddess. The kid ran away and began nibbling the 
graes, and we all went away to our respective avocations. I have 
often thought about this matter. It appears to me that the priests 
know of some herbs or drugs which they secretly administer to the 
animals brought for sacrifice, which causes them to die painlessly ; 
but on the particular occasion they were too closely watched to be 
able to administer it to the kid. Or perhaps they know of some form 
of mesmerism by which ‘they could make the animals lifeless or 
quiescent for a little while. -But in this cate, the fraud or rather the 
failure of the miracle would become known to the neighbouring people, 
and the sanctity of. the goddess jeopardised ; but one never knows 
how much the credulity of ignorant people would stand. 


BANKIPUR AND JAHANABAD 


When my arm, was quite strong again I went back to Bhabua. 
I did not however remain there much longer, but was transferred to 
the Jahanabad subdivision of Gays. When I arrived at Bankipur 
en route to Jahanabad and went to see the Commissioner, Mr. C. T. 
Metealfe, he told me that as there were some long pending cases in " 
the file of Mr. D. B. Allen, the subdivisional offixer, whom I was 
going to relieve, he Had directed the latter not to leave the subdivision 
till ha could have finished them, and as he (the Commissioner) 
himself was very busy at the time sending carts and bullocks to the 
frontier for the Afghan war, he wanted me to stay at Bankipur till 
then. I was to stay in his house, go through some of his files, dispose 
of some of the easier ones among them, and write notes on the 
others for his consideration, during such time as I couid spare. At 
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the same time I was to attend the office of the Magistrate-Collector, 
and do such work, as that officer might direct me to do. So I re: 
maiped at Bankipur for a few pleasant days, as the guest of the 
Commissioner. I used to attend the office of the Magistrate-Collector 
and inspected some departments, and in the mornings I disposed of 
some of the Commissioner’s pending files. 

Mr. Metcalfe was very kind to me, and we had much interesting 
talk of various kinds on various subjects. He had a great idea of his 
own knowledge of Indian languages and of Indian things in general, 
but some of it was rather grotesque in its incorrectness. For ins- 
tances, he asked me one day to explain to him how it was that birds 
sang in England and in other European countries generally when 
they were cheerful and happy, but in India they only sang when they 
were angry. I asked him very quietly whether it was a fact that 
Indian birds sang when they were angry. He began at once, to chaff 
me in a good humoured way, about my ignorance, and the ignorance 
of most Indians of my class of things which were quite well known 
to the common people of the country. I then asked him how he 
knew that birds in India sang when they were angry. He said it 
was well known to everybody that liad talked with the common people 
in the villages, the men who communed with nature and saw and 
heard birds in their native haunts in the jungles, that they only sang 
when they were in rag. I pointed out to him, of course with great 
respect, that rag did not always mean anger, that in Hindi or Hindus- 
tani it never had that meaning though in Bengali it had, and that 
in those languages, it meant a musical mode, and that, as he probably 
knew, Indian music was composed of so many rags and raginis. 
He would not however give up his contention, but persisted in saying 
that birds only sang in India when they were angry. 

On another occasion, we are talking of the late Mr. Nanda 
Krishna Bose, who was then a professor in the Patna College, and a 
candidate for the Statutory Civil Service. Mr. Bose was well known 
to me, having in fact married a distant cousin of mine. He was a 
distinguished graduate, had obtained the Premchand Roychand 
studentship, which was the highest honour the Calcutta University 
could confer, and wasin every way qualified for the Statutory Civil 
Service, to which he was appointed later on, and in which he distin- 
guished himself and would have probably risen much higher, if he 
had not died at a comparatively early age. Mr. Metcalfe told me that 
he was going to recommend Mr. Bose for the Statutory Civil Service, 
not only because the latter was a distinguished graduate, which was 
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of course, perfectly correct, but also because he belonged to the well 
known Krishna family of Sobhabazar in Calcutta, “which was gro- 
tesquely incorrect. Mr. Bose was in no way connected with the 
: Sobhabazar Raj family. He.and his brothers Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Bipin Krishna Bose and Mr. Basanta Krishna Bose had quite by 
accident and entirely irrespective of any connection with the- Sobha- 
bazar ‘family, Krishna as one of their names, like many members of 
ihe Raj family, but he was a Basu or Bose while they were Debs, 
Devs or Devas. I did not however in this case point out to Mr. 
Metcalfe that he was in error about Mr. Bose's connection with the 
Sobhabazar family. It was certainly not my business to injure the 
latter's chances for the Statutory Civil Service. 

- Mr. Bose was perhaps the first able man appointed to the Statu- 
tory Civil Service. Some other'very able men were also appointed 
after him., Before him the appointments to this service were made - 
on an entirely wrong principle, and they were in the majority of cases, 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

During my stay in Jahanabad, I paid a visit to the Jaina caves 
of Barabar, excavated during the time of the Maurya Emperors. 
They are not ornamented or decorated in any way ; there are no bas 
reliefs and paintings; but they are well-proportioned halls and the 
walls, roofs and floors are beautifully polished, and look like Aberdeen - 
granite. There was a huge boulder near one of the entrances to 
the caves, which was so balanced on a single point, that it rocked 
and oscillated even if a crow sat on it, without however losing its 
equilibrium, and toppling over. It was known as Kawwa-dol, or 
the crow’s swing., : 

In the course of my tours, I also came to a village called, if I 
remember right, Dharawat. It was a corruption apparently of the 
Sanskrit name Dharavati. There was a very large tank there, and 
while talking to the villagers about it, I got hold of a curious legend 
in connection with it. A Manuscript book, which was in facta 
metrical version of the legend in Hindi, was brought to me by one 
of the villagers, who was much susprised that I could read and 
understand it, and also took so much interest in the legend. .I will 
give here a summary of it. There was a Raia of Dharawat, whose 
nephew had rebelled against him. The Raja «was a brave warrior, 
. and killed the rebellious nephew in single combat. He was fighting 
for his kingdom, and his just rights ; yet it was not right and proper 
that he should slay his nephew with his own hand; and as & 
punishment for this, the gods decreed that the impious sword with 
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which he had kiled his Serias should always remain attached to 
his hand. A 

This was extremely inconvenient, but there was no help for it; 
and the poor Raja went about everywhere with the sword dangling 
from his hand. One day, however, when he was attending to a call 
of nature in the open fields, (he was.evidenily a very primitive kind’ 
of a Raja) with a brass lota or pot containing the water for his 
ablution in front of him, he saw a thirsty cow running towards him. 
Full of pity for the poor animal he put the lota of water before it. 
The gods were so pleased with this act of pity for a dumb creature, 
that the sword which had so long stuck to bis hand, immediately 
fell off. 

He was so overjoyed with his release, that he immediately 

made up his mind to provide as large a supply of gocd water for men 
` dnd animals, as it was possible for him to do; with this object in’ 
view he went back to his palace, and ordered his fleetest horse to be 
saddled. At the same time he told his ministers, that he would 
have a tank excavated, which would extend as far as his horse would 
go without being touched with the whip. This tank would provide 
water for all time for all thirsty men and animals. The ministers. 
thought, however, that the expenditure, which the excavation of 
such a tank would entail, would cause great financial stringency, 
and would in fact ruin their over-merciful master. They accord 
ingly incited the royal astrologer to say, that it would be very 
inauspicious if the Raja rode his horse in any direction except the 
west. There was a low range of hills on that side of the village, 
which they knew would certainly stop the progress of the horse. 
The Raja unsuspecting all this agreed. The horse started at a fast 
gallop, but of course stopped at the foot of the hills. 

- Although the ministers had succeeded in limiting the size of the 
tank, still it was a work of such stupendous magnitude, that it was 
necessary that everybody should contribute to the work. The Raja 
himself joined all his male subjects in digging earth with spades ; 
and the Ranis like ordinary women carried it in baskets on their 
heads. There was however a palace gate-keeper, who came from 
the west country, the North-Western Provinces, or the Punjab, whc 
refused to help in the work. He said, that the rules of his caste 
did not ailow him to touch spade or basket; the only work he coulé 
do, or could be asked fo do, was to guard the gate of the palace, oi 
to carry letters or messages. This was reported to the Raja and he 
determined to teach the recalcitrant gate- keeper a lésson that he 








- 
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should never forget. He ordered the man to carry a letter to Raja 
Bibhishana, (the brother of the celebrated Rakshasa or cannibal 
king Ravana) who is supposed still to reign in Lanka (Ceylon). In 
this letter the Raja asked Baja Bibhishana to send him a stone lat 
for the tank which he was excavating. A lat, it may be explained, 
is a stone or more frequently a wooden post fixed in the middle of 
tanks in Behar and other parts of India, to show the depth of water 
in them. . 

The gate-keeper was not a man to hesitate to carry out an order, ', 
on account of its difficulty or magnitude, if it was such, that bis 
caste rules did not prohibit his complying with it. He accordingly 
started immediately for’ distant Lanka, with the letter which his 
master had given to him; and in due course arrived there, and 
delivered it into the hands of Raja Bibhishana. The latter immedia- 
tely ordered some of his Rakshasas or cannibals to make a lat; and 
to carry it to Dharawat. The lat in this case was a massive stone 
pillar or a monolith twenty-eight cubits in length having four faces. 
for about four cubits at the bottom and two cubits at the top, and 
six faces along the intervening part of its length, The Raksbasas 
brought it all the way from Lanka to a village within five or six 
. miles of Dharawat in the course of the night. They would have 
reached that village in the course of the next few minutes ; but as 
ill-luck would have it, the blacksmiths and carpenters, who lived in 
the village, which they had reached, began to move about and 
arrange their tools preparatory to their beginning to ply their trades, 
although it was not yet morning. ‘The Rakshasas, Nishacharas, or 
wanderers of the night as they were, started as they heard the sound 
of the toois; and faded away, as did the ghost of “buried Denmark” 
on the crowing of the cock, leaving the huge monolith lying there; 
and as no human being could move it, it has lain there ever since. 

I went and saw the monolith. It is now worshipped as the 
lat deota or the pillar, or measuring rod, god, and is invested with 
the miraculous attribute of being longer by one cubit if measured 
from one end than it is if measured from the other. I had it 
measured ; and the length was found to be exactly the same from 
whichever end it was measured; so that this miraculous attribute 
existed only in the imagination of the people. But even without: 
it, the lat is wonderful enough. There are no hills, anywhere within 
ten or fifteen miles, where it could have been quarried ; and it is 
impossible even to form any conjecture as to who fashioned it, and 
Where and for what purpose it was fashioned, and how it was brought 
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there, and why it was left there. The common people being unable to find 
any answer to these questions have connected it with the large tank at 
Dharawat, and have introduced Raja Bibhishana, and his Nishacharas, 
and the up-country gate-keeper, as deii ex machina, to explain its 
existence at that particular place, It has in the course of time become 
partly imbedded in the ground. It can no doubt be moved by modern 
engineers, but -bow it was brought there, cannot now be ascertained ; 
and will probably remain shrouded in obscurity for all time. Tt 
cannot also be ascertained whether it was really intended to be used 
for measuring the depth of the water in the Dharawat tank. ‘That 
tank has, however, as a matter of fact, remained without a lat, or 
measuring column or pillar. 


BEHAR SUBDIVISION 


From Jabanabad I was transferred to the Behar Sub-division of 
the Patna district. No railway bad at that time been constructed 
to connect Behar with the outer world; and one had to travel by 
palanquin dak from Mokamah or Barrh, I do not exactly remember 
which, most probably from the latter place. Behar is and was then 
a fairly large town, with a considerable number of well-to-do 
Musalman zamindars many of whom were well educaied in Persian 
and Hindustani; and like most well-to-do Muhammadans extremely 
polite arid courteous in their manners. I cannot however say very 
much for their moral purity, if I may judge from a smal] Hindustani 
book in verse, which two young men of one of the most respectable 
families in tbe town presented to me. I suppose the elder members 
of their family were aware of the existence of the book. It had been 
printed or rather lithographed ; and as the young authors presented 
a copy to me, I suppose they did not think that there was anything 
wrong in it, or that there was any necessity, of concealing its exis- 
tence. They were in fact rather proud of their production. On 
reading it, however, I found that it was an extremely conventional 
lóve story of the Oriental types, and was, in places, disfigured and 
stained by gross indecency and obscenity. 


Another little incident throws some light on another phase of 
Musalman morality, or rather of Musalman religious austerity or 
puritanism, as shown by some of the Behar families. When I was 
leaving Behar I circulated a list of my belongings, which I wished 
to sell, and did not wish to take away with me to my next station. 
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This is commonly done By most officers on their transfer from one 
place to another ; and the people, to whom the lists are circulated 
are under no obligation to buy any of the things. Well, among my 
belongings wasa table lamp, the pedestal of which was a bronze 
figure of an angel. This lamp was bought by a rieh Musalman 
zamindar ; and I was much surprised to learn, that soon after its 
arrival'in his house, he ordered the image of the angél to be smashed 
to bits. As a puritanical Musalman he could not tolerate the presence 
of an image of any kind in his house. I could not however understand 
why he bought the lamp ; probably he did not know that the pedestal 
` was a bronze figure. 

Ths subdivision of Behar is rich in aneit memorials, ancient 
Magadha and Rajagriha having been situated within. its boundaries. 
I did not however remain lorg enough.in the place, and had no 
oppotunity of visiting them. Ia the town itself, there was a rather 
ornate sarai or rest house for travellers built by a former Deputy 
Magistrate, with funds raised by public subscription, and named the 
Bayley Sarai in honour of Mr. (afterwards Sir Stewart Colvin) Bayley 
who was Commissioner of Patna at the" fime, and who afterwards 
became Jieutnant Governor of Bengal. In thé courtyard of the 
sarai were collected a number of statues and figures collected from 
the ruins scattered about in the sub-division. They were rather out 
of place there, and no useful purpose had been served by bringing 
them together. 

When I was in Behar my.wife gave birth to a daughter. She 
was afterwards married to Dr. S. B. Mitra, M.B,. B.Sc. (London). 

oa When I was at Behar my district officer was Mr. C. ©. Quinn. 
He was one of the most courteous: men, I have ever come across 
whether in the Indian Civil Service or outside. I remember a very 
small incident which made a very great impression on me at the time, 
and has remained in my mind ever since. He came to Behar, and 
he and another European officer, the District Superintendent of Police, 
I think, and myself went to some place, in a landau belonging to 
one of the zamindars. When we started he and I sat facing the 
horses, while the policeman sat with his back to them. When we 
were returning, he probably thought that neither the policeman not 
“I would like to sit with our backs to the horses, and he therefore took 
seat himself, telling us lightly that he preferred to sit there. When 
going away from Behar he invited me to his house at Bankipur. 
When I went there he came to the station to meet me, and again 
came to the station to see me off when I left Bankipur. When I 
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was there, I wanted to buy some plants for the garden of the Sub- 
divisional bungalow at Behar; and he took me to several nursery 
gardens, where plants were for sale; and he. helped me to select 
those I wanted. These are very trifling things, but I am perfectly 
certain, that I have met no other European who showed as much 
consideration and courtesy to an Indian, who was besides one of his 
‘subordinate officers, as Mr. Quinn. . 


SASERAM 


After a few months in Behar, I was transferred to Saseram, or 
‘more properly Sahseram, in the Shahabad district ; my old district 
where I had already served in the sadar or headquarters and Bhabua 
Subdivision, and also for a short time in Buxar.” My younger broth v 
was suffering, at that time, from some kind of an affection of the 
eye, and could not see very distinctly. I had taken birn to Behar, 
- to see whether the change would do him any good. It was rather a 
difficult iask to take him from Bebar to Saseram but I had to manage 
itin the best way I could. “There was first of all the palanquin 
journey from Behar to Barh, then the railway journey from Barh to 
Arrah, and then a voyage ina canal steamer from Arrah to Dehri. 
The palanquin and train journeys were managed easily. Dehri is the 
place where a great dani has been erected across the river Sone, and 
canals have been excavated from the place to Arrah and Buxar across 
the Shahabad district, which lies to the west of the Sone; and to 
Arwal, as far as I can remember, in the Gaya-district on the east 
side of the river. In tbe steamer I had to ring up a sheltered place, 
where my brother might sit so that his eyes might be protected from 
the glare of the midday sun. This was difficult, as it interfered 
with the steering. However we managed somehow to slove the 
difficulty. i 

But there was still a part of the journey left, after we had reached 
Debri. To cover this distance, I had arranged for a trolly, which 
would take us about half way, along a railway line which had been 
laid from Dehri to a place where stone had been quarred to build the 
great dam mentioned above. At the place where the railway ended, 
I had ordered my dogcart and a mare (which had been sent from 
Bebar by road), to be kept ready to take us to. Saseram. The cart 
and mare were there alright, but it was already getting dark when 
we got to the place, and the mare unfortunately began to give trouble. 
She was restive, and would not move. But after a great deal of 
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coaxing, she suddenly started, but she bolted so hard, that the syce 
could not climb in to his place behind. This did not matter very 
much, as there was another servant with us, and the syce could make 
his way to Saseram on foot. .The mare went on all right for about 
two miles, when she again stopped, and nothing that we could do 
would make her budge a step further. I therefore left the servant 
with the cart and the mare, and started walking to our destination, 
leading my brother along. It was white dark, the place was not 
far from the hills, and was supposed to be infested with wild beasts 
such as wolves and hyenas, and also occasionally tigers; and we did 
not know whether we were going in the right direction or not. "The 
few people we met gave us different and conflicting accounts of the 
distance we had yet, to traverse. One man would say thal it was 
only half a Kos (two miles), while the next man would lengthen it 
out to a Kos.. But the longest road has an end, and so we at last 
came to the town of Saseram. Here we met men who willingly 
guided us to the sub-divisional residence which was on the other side 
of the town, and which we reached rather late in the evening. 

Saseram is now a station on the Grand Chord line of the East 
Indian Railway, and can be reached a great deal more easily. There 
is also now a line of Light Railway joining Arrah and Saseram. 


(To be continued), 


SYAMAPRASAD MOOKERJEE 
Dn. P. N.. BaNERJEA, M.A., D.Sc., BannisTER-AT-LAW 


Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee was born in one of the most illustrious 
families of Bengal. His grandfather, Dr. Gangaprasad Mookerjee, 
was the doyen of the medical profession in Bengal and was loved and 
admired by all who came in contact witb him. His father, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee,.. was not only a great scholar, a great jurist anda great 
public man, but was also the great architect of the Teaching University 
of Caleutta. His fame and renown spread throughout India and went 
far beyond the confines of his own country. 

Syamaprasad had a brilliant academic career, and, while still in 
his teens, he apprenticed himself to his father and received a sound 
training at his bands. He became a Fellow of the Calcutta University 
early in 1994, and was elected a member of the Syndicate to fill the 
vacancy caused by the passing away of his father in May of that year. 
As a member of the Senate and of the Syndicate he had to work very 
hard and assiduously, along with some of his senior colleagues, in order 
to maintain the autonomy of the University against the onslaughts of 
Government officials and their supporters. 


In 1926, Syamaprasad left for England to attend the Conference of 
the Universities of the British Empire asa, representative of the 
Calcutta University. He took this opportunity to join Lincoln's Inn 
and was called to the English Bar in 1927. In 1934, he was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta’ University. It is significant that he 
was the youngest of all persons who occupied this eminent position 
in any of the Universities of India since their foundation. Syamaprasad 
worked as Vice-Chancellor for two successive terms and was, at the 
same time, President of the Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and 
Science and Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


During the period of his Vice-Chancellorsbip Syamaprasad served 
the University with unique devotion and admirable industry, and 
introduced many reforms. ‘The scheme of adopting the vernacular 
medium for instruction and examination, which had been initiated 
by.his father, was carried into effect by him. He improved the 
then existing departments and courses of studies.and developed the 
facilities for the study of Indian languages. He took active steps 
to strengthen the University College of Bcience and Technology. 
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Syamaprasad also framed a ‘scheme for Agricultural Education and 
organized the Teachers’ ‘Training Department. With the help of his 
colleagues he founded the Asutosh Museum and contemplated the 
addition of a Fine Arts Gallery. It was under his guidance that the 
~ Central Library was re-organised. 
Syamaprasad's educational work was not confined to the Calcutta 
Iniversity. He was a member of the Governing Body of the 
Bangalore Institute of Science'and of the Inter-University Board. 
He also took a keen interest in developing the cultural activities of. 
_ the country. As President of the Mahabodhi Society he was helpful 
in bringing back to India the relies of two of Buddha's chief disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggalana, and insialling these relics in a newly-erected 
. beautiful shrine at Sancbi. . 
His public activities were manifold and of a varied character. 
He joined the Hindu Mahasabha in 1989 when the activities of the ` 
Muslim League had assumed dangerous dimensions, and gave much 
strength and vitality to that institution. Later, he became President 
of the Mahasabha. ü 
Asa legislator, Syamaprasad served the country for a pretty 
long time. He was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
from 1929 to 1944 at first as a Congress representative and afterwards 
as an Independent. He always took an active interest in the proceed- 
ings of the Council. For nearly a year he worked as the Finance 
Minister of Bengal, but he could not continue to hold this office longer 
owing to adverse circumstances. Syamaprasad wrote a remarkable 
letter to Sir John Herbert on the 26th July, 1942, in which he con- 
demned the pro-Muslim League policy of the Governor and made sug- 
gestions for the proper administration of the province during the war. 
Shortly afterwards, he tendered bis resignation as the Goverhor was 
unwilling to accept his suggestions and particularly as a protest against 
the repressive policy and reactionary activities of the Bengal 
Government. 


When, after the attainment of freedom by India, a popular 
Ministry was installed at Delhi, Syamaprasad was appointed Minister 
in charge of Industry and Supply. He held this office for about 
three years, and during this period he laboured hard to improve the 
economic condition of the people of the country. He took a great 
interest in the question of rehabilitation of refugees from East Bengal 
and strongly condemned the ill-treatment meted out by Pakistan to the 
Hindus and other minorities under its control. He urged that strong 
action should be taken against the disastrous policy of Pakistan which 
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had compelled many lakhs of Hindus to leave their hearths and 
homes and wander about in extreme poverty and destitution. But 
the Government of India adopted a mild and feeble policy on this 
important question. As a protest against this policy of appeasement 
Syamaprasad resigned his position as a Minister of the Central 
Government in April, 1950. l 
Syamaprasad continued to raise his voice in Parliament and 
outside in order to mitigate the miseries of the displaced persons. 
Subsequently he formed a new Party, known as the Jana Sangha. 
He was elected a member of the House of the People in 1952. 
Although his following was not large in this House, he was regarded 
as the virtual Leader. of the Opposition. His superb eloquence, his 
indomitable courage of conviction, and his whole-hearted devotion to 
the interests of the people made him one of the most outstanding 
figures in Parliament. Syamaprasad fought many battles for ensuring 
the freedom of person, of association and of the press, and for 
safeguarding the rights of the minorities. He came into frequent 
‘conflict with the Prime Minister, and the wordy duels between 
the two leadefs became almost daily events in Parliament. 
Syamaprasad took a keen interest in the well-being of the people 
of Kashmir and often condemned what he considered to be a wrong 
attitude on the part of the Central Government towards the Kashmir 
question. But, not satisfied with the replies given by the Prime 
Minister to his demands, he decided to take part in activities outside 
Parliament for assisting the people of Kashmir in their hour of dire 
distress. This led to a serious situation. 
Syamaprasad’s death in detention, and in tragic circumstances, 
enveloped the entire country in the deepest gloom. Everywhere 
it was felt that the los: was an irreparable one. Public meetings 
were held in every part of India to express overwhelming sorrow and 
fo condemn the manner in which he lost his life. His aged mother, 
in the agony of her lacerated heart, cried out for justice. l 
The only solace in this extremely sad and painful affair is that 
Syamaprasad died a martyr’s death. May God give his soul eternal 
peace. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
ES 


+ 6G 
Dn. S8. N. BANERJEE $ 
> Vice-Chancellor 


^ MR. CHANCELLOR, Dr. KATJU, MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, 
GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I cordially welcome you to this annual function. This, 
I think, is the last Convocation under the 1904 Act. 


I offer my felicitations to students who have passed their 
examinations. yet Us : 


Since the last Convocation many of our friends have left 
-us. We all feel the poorer that they have gone from us. 


In the death of Dr: Syamaprasad Mookerjée, the 
University—nay the country—has suffered a great loss. The 
news of his sudden death in Kashmir was a shock to us. 
The Syndicate, the Senate and other authorities of the 
University passed resolutions expressing their deep sense of 
sorrow at his death. His contribution to the University was 
large. He was a Fellow of the University from 1924 till 
his death. He was its Vice-Chancellor from 1934 to 1988. 
He was President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Arts from 1934 to 1946, President .of the Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Science from 1943 to 1945, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts from 1940 to 1948 and a member 
of various Boards and Committees. He represented the 
Calcutta University in the Bengal Legislative Assembly for 
sometime. .On 27th June last the Senate passed the following 
resolution : 


“The Senate places on record its deep sense of irreparable loss which this 
University—nay the country—has sustained through the untimely death of 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. He was a Fellow of this University: and was 
closely associated with all its activities and the services he rendered are 
great indeed. His powers of leadership, his fearless courage, his untiring 
* Address delivered at the Annual Convocation of the Caleutta University on 
Thursday the 24th December. 1958. 
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energy and self-sacrifice marked him out as a unique personality. The 
Senate desirés to convey to the. mother of Syamaprasad, to Justice 
Sri Bamaprasad Mookerjee, Sri Umaprasad Mookerjd& and Sri Bamaprasad 
Mookerjeé and other mémibers, of the bereaved family its condolence in their 
great sorrow,” i ' 


In the passing away of Sri Naliniranjan Sarkar also 
the country has- suffered a great loss.. He had an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the finance of the country. He was 
connected with various industries which have contributed to 
the prosperity of Bengal. He was an Ordinary Fellow of this 
University from 26th April, 1933 to 19th May, 1937. 
Subsequently, as a Finance Minister of the Government of 
West Bengal, he became an ex-officio Fellow, being attached 
to the Faculty of Arts. - l 

We mourn also the deaths of: °. . 

Janab Abdur Rahman, Siddiqi. He was an Ordinary 
Fellow of the University from 8th September, 1939 to "th 
September, 1949. He was attached to the Faculty of Arts. 

Dr. Girindrasekhar Basu, a distinguished Professor of 
Psychology of this University from 1939 to 1949. He was an 
Ordinary Fellow from 21st May, 1935 to 20th May, 1940, and 
‘again from 26th June, 1940 to 25th June, 1950. He was a 
Member of the Faculties of Arts and Medicine during 1985-40 
and of Science and Medicine during 1940-50. 

.Janab Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, who was an Ordinary 
Fellow of the University from 5th September, 1941 to 4th 
September, 1951. He was attached to the Faculty of Aris. 

Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter, a distinguished lawyer. He 
was a Judge of the Caleutta High Court for a number of years. 
He was an Ordinary Fellow of the University ‘from 1916 to 
1921 and again from 1930 to 1940 and was the Dean of the 
Faculty of Law from 1930 to 19037. He was attached to the 
‘Faculties of Arts and Law. 

Prof. Subodhchandra Mahalanobis, B.8c., F.R.S.E. 
He was a distinguished Professor of this University and on ~ 
retirement was elected an Emeritus Professor. Hé was an 
Ordinary Fellow of the University from 1904 to 1946 and was 
attached to the Faculties of Arts and Science. 

Mr. Noel Barwell, an Ordinary Fellow of the University 
from 1946 to 1951, was a distinguished Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court and was attached to the Faculties of Law 
and Arts. 
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Mrs. Tatini Das. She was a lady of exceptional ability 
and had a brilliant*academic career. She was the Principal of 
the Bethune College from 1934 to 1950, and was an Ordinary 
Fellow of the University from 17th July, 1944 till her 
death, being attached to the Faculty of Arts. She was a 
member of the Syndicate during 1945-46. 

I now proceed to give you some important information 
concerning our University. ' 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Total number of candidates examined at the. different 


examinations :— 
Examinations a No. of Candidates 
LA. fue oe ^o. 10,058 
E.Se. NE 11,981 
L.S8e. (Agriculture) =., “108 
B.A. s x .." 39,536 
B.Sc. we ay .. 9,867 
B.Sc. (Agriculture) - "A . 46 
B.Com... Lu .. 9,848 
B.T. o ass dive Sve 520 
M.A, Sp lo .. 1,991 
M.8c. Si = se e 485. 
LELB. o. "E i 564 
LL.M. be E "LE : ae 
M.D.B.8. 2,891 
B.D.S. (Bachelor of ‘Dental M 
|. gery—First Professional) e" 19 
D.P.H. vis = Gs 56 
D.I.H. e NT 4 
D.O.M.8- Nis m 16 
D.G.O. . 24 | TR 49 
° T.D.D. és Ju 18 
Í B.Arch. iss ^" ches 8 
B.E. T "E m 739 
. M.E. (Pub. Health) a " 6 
Diploma in Town & Regional 
Planning ves A 4 
Diploma, .in Journalism ede 17 
Diploma in Librarianship 2 AM 


Diploma in Dietetics es 5 
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Examinations No. of Candidates 
Diploma in Maternity & Child 
Welfare” a RA ds . 6 
„Diploma in Domestic Science... 35 
Diploma in Social Work 2d 111 
Diploma in Spoken English 5 
Diploma in Languages er 8 
Diploma in Soap Technology... 3 
Certificate in Applied Psychology 8 
Certificate in Tanning 8 
Certificate in Languages ?. oves 40 
Certificate in Teachers’ Training 
(Arts Appreciation) tea, T 
[Working days in the year under review ... 270 days 
Examinations held on s .. 263 days] 


The number of examinations in 1938 was 80, in 1943 it 
was 97, and in 1953 it is 64. The number of awards of 
prizes, medals and scholarships that had to be made by the 
Controller’s Office in 1988 was 820, in 1943 the number 


. rose to 892 and this year it is 446. 


a 


ENDOWMENTS AND GiFTs. 


` During the year under review we have received the 


following endowments and gifts :— 


1. Sri Birendranath Ghoshal has given us a sum of 
Rs. 1,060 for a silver medal. It is to be named ' Promelia 
Memorial Medal’ and awarded to the non-collegiate female 
student, who secures the highest marks in Sanskrit in the 
B.A. Honours Examination. l 

2. A sum of Rs. 3,600 was received from Pulindas 
Memorial Committee for the annual award of a medal to the 


. best marksman among the members of the National Cadet 
Corps of the affiliated and University Colleges. ^ 


8. Pursuant to a bequest under the Will of the late 
Jibankrishna Aditya, an offer has been made to us of G.P. 
Notes of the face value of Rs. 4,000 for the purpose of 
awarding an annual scholarship to be called * Anilkumar 
Aditya Scholarship’. The scholarship will be awarded to 


987. 


the candidate who obtains the highest marks in the School. 


Final Examination among the successful Hindu candidates 
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from the schools in Calcutta and suburbs. The amount has 
not yet been received. 

4. Sri Murarimohan Maity has given us a sum of 
Rs. 1,000 for awarding a silver medal annually in the name 
of his deceased mother to the best girl candidate in the I.A. 
Examination üppenring from the Colleges in Midnapore - 
District. © i 

5. In response to our appeal, Sri Sasankasekhar Das has 
sent a sum of Rs. 27 for the purpose of the creation of a fund 
for building a new Science College. 

6: The Secretary, Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
New Delhi, has given us a sum of Rs. 400 for expenses in 
connection with the Students’ Welfare Committee. . 


7. Sri Sanatkumar  Raychaudhury has transferred 
certain shares in favour of the Southern Bank, to be held by 
them as Trustees, for payment to the University, out of the 

? income, a sum of Rs. 1,500 for a scholarship to be awarded 
annually to a graduate in Science, Medicine or Engineering, 
governed by the Dayabhag School, to enable him to undertake 
further research work in certain subjects. The money has 
not yet been received. 


8. The Government of India has proposed to allocate the 
following sums out of the Wheat Loan Interest. Fund to the 
University :— 


For Libraries — -— .. $ 25,000 
' For Laboratories eh .. $ 50,000 


We have accepted the proposal with thanks. The l 
amounts have not yet been received. 


9. The Headmaster, Pukekoha High School, New 
Zealand, has sent a sum of £14-17s. which has been accepted 
by us as a token of goodwill. The amount will be made over’ 
to thé Ramkrishna Mission” Students’ Home for relief of - 
indigent students of the University residing in the Home. 


10. From ‘‘Satischandra Ghosh Reception Committee", 
we have received Rs. 853-15-6 for the purpose of creating an 
endowment for an annual prize of the value of Rs. 25 to be 
awarded to the candidate who secures the highest marks in 
-B.A. Bengali Vernacular. 3% G.P. Notes of the face value 
of Rs. 1,000 have been purchased with the money. 
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11. His Holiness Kasivasi Arulnandi Tambiran of Tiru- 
panandal District, Tanjore, has made over to the University 
a sum of Rs. 3,500 for creating an endowment for the annual 
award of a prize named ''Sri Kumaragurupara Swamigal 
Memorial Tamil Prize ’’ to the student who stands first in 
Tamil at the Intermediate Examination. 


12. For the promotion of Hindi teaching, Rai Bahadur 
Bissessurlal Motilal Halwasiya Trust has offered an annual 
sum of Rs. 10,000 for five years from 1953-54 and 
Messrs. Birla & Sons, Rs. 14,000. Both these offers have been 
accepted with thanks. The grants for the current year have 
been received. A Reader and two lecturers in Hindi have 
been appointed. 


18. Dr. Roscoe Pound, Emeritus Professor of Law in the 
Harvard University, U.S.A., who delivered a course of twelve 
lectures in this University as Tagore Professor of Law for 
1948 on '' The Ideal Element in Law," made a gift of the 
copyright of his lectures, the proceeds of which are to be utilised 

. for the University Law College either on account of a new 
building or its library. 


14. A sum of Rs. 3,250 has been received from the 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, collected as further 
contribution to Sir C. C. Ghosh Memorial Fund. 


15. We have received Rs. 60,000 from our Chancellor 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., through Medical 
and Public Health Department, Government of West Bengal, 
for adding to the corpus of the ‘‘ Bangabala Mookerjee 
Endowment Fund for Higher Training of Nurses ". The 
amount to the credit of the fund is now Rs. 2,10,700. Steps 
have been taken to select a suitable candidate under this 
endowment. 


16. The authorities of the Ramkrishna Mission 

. Nivedita Girls’ School have offered to donate to the University 

8% G. P. Notes of the face value of Rs. 5,000 for 

the creation of a scholarship in memory of Sister Nivedita, 

the founder of the institution. The offer has been accepted 
with thanks by the University. 


We once again offer our thanks to the donors. 
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P 0 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS APPOINTED AND LECTURES 
i DELIVERED. 


Tagore Professor of Law : 


Mr. Justice William O'Douglas, Judge, Supreme Court, 
U.S.A., has been invited to- deliver a course of lectures on 
“The Law of Carriers by Land, Water and Air with special 
reference to India ". He has suggested, however, a change 
in the subject. 

Prof. G. W. Paton, B.A., B.C.L. (Oxon), M.A., 
formerly Vice-Chancellor, Melbourne University, has been 
invited to deliver a course of lectures on the “Law of Torts”. 


Prof. G. B. Joshi, M.A., M.L., LL.M., Head of the ` 
Department of Law, Banaras Hindu University, who was 
appointed for the year 1945, bas delivered his lectures on 
“ Civil Liberty during Peace and War ’’. 


Dr. Roscoe Pound, A.M., Ph.D., LH.B., J.U.D., 
Emeritus Professor^of the Harvard University, U.S.A., who 
was invited to deliver lectures as Tagore Professor for 1948, 
has delivered his lectures on ‘‘ The’ Ideal Element in - 
"Law ’’. f 
` Dr. J. D. M, Derret, M.A., Ph.D., has been appointed 
Tagore Professor for the vear 1953. His subject ‘is 
“ Testamentary and Intestate Succession with special 
reference to India ". 


Taraprasad Khaitan Lecturer: ° — 


Prof. Sisirkumar Mitra, D.Sc., F.N.I. and Sri Jitendra- 
mohan Sen, B.Sc., M.Ed. (Leeds), T.D. (Lond.), 
Dip.Ed. (Oxford), F.R.G.S., F.N.I. were appointed lecturers 
for the years 1950 and 1952 respectively. - Prof. Mitra has 
delivered his lectures on ‘‘Physics of the Upper Atmosphere". 
Sri Sen's subject is ‘‘ Science and its Social Relations ''. 


Lila Lecturer : 


Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.); has been 
appointed lecturer for the year 1953. Her subject is ‘‘ Dasa 
Vedanta-sampradaya Q Bangadesha ’’. 
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Girischandra Ghosh Lecturer : 


> Sri Jogendranath Gupta has been appointed lecturer 
for the year 1949 to deliver a series of lectures on '' Giris- 
chandra and his Drama ’’,-and Sri Keshabchandra Gupta 
for 1951, the subject of his lectures being '' Dang Sahitye 
Prakritir. Prabhab '*.- l 


o 


Principal Khudiram Bose Lecturer : 


Prof. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.R.S., who was appointed 


for the year 1950, has just delivered a course of lectures on 


'* Calendar Reform ” 

Sri  Chapalakanta Bhattacharyya, M.A., who was 
appointed for the. year 1951, has ‘delivered his lectures on 
“ Tulsi Ramayaner Kavya Parichaya ” 

Sri Harimohan Bhattacharyya, M.A., who was appointed 
lecturer for the year 1952, has delivered lectures on 
** Seience, Religion and Life ” 

Dr. M. L. Das, M.A., LL.B. Ph. D., who was appointed 
lecturer for the year. 1953, has just delivered lectures on 
“ Vaidie Jibanbad " and '' Vaidie Karmabad ". 


Saratchandra Chatterjee Memorial Lecturer : 


Sri Annadasankar Ray has been appointed lecturer for 
1952. His subject is '' Crisis in Literature ”’ 

Sri Balaichand Mukherjee (Banaful who has been 
appointed lecturer ior the year 1958, will deliver lectures on 
** Our Education ' 


Sri Charuchandra Ghosh Lecturer : 


Justice Sri Gopendranath Das, M.A., LL.B., Judge, 
High Court, has been invited to deliver a course of lectures on 
'* Concept of Equality in the Eye of Law ” 


Adharchandra Mukherjee Lecturer : 


Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M.A., D.Litt., who was appointed 
lecturer for the year 1948, has delivered a zourse of lectures 
on “ India, China and South-East Asia ’’. 
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Mahamahopadhyay Sri Jogendranath Tarka-Sankhya- 
Vedantatirtha, who was appointed lecturer for the year 1959,. 
has delivered a course of three lectures on ‘‘ Bharatiya 
Darsan-Sastrer Samanvaya ’’. 


Hirankumar Bose Memorial Lecturer : 


Sri Pramathanath Bisi, M.A., was appointed lecturer for? ` 
the year 1950. He has delivered his lectures on ‘‘ The Short 
Stories of Rabindranath "'. 


‘ 


VISITORS, SPECIAL LECTURERS AND EXTENSION LECTURERS. 
Lecturers and their respective subjects : 


The Rt. Hon. Hilary Marquand, M.P. (U.K.), a former 
Minister of Health. 

Subject: “ Welfare State in Britain.” 

Mr. John Loftus, Economic Counsellor of the American 
Embassy. i , 

Subject: '' The Economic Foreign Policy of the United 
States.” 

These lectures were delivered to our Post-Graduate 
students of Economics. 

Dr. S. K. Padover, Professor of Politics of the New 
School of Social Research, New York. 

Subject: '' Function and Role of the American ` 
Presidency "'. 

This lecture was delivered to our Post-Graduate students 
of Politieal Science and History. 

Prof.. William A. Robson of. the London School of 
Economies. 

Subjects: '''Phe Welfare State ’’; '' Bureaucracy and 
Democracy " and ‘‘ Government Economie Planning ''.. 

The lectures have been delivered to the Post-Graduate 
students. 

Mr. Kenzo Takayanagi, President of the Seikei 
University and a member of the Japanese Cultural Mission. E 

Subject: '' Role of India and Japan for the World 
Peace *'. 

Dr. L. D. Baldwin, Professor of History, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Subject: " The Historical Background of American 
Literature "". ; 


^4 


He has delivered some lectures of the séries to the Post- 
Graduate students in English. 


Sir Richard Southwell, F.R.S., lately Professor of 
Engineering Science, Oxford University. 

Subjects: '' Relaxation Methods ";. '' The Work of 
Saint-Venant ’’. ; ] . . 

Prof. H. S. W. Massey, F.R.S., Quain Professor of 
Physies, University College, London. i 


Subjects: ‘‘ Ionosphere "; '' Atomic Collisions ’’. 


. Prof. P. M. S. Blackett, Proféssor of Physics, 
Manchester University, Dr. G. Finch, Director, National 
Cheiical Liaboratóries, Poona, Prof. I. Waller, Professor of 
Physics, Upsala University, Sweden, Prof. F. Matsumoto, 
Kyoto University, Japan, Dr. M. Pomerantz, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, Princeton Institute of Advanced 
Studies, U.S.A.,. Dr. H. Levi, Visiting Professor, Paris 
‘University and Dr. H. Bowen, Chief of Radiophysies - 
Division, C.S.I.R., Australia, have delivered lectures on 
subjects in which they are authorities. 


Janab Humayun Kabir, an Extension Lecturer for the 
year 1953, delivered his lectures on “ Education for 
' Democracy " and ‘‘ The Study of English ’’. ° 


Dr. Harry D. Giddeonse, President, Brooklyn College, 
U.S.A., discussed with our professors and teachers, 
" Democracy in University Administration ”. 


Dr. Indra Sen, M.A., Ph.D., who is a disciple of 
Sri Aurobindo and is now an inmate of Sri Aurobindo Asram, 
Pondicherry, has delivered a lecture on '' Sri Aurobindo and 
the Changing World ”. : 


Dr. C. .H. Heymans and Dr. E. Lundsgaard, Nobel 
Laureates, have been invited to deliver lectures on such 
subjects as they may choose. Mr. W. C. Archer, in charge 
of the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, will deliver lectures on Indian Painting. Sri Sris- 
chandra Chatterjee, a life-long student of Art and Archi- 
tecture of India, has been invited to deliver lectures on 
' Temples and Indian Civilization”, 
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OUR ACTIVITIES ABROAD. 

Prof. D. N. Banerjee, Head of the Department of 
Political Science, attended the Second Session of the 
General Assembly of International Social Science Council, 
held in Paris from 15th to 19th December, 1953. He was 
elected to the Council in 1952 by the International Political- 
Science Association at Hague as one of its two represen- 
tatives thereon. He attended the First Session of the 
Assembly in Paris in October, 1952. 

Dr. I. Banerjee, a Lecturer in the Botany Department, 
was invited to attend the Pacific Science Congress at’ Quezen 
City. 

; Prof. Nifastenjsn Ray, Bagiswari Professor of Fine 

l Arts, visited Burma at the invitation of the Government of . 
Burma to advise them on certain.matters connected with 
Buddhist historical and archeological studies and researches. 

Prof. Satyendranath Bose was invited to attend the 
Peace Conference at Budapest and he availed himself of 
this opportunity to discuss with eminent scientists of - 
Europe and America certain problems relating to the "Theory 
of Relativity. Two important papers of Professor Bose 
will soon be published. 

Prof. B. M. Sen of the Department of Pure Mathematics 
has been invited to deliver a lecture on his new theory of 
Light and Matter at-the International Congress of Mathe- 
maticians to be held af Amsterdam in September, 1954. 


a 


AWARD OF MBDA: PRIZES, ETC. 


J auta Gold Medal for 1953 has been awarded to 
Kabisekhar Kalidas Ray : 

Bhuban Mohini Dasi Medal for 1953 to Srimati Susama ~ 
Mitra : 7 

Sarojini Basu Medal for 1953 -to Sri Prabhatkumar 
Mukhopadhyay for his contributions to the Bengali Language 
and Literature : 

D. N.. Chakrabarti Silver Medal to Sri Sudhindramohan- 
Chakrabarti as the best cadet of the Second Bengal Battalion, 
National Cadet Corps : 

Sudhireoomar Mookerjee Scholarship (Trust Fund 
No. 1 created by our Chancellor) has been awarded for the 
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first time to Sri Kiritibhushan Chaudhuri for Military Train- 
ing with effect from 1st January, 1958: 

Agharkar Commemoration Medal has been awarded to 
Sri Arunkumar Sarma for the best published research work 


_ in Botany: 


Griffith Memorial Prize in Science for the year 1950 has 
been awarded to the following candidates (prize being divided 
equally between them) :— 


Name : Title of the Abd 
Sri Ramgopal Chatterjee ... Some Aspects of Thiazole 
and Poleyne Chemistry. 


Sri Suprabhat Mukherjee ... Studies on Mechanism of 
Ketone Rancidity . of Fats. 


and ‘Griffith Memorial Prize in Arts for the year 1951 


to the following candidates (prize being divided equally , 


among them) :— 


Name Title of the thesis 
Sri Sibendranath Ghoshal ... Some Studies in Apa- 
bhramsa and its Verses. 
Sri Pritibhushan Chatto- ... Josiah Royce’s Philosophy 
|». padhyay of the Beloved Commu- 
nity—A Critical Exposi- 
tion. 


Sri Kunjagobinda Goswami ... A Study of Vaishnavism 
PS from the advent of the 
- Sungas to the fall of. the 

Guptas in the light of 


epigraphic, numismatic 
and other archæological 
materials. 


“Sri Anilkumar Raychaudhuri. The Advaita Concept of 
: Falsity. 


New Studies Instituted and Changes in Regulations. 


The following new courses of studies have been 
instituted :— l . 
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(Ò Diploma Course in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 


(it) Master of Engineering, 


(iii) B.Sc. Course in Agriculture, 


(iw) Diploma Course in Anmsthesia. 


The relevant Regulations have been sanctioned by Govern- 


ment. 


Changes in the existing Regulations relating to the 
undermentioned examinations have been made and necessary 
sanction has been obtained from Government :—~: ` 


(i) M.Sc. (Physics), ` 
ii) Diploma in Journalism, 
(iii) I.A. and B.A. Examinations (Vernacular Classical 
Languages), 
(iv) Diploma in Industrial Health, 
(v) M.Sc. (Technology), 
(vi) B.A. (History syllabus), 
(vii) “Diploma in Librarianship Examination; `- 
(viii), Final M.B.B.S., - 
(iz) Diploma in Social Work—Labour Welfare, 
(c) Diploma in Town and Regional Planning, 
(ai) Master of Engineering (Public Health), and 
(zit) ` Bachelor of Laws—enabling some classes of 


candidates to ‘appear as non-collegiate students. 


‘The Senate has also approved Regulations relating to the 
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institution of a Diploma Course in Nutrition which will be 
given effect to as soon as sanction of Government is obtained. 

The’ Senate adopted the undernoted changes in the 
existing Regulations which await Government sanction :— 


(i) Chapter XI relating to the grant of status of 
Professor to University Teachers, 

(ii) Chapter XLI relating’ to percentage of attendance 
at Moot Courts, etc., for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. 

(üi) Chapter XVI relating to admission of members of 
the defence services to certain examinations as 
non-collegiate students. 
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Proposals for instituting the following courses of study 
are under consideration :— 
(i) Diploma Course in Inland Fisheries, 
(ii) B.Sc. Course in Veterinary Science. 
A new Faculty and a Board of Studies in Veterinary 
Science have been created. 


COMMITTEES. 


` Several Committees were appointed by the Syndicate to 
consider and report on certain special matters. Some of the 
Committees are mentioned below :— 

1. Committee to suggest as to directions to be given to 
Colleges in the matter of holding tutorial classes. ` 

For improvement of examination results, the Syndicate 
wanted to enforce the Regulations regarding holding of 
tutorial classes in English and Vernaculars. The recommen- 
dation of the Committee has been accepted by the Syndicate ` 
and all Colleges have been asked to hold a certain number 
of tutorial classes during a session. 

2. Committee to.consider a scheme for the new Diploma 
Course in Anesthesia. 

3. Committee to resolve all issues regarding Jhargram 
College and State Agricultural College and also the Regula- 
tions for B.Sc. Course in Agriculture. 

4. Committee to: revise the Rules for the Premchand 
Roychand Scholarship. 

5. Committee to consider the question of removal of 
the University or a part of.it to-Kalyani or Haringhata or any 
other suitable place. i 

6. Committee to consider the question of organising 
-tutorial assistance to candidates for Public Service Exami- _ 

' nations. 

7. Committee to frame a set of rules for stüdy leave to 
teachers of the University. 

8. Committee to frame rules for the formation of 
Governing Bodies of Colleges. ' 

9. Committee to suggest means to perpetuate the 
memory of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 


UNIVERSITY FINANCE. 


The financial picture of the University is given below : 
(L have taken the figures from the Budget Estimates, 1953-54.) 
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Ld 


Income - 
(In lakhs of rupees) 
Rs. Rs. 

General Fee Fund zc. BOLO = 
Deduct Contributiun to the Post-  - 

Graduate Teaching Fund `... 8.59 27.18 

. Post-Graduate Teaching Fund ... ^ . 12.98 

Government Grant (including 

Rs. 11.56 lakhs as compensation 

payable for the .Matriculation: 


Examination) P i 21.56 


Toran ... 67.02 . 


Eapenditure 

(In lakhs of rupees) 
: -— g Rs. 
General Fee Fund se 36:67 
Post-Graduate Fund including Ex- iy 
“pansion Scheme Fund Ms 29.56 

oloran ... 66.28 

Rs. 
Income .. 67.02 


Expenditure ... 66.23 





Ne 


Surplus .. 0.79 


On the receipt side, Hs. 6,04,000 being the unpaid 
balance of the compensation for the Matriculation Examination . . 
for the years 1952 and 1953 as also the amount for the year 
1954 have been included. 

The question of annual compensation payable by the. 
Government to the University was referred to a Tribunal, ` 
which, I am told, has submitted its report to the Government. : 
But we have not received any official communication as yet 
about the Tribunal’s decision. It is believed that the compen- 
sation will be about Rs. 5.52 lakhs annually. 

.On the basis of normal income and expenditure the 
annual ‘deficit would. be Rs. 6 lakhs. The accumulated 
deficit at:the-close of the year 1949-50 was Rs. 8.83 lakhs, 
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which became Rs. 18.9. lakhs by the end of June, 1959. "The 
deficit on 80th June, 1953, amounted to about Rs. 14 lakhs 
and I explained the reasons for this deficit in my previous 
Convocation speeches. Reiteration is unnecessary. It is clear, 
therefore, that unless the University's income is augmented, 
the deficit will be chronic and further expansion will 
not be possible. 


-~ INSTITUTE OF NUCLEAR Puysics. 


The Institute of Nuclear Physics has opened this year, 
with the aid received from the Government of India, an 
advanced course of post-M.Sc. Training in Nuclear Physics, to 
meet the increasing demand of the country for trained Nuclear 
Scientists, and students from all over India have been 
admitted to it. The Cyclotron in the Institute is now opera- 
ting and offers training and research fgeilities which are unique 
in this country. Shielding to reduce radiation hazards has 
been installed. Dehumidification of the operational area is 
under consideration. A new Electron Microscope will soon 
be installed. Grants for the installation have been received 
from the Central Government and the Government of West 
Bengal. Our thanks are due to both the Governments. 
Researches are being made -in nuclear magnetic moments, 
scintillation counting, ion-sources, Beta. and Gama-ray 
spectrometry, etc. Two research workers have submitted 
their theses for P.R.S. and one for the D.Phil. degree. 


INSTITUTE OF JUTE TECHNOLOGY. 


During the year the remaining essential equipment 
required for the Technological Block was obtained and most 
of the necessary motors and drives have been installed. . 
Important additions have also been made to the laboratory 
equipment. 

The first batch of students (24 in number) completed 
their three-year course in May, 1958, and practically all have 
been absorbed in the mills. The second batch (22 in number) 
will complete the course in December, 1953. There are 42 
students in the third batch and they have almost finished 
their second term. The 48 students enrolled in the fourth 
batch have nearly completed their first period in the mills and 
will go to the Institute in January. , 
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During the year arrangements have been made to hold 
.2 new Refresher course for Mill Overseers and this will 
commence in January, 1954. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Started in 1909, this Press has published works for the 
various branches of science and the humanities numbering 
more than 700. Some of them have been recognised as 
authoritative works. The book  Sariraeidya which was 
published in 1950, has been awarded by the Delhi University 
the Narsing Das Bengali Prize for 1951, as the-best Bengali 
book of the year. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Press 
Reorganisation Committee, the Publication Section is now 
under the control of the Press Superintendent and steps are 
being taken to increase the total output and sale of books. 

In addition to Text-books and Journals, ten other books 
have been published during the year. 


STUDENTS’ WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 


The Medical Board attached to the Students’ Welfare 
Committee visited seven institutions and examined 
1,525 students (boys and girls). About 89% of the 
students examined were found to be suffering from some 
defects and diseases requiring immediate medical, attention 
and 31% were found to be underweight. Medical help was 
afforded where necessary by making arrangements for their 
admission into hospitals or for examination of their vision. 
Arrangements have also been made with different optical 
firms in the city for supply of glasses to students at concession 
rates. Glasses were supplied free of charge to needy students 
of different institutions on the recommendations of the heads 
of the institutions concerned, the cost being borne by the 
department. i : 

Investigations on’ the blood pressure of  Bengalee 
students and its relation to easily measurable criteria, e.g., 
height and weight, have been completed. The findings are 
published in the report of the Students’ Welfare Committee 
for 1951-52. 
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Domestic Science TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


The Domestic Science Training Department is in the’ 
tenth year of its existence. The students who have come 
out successful so far have all been absorbed in different High 
Schools in Calcutta and outside. The demand for trained 
teachers in Home Science is still large. 

Educational excursions to various places of interest 
were organised by the department. Some research work 
has also been done during this period. 


THE ASUTOSH MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART. 


During the period under review about 800 new iteme 
have been added to our collection, mainly through presenta- 
tiov. Among them there are several very rare specimens 
of terracotta from 'lamluk, a rare gold coin of Gauda king 
Sasanka, and some interesting paintings and textiles. 

The museum was approached by different bodies includ- 
ing the Handicrafts Board, Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, New Delhi, for exhibits for display at exhibitions 
held by them. The museum sent a representative collection 
of Bengal toys to the Handicrafts Board. 

Members of the staff have contributed papers on 
different topics in different journals. One member has 
edited a famous book on Art in Bengali- “aw s wget". 

The growing number of exhibits, however, increasingly 
points to the acute want of space. Visitors to the museum 
numbered more than 4,000. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


It renders service to 8,343 registered members and is 
kept open from 7 A.M. to 9 P.M. daily except on Sundays and 
holidays. On Sundays it remains open from 12 noon to 4-30 
P.M. l l 

There are 850 seats for general readers and 25 seats in 
the Special Reading Room. Accommodation is inadequate 
and this question requires early attention. 

As many as 2,504 books were added to our stock up to 
30th, November, 1953. Books and other publications. were 
received from various donors, e.g., French Consulate, United 
Nations, Rockefeller Foundation, U.S.S.R. Embassy, f 
U.S.I.S., etc. " % 
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566 periodicals are subscribed by the Library. 
_ The number of books issued during the period from the. 
Reference and the Lending Sections was 1,64,826 and 32,050 
respectively. 

Librarianship training classes are regularly held and the 
eighth batch appeared at the examination for the Diploma 
Course in Librarianship in September last. 


STUDENTS’ ADVISORY BUREAU (OVERSEAS). 


Three hundred and fifty-eight communications were 
received from students enquiring about facilities available for 
higher studies and training in various branches of learning 
and for seeking admission to educational and other institu- 
tions abroad. The Bureau has, by its efforts and activities, 
been able to secure admission for one hundred and fifty-three 
students in a variety of subjects, such as, Law, Edu- 
cation, Librarianship, Engineering and Technology, Social 
Science, Pharmacy, Business Management and -Practical 
Training in Workshops, etc. 


JOURNALISM. 


1953 is the third year of the institution of the course. 
An important change made in the Regulations this year 
is that only graduates will be admitted to this course. "The 
Syndicate has allotted Rs. 1,000 to the Journalism Course 
Fund for 1953-54 for running the Department. The Depart- 
ment helped the Press Commission by supplying its views on 
the questionnaire sent by the Commission. , 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


The two old asbestos sheds in the Science College com- 
pound at 92, Upper Circular Road, which were obstructing 
the view of the new Technological Laboratories have since 
been demolished and a new A. C. Shed has been erected in 
the space between the two wings of the main Building for 
housing the Hydro-dynamical Laboratory of the Applied 
Mathematics Department. 

It has not been possible for us to remodel the Science 
College Building at 33, Ballygunge Circular Road, for want 
of funds. My appeal to our alumni for contribution has not 
met with any response. A sum of Rs. 27 only has been 
received by the University from one of them. In view of 
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the very dangerous condition. of the Building, we are trying 
to repair it so as to make it safer, and estimates are being 
prepared by our Engineering Department. 


HOSTEL. 


As already reported, a hostel for Post-Graduate students, 
particularly for those who come from other States, has 
been constructed at 35, Ballygunge Circular Road with an 
accommodation for 60 students with the help of an interest- 
free loan of Rs. 2,54,000 from the Central Government. The 
Government.of India has been approached for a further 
loan of Rs. 84,750 for expansion of this hostel and for some 
furniture. The hostel has no doubt removed a great want, 
but we have still to find accommodation for our other Post- 
Graduate students who are now housed in unsuitable 
buildings. We have been able to requisition a house at 
4/1, Wellington Square and negotiations are’ going on for 
securing, on rental basis, two houses, one at 24 & 25, Beadon 
Row and the other at 9, Pasupati Basu Lane, Baghbazar. 
We believe we shall be able fo secure from the Government 
of West Bengal about 2.4 acres of land at Hastings for a 
hostel for girls. It is hoped that we shall be able to solve 
this problem to a great extent during the coming year. 

r 
JHARGRAM AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

In 1949 Prinċipal Pramathanath Banerjee was the Vice- 
Chancellor. There was nò Agricultural College in the State 
of West Bengal then and it was due to his exertions that the 
Raja of Jhargram made a donation of a lakh of rupees and 
also a gift of about. 500 bighas of land for establishing an 
Agricultural College at Jhargram. The Syndicate accepted 
the generous gift and made a report to the Senate. In 1950 
it occurred to me that having regard to the money the 
University had spent in previous years and the amount which 
the University in its present state of finance could spare, it 
would not be possible for the University to implement the 
scheme on the basis of which the donation was made. There 
was correspondence between the Raja, Principal Banerjee, 
who is a Life Member of the Governing Body, the Govern- 
ment, and myself with a view to inducing the Government 
to take over, if possible, the Jhargram Agricultural College. 
9—1850P—III 
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The Raja wrote to me on 20th February, 1058 as 
follows :— 


*"**T cannot possibly be of any further use to the college. 
I also realise that publie charity has become exceedingly 
shy and it is idle to expect any substantial help from the 
people at large. In the circumstances I am agreeable to 
the proposal that the scollege be made over to the Govern- 
ment, but I would desire you to see that under the new 
set-up the college teaches up to I.Se. Agricultural standard 
as well as in the general line up to I.Sc., I.A. and B.A. 
courses, directly under the control and management of the 
State Government and not simply às a Government- 
sponsored one. In the changed conditions of things I am 
not so particular about the B.Sc. (Agri) and I shall only 
be happy to have a first-grade Government college’ in my 
subdivision with provision for teaching I.Se. Agriculture. 
I am sure, with a dynamic personality like our Hon'ble 
Chief Minister Dr. Roy at the helm of the Government, 
the future of the college will be assured and the University 
will be relieved of its responsibilities.'' 


The Board of Accounts which was set up by the 
University some time ago recommended after considering 
the financial position of the College and the University 
that the Government should be induced to take over 
the College. It was estimated that roughly about five lakhs 
of rupees should be spent. This money we did not have. 
During the course of the negotiations reports were madé to 
the Senate from time to time and the Senate approved 
of the steps we took. The University spent over the College 
Rs. 1,28,000 from its own funds. 


Roughly, the financial picture was as follows : 


Rs, 

Realised as fees, etc. .. 1,91,000 

Donation: from Raja ... 1,00,000 

2,91 ,000 

Expenditure up to 1959-53 ... 3,58,000 
Expenditure during 1958-54 

(approximate expenditure) ... 66,000 

4,19,000 


~ 2.91,000° 


Paid by the University from 
its own funds ... .. 1,28,000 
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The money spent by the University was insufficient to 
meet the demands of the College. This position was 
appreciated by the Raja and he wrote the letter which I have 
already referred to. The Government has taken over the 
College (thanks to our Chief Minister), and it is now under 
Government control. The University will be in charge of the 
B.Sc. (Agri.) class till the Examination of 1954. After 1954, 
the teaching in B.Sc. (Agri.) will be taken over by the Agri- 
cultural College which has.been established by the Government 
at Tollygunge, and which, I believe, will soon be transferred to 
a more suitable place. The Government Agricultural College 
at Jhargram will teach I.Sc. (Agri.), I.A., I.Sc., and B.A. 


RESEARCH WORK. 


I now proceed to give you a short history of the Research 
Work done in our Post-Graduate Departments in Arts, 
Science and Technology. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. 


Economies : 


The following papers stand to the credit of the ` 
Department :— 

1. “ A Memorandum on ' Use and Abuse of Taxation 
Incentives in India’ for the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Commission "' 

2. An article on '"The Bank Rate and Bank Invest- 
ment"; 

3. “The Problem of Long-term International Invest- 
ment". (This is being investigated and an early 
publication is expected.) 


Ancient Indian History and Culture : 


. The following original papers were read before learned 
Societies and some of them have already been published :— 
1. ' The Device on the so-called Kushan Niccolo Seal 
and its Importance in Cult History '; 
2. ‘The Northern Invasion of Krishna IH ’; 
8. ‘A Unique Sibi J sia aa Coin in ihe ‘Indian 
T Museum Collection ' 


4. ‘Iconographie Study of the Chandragupta Cava 
: Facade at Udaygiri (Bhilsa)’. 
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English : 
1. ‘ Pictorial Poetry ' by the Head of the Department 
is being published by the Panjab. University. 
Amongst other works the following have been 
published :— 
2. ‘A Dissertation on the Effects of Western Educa- 
tion on India '; 
8. An article on ‘ Graham Greene *; 
4. ' Bengal: A Study in her Culture and Civilization ’. 
Six research workers are carrying on their researches 
under the guidance of the members of the staff of this 
Department. 


Sanskrit ; 


The members of the Department are engaged in 

. translating or editing several texts in different branches of 

Sanskrit learning, viz., ‘‘ Atmatattvaviveka ’’, '' Nyaya- 

kusumanjali ", ‘‘ Nirukta’’, '' Srimad-Bhagabatam ”, etc. 

Several research scholars are preparing themselves for 

the Doctorate Degrees of this University under the guidance 
of the members of the Department. 


Commerce : 

The following papers have been published :— 

1. Whither Statistics? 

2. The Unemployment Problem in India; 

3. Post Mortem of the Price Recession of 1952. 

Detailed investigations on ‘ India’s Currency Experience 
since 1939’, ‘ Trade Relations between India and France 
in the 17th Century ’, ‘ Stock Exchange in India ’, ‘ Problems 


of the Sugar Industry ’, etc. are being carried on by different 
members of the staff. 


Political Science : 


Research work is being carried on by a number of research 
students under different teachers. Several articles and 
essays have been published. 


Islamic History and Culture : 


* The Rehla of Ibn Batuta, translated with a commentary, 
has been published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. It is 
a valuable contribution to the study of the History of the 
age. . 
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Pali : 
The following papers were published :— 


(1) Buddhist Teaching and Philosophy (in Bengali). 
(2) The Linguistic Peculiarities of the Buddhist uan 
Texts. 

(8) The Pali Language and Literature. 

(4) Causes of Disappearance of Buddhism from India. 

(5) Abhidharma Texts in Tibetan. 

(6) The Ceremony of Uposatha. 

(7) Buddhist Sects in China. 

‘Democracy in Early Buddhist Sangha’ and ‘ Pali 
Grammar ' await publication. 

The edition of the Mulasarvastivada E EE 
‘after collation with its Tibetan version, has been completed. 

The work of editing and publishingethe Gilgit 
Manuscripts is being continued and the ninth volume is in 
the Press. : 

Several scholars, one from Ceylon, one from Japan and 
another from Orissa have been working in the Department, 
on their subjects of choice under the guidance of the members 
of the staff. : 

Three Research Scholars attached to the Department 


have made considerable progress in the preparation of their 
dissertations. 


. Comparative Philology : 


The following papers have been published, besides a 
number of articles in English, Bengali and Hindi on various 
philological topics :— 

(1) Historical Syntax of the Middle Indo-Aryan. 

(2) Manasa-Vijaya. 


Bengali : 
Several books and papers stand to the credit of the 
Department. Mention may be made of the following :— 

(1) Bangla Sahitye Nara-Nari. 

(2) Rabindranather Chota Galpa (being published 
serially). 

(8) Some Geographical and Pepomraphied Accounts of 
Bengal (in the Press). 

(4) Manik Datta’s Chandimangal (named Durgamangal) 
(ready for publication). * 
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(5) Critical Edition of the Padas of Jnanadas (in course 
*- of preparation). l 
(6) Edition of Govindadas Kaviraj (in course of prepara- 
tion). 
, (7) Comparative Study of Madhusudan, Hemchandra 
and Nabinchandra (in course of preparation). 
(8) Evolution of the Modern Cult in India and its 
Influence on Literature (in course of preparation). 


DEPARTMENT or EDUCATION AND TEACHERS’ TRAINING : 


Efforts are being made for the standardization of a group 
test in Bengali. During the years 1951,°1952 and 1953, 
18 students submitted research theses in lieu of part of their 
theoretical papers. Two students are now carrying on 


. researches for. the D.Phil. degree. 


Philosophy : 


Several papers on subjects like “ The Philosophy of 
Sri Chaitanya’, ''Early Nyaya-Vaisesika’’, ““Hindu Religious 
Thought", ''Marxist. Dialectics’, ‘Indian and Christian 
Spiritual Ethics", ‘‘Is Relation a No-relation" ? ''Darsanik 
John Locke (in Bengali)" etc. have been published. 


DEPARTMENTS OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Pure Physics : 


Research works on Soft X-ray Spectroscopy, Structure 
of Solid, Clay Minerals, Fluorescence, Relativity, etc., were 
carried on during the year and 32 articles containing results 
of investigations have been published in reputed journals in 
India and abroad. Papers have been published on the 
Unitary Field Theory during the year. 

The Department received a grant of Rs. 50,000 from the 
Central Government as contribution towards purchase of 
equipment for research. ! 

Four Scholars are working under the Central Govern- 
ment Man-Power Scheme under the teachers of this Depart- 
ment. One Scholar holding a Burma Oil Company Scholar- 
ship is continuing research in this Department. Two 
Scholars from the National Institute of Science are also 
working in this Department. 
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Zoology : 


Investigation on the development of the vertebral 
column in the various groups of vertebra beginning from the 
, lowest form right up to Mammalia is almost complete. 
' The idea of a basic principle contrary to the previous idea of 
famous embryologists has been established. Investigations 
are also being conducted on morphological problems in ento- 
mology, sex-endocrinology of cattle, helminths, chromosomes 
of insects, and in the field of embryology and fishery science. 


Botany : 


Valuable papers on ' Chromosome alteration as a means 
of evolution’, ‘ Anatomy of Acanthus ilicifolius ', ' Photo- 
periodism of rice plants’ were read before learned Societies. — 
Researches have also been carried on cytochemistry and 
cytogenetics on diseases of important trees and on microfossils. 
23 papers have been completed, some of which have already 
been published in reputed journals and others are awaiting 
publication. 


Anthropology : 


M Papers on such varied subjects as '' Racial Composition 
of the Bengalees ’’, '' Prehistoric Researches in India ’’, “ An 
Oraon Death Ceremony ", ‘‘ Anthropologist’s Laboratory in 
the Field ’’, ‘‘ Tribal Life in India and its Problems '', ete., 
have been published. Several papers embodying careful 
research and enquiry have been complete? and are awaiting 
publication. 


Chemistry : 


Researches on chemical homology of a number of common 
anions, composition and constitution of basic salts and some 
complex compounds are being carried on. Investigations are 
being made on a variety of subjects like ‘ Syntheses of 
polycyclic hydroaromatic compounds and di- and tri-eyclie 
sesquiterpenes ’, ' Formation and reaction of spiro-cyclic 
compounds’, etc. A method of evaluating correctly the 
electrokineti& potential of colloids has been developed and its 
applicability to various systems is now being tested. 
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Geology : 


Researches have been. carried out on subjects like coal- 


cleaning, ore-microscopy, localisation of elements by contact 


print method, coal-geology, manganese ores, etc, Special 


study has been made on structural petrology and meta-: 


morphism, micro-paleontology, microflora, on the minera- 


graphic study by vanadium-bearing magnetite minerals of . 


Mayurbhanj, on the metamorphic rocks in Singhbhum and 
on pyrite deposits in Simla Hills. Several papers on these 
subjects have been published in learned journals in India and 
abroad. : 


Statistics : 


‘Significant contributions have been made in decision 
theory, tabulation of significance levels of statistical tests, 
demographic. problems and psychometric analysis. The 


department co-operated with the Indian Society for quality - 


control in organising the short-training course on statistical 


quality control for technical personnel. The publication of the . 


quality journal in co-operation with the Calcutta Statistical 
Association was continued. 


Geography : 


The Department has carried out land utilisation survey in 
parts of West Bengal and brought out land-use maps of the 
areas surveyed. Preliminaty work in connection with 
fhe preparation of a National Atlas of India, which has the 
approval of the Prime Minister of India, has been under- 
taken. Researches on Climatology of India, Human 
Geography of India, geo-morphological studies of India and 
soils of Bengal are being carried on. 


Psychology : 


The study of criminology in both its theoretical and 
practical aspects and new experiments on illusion of 
movements have been fwo notable features of work in the 
department. Job analysis of several vocations has been 
completed. The Applied Section has prepared certain 
intelligence and other tests which are being applied to 
the recruitment of personnel at various factories. The study of 
the accident-prone persoms is being continued. A portable 
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Dotting Apparatus has been designed and constructed for 
objective measurement of subjects’ performance. Further 
"progress in the study of employer-employee relation in 
Industries under the Government of India Tension Study 
Scheme has béen. made. 


- Physiology : 


Started in 1939, this Department could not enlarge its 
‘activities owing to inadequate accommodation. This year, 
however, some additional accommodation has been allotted 
in the remodelled Kanodia laboratories. The department has 
secured recently a good collection of modern histological, bio- 
chemical and biophysical apparatus of precision including an 
eight-channel electro-encephalograph with the grant of one 
lakh of rupees from the’ Central Government. Seven 
original papers have been published. Eight research 

~ workers including one National Institute of Science Research 
Fellow apd'two Central Government Research Scholars are 
engaged in research work in the Department. 


Radiophysics and Electronics : 


The construction of the Jonospheric Field Station at 
Haringhata is nearly complete and work will soon be started 
with the equipment presented to the University by the 
Australian Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation. Monthly bulletins forecasting the condition of 
radio wave propagation four months in advance were issued 
regularly. Investigations continued on the elucidation of 
the structure of the Ionosphere and on the relation betwee. 
lonospherie charaeteristics on the one hand and certain geo- 
physical and solar phenomena on the other. Investigations 
in the study of electron tubes have yielded some important 
results. Investigations with conical helix led to the develop- 
ment of new wideband transmitting serials and of: 
oscillators working over a frequency range of six octaves with 
a single control. A patent of the design of the oscillator 
has been accepted. Other items of research included studies 
on wave guide, analysis of electronic circuit problems, 
electrical discharge in an ozoniser and theory of active 
nitrogen. Results of the investigations have been published 
in leading scientifie journals in India and abroad and have 


been widely appreciated. 
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A pelica Physics : 


1 


Valuable papers on the following topics have been 
published in scientific and technical journals :- — 


1. Electrical properties of Indian Mica; 
2. Physical properties of Indian Vegetable Oils; 


3. The design of a mercury motor type D.C. ~ supply 
meter; 


4. Spectra of heavy halide molecules; 
- 5. Distribution and concentration of stresses in engi- 
neering materials; 
6. Performance characteristics of some electrical 
machines. 


Applied Chemistry : 


Investigations have been conducted for the production of 
phosphatic fertilisers from apatite ores and other phosphorus- 
containing minerals. Research work has also been 
carried on Adaptability of Aspergillus niger, Antifungal 
antibiotics, the composition and utilisation of Indian seed 
fats and oils, the preparation of titaneous sulphate 
reagent from commercial titania. Special study was 
made on (i) Biosynthesis of Vitamin C, (ii) Vitamin K in 
relation to prothrombin and blood-coagulation, (iii) Synthesis 
of Antifolic Acid compound and the studies on their chemo- 
- therapeutic activities, (iv) Microbial production of Vitamin B,;. 
Iuvestigations on the utilisation of blast furnace slag for 
cement making and fundamental works on copper colours in 
glasses are in progress. 

Reports of researches carried out by the Department on 
a variety of subjects have been published in several scientific 
and industrial journals. 


The Post-Graduate Departments of the University, 
therefore, have done well during the year under review. 
Papers of considerable merit have been published -or read 
and some of them have been -widely appreciated in the 
academic circle, 
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STUDENTS, 


` I have very little to add to what I have already said in my 
previous Convocation Addresses. My views receive support 
from great educationists. I shall not repeat them today. 
Repetition is no good. 

The Calcutta University Act of 1951, which will come 
into force within a month or so, will remodel the University 
on a democratic basis, and I trust this will do good to our 
students and to our country. l 

But I want to sound a note of warning. Let us 
remember that great things in life are noh achieved by mere 
debate. An institution cannot be run merely by one party 
hurling abuses against another. Our Senate, Academic 
Council and Syndicate will now be constituted by election. 
And I hope this election will nof divide the persons concerned 
into busy party camps. ‘‘ Democracy does not express itself 
in clever manoeuvres by which a handful of men survive from 
day to day, or another handful of men try to overthrow 
them." 

In a true democracy, in my view, people respect one 
another's views, rise above petty jealousies and private 
interests. They consider all questions, common to the race, 
calmly and dispassionately and create an atmosphere of good- 
will. The majority decision made in such an atmosphere 
must necessarily bind the race and we must respect that 
decision. ‘‘ We have no such thing as distinct or divided 
interest from our race. In their welfare is ours; and by 
choosing the broadest paths to effect their happiness, we choose 
the surest and shortest to our own.” 

A new situation has arisen in the country and new issues 
are before us. I appeal to the students and to our country- 
men to unite and create some governing force which can 
deal with our affairs in the name and in the interest of the 
large majority of the nation. . 

Another thing that I desire to say today is this : Let us not 

. decry our present educational system. It is no good repeating 
that this system is faulty, or that it has become rotten. It only 
brings the present system into disrepute, without doing any 
good. If the present system is faulty, as it is said to be, 
though in mv view it is not.—let us make changes gradually. 
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Everything in this world changes, and with it our habits, 
customs and manner of thinking. It may be that to fit in with 
the present. set-up and the changed circumstances, certain 
reforms are needed. But these reforms can only be completed 
in the course of a generation, and not in one or two years. 
So we should not at once discard, as rotten, a system which 
produced our greatest men. Let us not change a system 
which we have, for a system which has not been tried as 
yet. We cannot all at once break away from the past. 
Who desires a future that will break the ties, of the past ? 
Let us glean a warning from the past and, profit by our past 
errors. Rightly did Confucius say, ‘‘ Study the past if you 
would define the future.” 

There have been Commissions and Committees and they 
have suggested educational reforms. The remedies cover a wide 
ground. The proposals for reform have mostly been accepted 
by the Governments. But it has not been possible to give 
effect to them, particularly for financial. difficulties. What 
is the good then of condemning the present system ? What 
I would suggest is this: Let a clear-cut programme be made 
in every State. The system of education that may be 
introduced in different States may have a common basis. 
But there will be differences, mainly for linguistic reasons. 
Therefore, every State should have its own plan and when a 
definite scheme is drawn up and finances are obtained for 
implementing it, and the country is ready to take up the new 
system ,—whatever it may be,—then discard the present 
system as faulty. In the’ meantime, let us gradually make 
adjustments here and there which are essential and commen- 
surate with our finance. 

This brings me to the language question. Our Constitu- 
tion provides that Hindi should be our National language. 
So it has to be developed. But we must not forget that there 
are many languages in India and they cannot be ignored. 
Recently the Government of India has been urged to appoint a 
Committee to enquire into the conditions of the different 
Indian languages with a view fo promoting their rapid develop- 
ment on modern lines. But it should be borne in mind, as has 
been recently pointed out so aptly, ' Languages have their  ' 
own laws of growth, and if social and economie conditions are - 
favourable the process of development may be accelerated. 
If men of genius are born and use a particular language as 
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their vehicle of expression, it may record remarkable progress 
within a brief period of time. Buta Committee of philologists 
and critics cannot give any new and fruitful impetus to literary 
development. It may lay down rules for the simplification of 
spelling and grammatical forms. It may invent or standardise 
technical terms. All this would be useful work indeed, 
but the languages used in different regions of the country can 
hardly be given new form and content through such mecha- 
nical assistance. The springs of literature lie hidden in the 
human heart and it would be unwise to expect that the 
deepest emotions of man can be stirred by formal resolutions 
and official bulletins.’’ 

Remember, Friends, that University degrees without 
a background of character would be of little help in building 
a nation. I earnestly request the political parties not to 
exploit the students for their party ends. It is entirely wrong 
and harmful for ‘* our educational institutions to become play- 
grounds and centres of conflict between political parties ’’. 
And here I cannot do better than quote the following significant 
words of our Prime Minister :— 

' “ Tt is bad enough to have conflicts in industry, but it 
seems to me astounding that we sbould put our educational 
institutions on that level. To blame students or teachers 
for this state of affairs serves little purpose. 

It is a matter of the deepest concern to me that all this 
should happen and come in the way of the proper develop- 
ment of our young men and young women. Governments 
can take action, but this is not merely a question of 
government action. It is something wider and deeper and 
it is necessary for public opinion, for parents and guardians 
and above all, for the young men and young women to appre- : 
ciate the significance of this disorder in our educational system. 
What kind of future do they envisage for themselves or for 
India? Is it out of this that character is built or knowledge 
gathered? Wisdom, of course, need hardly be mentioned 
in this connection. And yet it is out of the hard root of 
character and trained and disciplined mind and body that 
nations are made.” - 

The Prime Minister has further advised you to study hard 
and not to meddle in polities. He has pointed out that 
students’ unrest is not commendable and if the universities 
are not run properly, you would be he losers. Listen to this 
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advice. It is a good advice. It is good not because ib comes 
from a Prime Minister, but because it comes from the lips of 
a man who has had a varied experience in life. 

Students, remember that in this country of ours 
discipline (Samjam) is insisted on for every step in life and 
great emphasis is laid on character and conduct. I quote 
here a few words from the writings of an eminent 
Scholar: “ Vidur in the Mahabharata is the personification 
of Dharma and the idea of Justice, and his voice is India’s 
most authentic voice. Vidur’s conception of justice does 
not lie merely in propounding canons. He is a person, 
who by his-character and conduct always gives a lead to 
Others for fearlessly pursuing the path of honesty and 
rectitude. Education fulfils itself in character and conduct. 
There is no dichotomy between his learning and character. He 
sprang from a low origin. His social status was insignificant. 
But his education, upbringing, character and discipline made 
him great. The Mahabharata tradition has never been 
completely absent in the life of our people. That tradition has 
been the mainspring of our action and endeavour throughout 
the ages." Occasionally, no doubt, the idea of the Maha- 
bharata becomes somewhat weak. But it must revive because 
that is our culture. In that culture we thrive. Our students 
cannot adopt the culture of the West in all its aspects. 

But beyond everything, do not lose courage; do not lose . 
respect for the past. Work hard. No great result is achieved 
by accident. Do not think you are beaten. 

For as the poet has said: 

** If you think you are beaten, 

l you are; 

If you think you dare not, 
you. don't; 

If you'd like to win but think 
you can’t, 

It's almost a cinch you won't. 

If you think you'll lose, 
you're lost, 

For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow's 

will. 

It's all in the state of the mind." 

May God bless you all! 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 


IL 
Ds. K. N. Katsu 


Home Minister, Government of India 


Mr. VicE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY, TiADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, ‘ 


, It is difficult for me to express adequately how greatly I 
value the privilege you have accorded me of addressing this 
Convocation. Memories of the time that I spent ‘in Bengal 
will ever remain vividly with, me till the end of my life. 
The office which I had then the honour to occupy brought 
me into close contacts with you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and 
other members of the University, and the students of Calcutta. 
The Calcutta University has been one of the oldest in India. 
It fostered education throughout Northern India for many 
many years. At one time. the area of its jurisdiction was wide 
indéed. I dare say that it feels proud of its numerous progeny 
like the Universities of the. Panjab, Nagpur, Allahabad, 
Lucknow and Agra and nearer home, Patna and Utkal. The 
Calcutta University has in the past played a glorious part 
in our national story. It has produced during the last one 
hundred years or soa galaxy of talent in every sphere of 
national life, and learned men of all descriptions, scientists 
and philosophers, jurists and teachers of great repute. Year 
by year this number of notable people has been increasing 
and you, who are today leaving the sheltering care of your 
Alma Mater would, I am sure, make your own contribution 
to this splendid record of achievement. From amongst you 
will spring, I feel confident, scholars and scientists of distinc- 
tion who will shed lustre on the name and fame of this 
ancient seat of learning. 


. It is customary in a Convocation ac “ress to make a rapid 
survey of the educational field, to offe words of advice to 
the students at large, and to examine at some length any 
particular topic of general or special interest which may be 
considered at the time of special importance. Of advice 


* Address delivered af the Annual Convocation of the University of Caleutta, on 
Thursday, the 24th Dec mber, 1953 by Dr. K N. Katju. 
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there is no dearth and this is, mày I say, the Convocation 
season. By God's grace the number of Universities in India 
has multiplied and at each University some outstanding figure 
in our national life out of his knowledge and wisdom, and ` 
experience of men and affairs, expresses opinions and offers 
advice from which we all benefit. Indeed if is not only 
Universities which hold their annual Convocations; even 
colleges hold their annual Convocations and invite learned 
men to bless and address the students on such an eventful 
day in their lives. The result is that a very useful Convocation 
‘literature, if I may put it that way, comes into existence 
every year, and it deserves perusal and careful consideration 
by our students at large. Therefore, I do not wish merely to 
repeat what has been so well and truly said by our wise men, 
like our Vice-President, Dr. Radhakrishnan, and Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer. 

Many questions relating to the Universities are occupying 
public attention these days. Some of them are indubitably 
of signal importance to our future national development. 
That Universities should be autonomous bodies, that their 
libraries and laboratories should be well equipped, that 
teachers from the highest to the lowest should be well paid 
and they should be widely respected as honoured members 
of the community, that relations between the teachers and 
their pupils should be of the most intimate description, 
that pupils should honour and respect their teachers and 
abide by their advice, and that the teachers on their part 
should extend to their pupils affection and help in the solution 
of each pupil’s individual problems, that the pupils, while 
they are -in the Universities, should lead a disciplined life 
and spend their time in building a healthy body and a 
vigorous intellect and prepare themselves as fully as they 
can for the struggle that lies ahead, that they should acquire 
knowledge and learning to enable them not only to earn 
their own living but to become competent servants of the 
people, all this has now become self-evident truths and require 
no emphasis from me. I propose for myself to address 
for a few minutes my young friends who have received their 
diplomas and degrees in this Convocation. For many of 
them it would mean an entire change in their lives. They 
would go out of the portals of this University for ever to 
starb on a new and ungharted sea. For some others the 
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change may not be so complete; they may still have two or 
three years more of learning in this University, but for them 
too there would be a change, change from the Arts College 
to another course of instruction, or to a higher course in a 
Science Department. For- all of them, therefore, this 
Convocation would mean the closing of one and the- opening 
of a new chapter. The question now arises what they will 
find or discover in this new land in which they are entering, 
and how they should deport themselves to achieve success: 
success means today not only a successful career for their 
personal selves but also a successful career in. the service -of 
the Nation. 

. May I share my own experience with you ? I discovered 
how ignorant I was. Wise and fortunate are those who 
discover their own ignorance while they are at college, 
.beeause then they can make some efforts to improve them- 
selves, but for most of us, and I include myself in that 
number, it was a rather disconcerting discovery, this discovery 
of abysmal ignorance. I had imagined that I had learnt a 
great deal of law in college and could call myself a lawyer 
and that I had read a great deal of literature and history, and 
had, therefore, become wise indeed, but when I left the 
University and started in the legal profession I realised 
that I knew comparatively nothing, and indeed it was only 
after some years that I began to realise the depth of my 
ignorance. And when this knowledge came in all its fullness, 
then when asked for any opinion or advice I felt hesitant 
to give any. I was not sure whether I was right or wrong, 
and this diffidence naturally rather upset me. I was 
anxious to fortify myself by the opinion of the senior 
practitioners to whose chambers I had attached myself. This 
shocked me greatly. I was self-confident and was proud of 
my own knowledge of law and of human affairs. To realise 
then for the first time that all I knew was merely elementary 
and that I had to learn both in theory and practice a great 
deal was painful indeed. Then again I realised that in the 
University I had lived in a world of my own creation. I 
had not bothered much about the world as it really is. T came 
from a very moderately placed middle-class family and my 
father educated me at some expense to himself—and what 
had that fully meant to him I discovered later—and I had 
not to trouble too much about this aspect of my life; I had 
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just enough fo carry on but no real anxiety on that score. 
I had talked a great deal and theorised a great deal, and I 
had thought to myself that I had a solution for every 
problem that afflicted mankind in those far-off days—1 refer 
to the beginning of the twentieth century—but when I 
started life I came to realise that human nature was, so to 
say, a vast ocean and I had merely been sitting on the beach, 
had not even had a single dip in it, what to say of crossing 
it or swimming in it for any length. Human nature is 
really a wonderful thing; just as, I imagine, two persons 
with identical features do not live in this world at one and 
the same time, similarly human nature is a curious thing, | 
and it differs from one human being to another. It may be 
that many human beings may be obsessed or possessed by 
one particular feeling af any particular moment or period, 
may even be carried away by it under the leadership of one. 
inspiring personality, it may be a national struggle for 
independence or defence of your country against external 
aggression, it may be an endeavour to relieve misery and 
suffering, but at rock bottom human nature differs from man 
to man-and in forming your judgment of men and affairs 
you have to make shrewd estimates of human nature, the 
nature of the person with whom you are dealing, his likes 
and dislikes, his bent of mind, his aptitudes, his way of and 
outlook on life and so many other things. You do not acquire 
this knowledge and experience in the Universities. You 
only acquire it if you are a keen observant yourself and if you 
mix with meh and women, and form, sound conclusions 
from their conduct and behaviour. All this requires many 
years to gather experience. For instance, take the case of a 
judge. He may be a jurist of great learning, but if he is 
young he may be lacking in this experience of human nature 
and, therefore, it is commonly said that for a judgeship, age 
may not be a disqualification, indeed it may be a positive 
qualification for a successful “judge. Sometimes my young 
friends reading in the University overlook this factor, 
knowledge of human nature, as, I think, I overlooked it, and 
the truth is that sometimes one’s habit of University days 
of forming rash opinions and of expressing them hastily 
pursues one to one’s great detriment in the early stages of one’s 
career. I remember very well my Guru, Pandit Prithi Nath, 
a noted Advocate of Kanpur, rebuking me for this habit of 
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mine, a needless cocksureness on my part, when I was just 
an infant, 2 years old at the Bar, and as years passed I became 
more and more cautious in forming my opinions and still more 
cautious in expressing them.  . 

I started life 45 yeàrs ago. Since then the world has 
seen two World Wars. In my college days we had a war 
which we then thought a fairly big one, namely, the South 
African War, when the British fought with the Boers. 
For us in India this half a century has been one of tremendous 
and lasting significance. It has been an astonishing period. 
Very few dreamt in 1918 that within thirty years India 
would have become free and independent and that it would 
then occupy, in spite of non-possession of arms and wealth, 
a leading position on the international stage. When the 
Second World War broke out, Gandhiji besought the British 
to free India so that India can place at their disposal its full 
moral support. Gandhiji’s stand was not then properly 
appreciated. Many people really did not understand his 
talk about moral support at all. The only support that one 
seemingly values is the tangible support in men and materials, 
arms and ammunitions, and what not. Today the whole 
world knows the significance of this term ‘ moral support ’. 
The moral support of this Free India, our beloved land, is 
anxiously sought after by every country in the world. Now, 
people of my generation have seen India going through 
various phases in our great national struggle for freedom. 
You, my young friends, have, so to say, inherited it. . What 
do you propose to make of it, this great inheritance of yours ? 
That is the vital question of the hour. We are poor in 
material means and wealth. Our ancestors have, however, 
left us buried deep in the soil vast measureless wealth, but 
it is to be dug out and fully utilised for our advancement. 
Our ancient social economy was, so to say, a well and closely 
knit one. I feel that, looked at from one point of view, it 
has served us well. While diverse races with their diverse 
cultures are now dead and forgotten—you may find them 
mentioned only in books or on stones—we are a living people 
with a continuous history, socially and culturally, going back 


far into the ages. For instance, the sacred verses which unite 


today a young man and a young woman as man and wife in 
holy wedlock have been used for that very purpose continuous- 
ly, I imagine, for 10,000 years. Our survival has been due to 
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many features of this structure. But it is not a democratic 
structure, democratic in the sense that it is not suited to the 
conditions and requirements of a great Republic of 860 million 
people. It is, to use a popular phrase, a feudal structure 
rooted in the rule of one man over another, and the exploita- 
tion of the labour of one man by another. That is hopelessly 
inconsistent with a democratic structure which recognises 
the equality of man, and social justice and equal opportunity 
for all without any favour or discrimination. And the result 
is that among 360 million people we have nearly 140 million 
who are described -as Backward Classes, there being many 
levels in this backwardness itself. Last week we had a great 
debate in Parliament over this vital question—the uplift of 
the Backward Classes, among whom are included the 
Adivasis, the people who can justly claim India to be their 
native land; most of us are Aryan settlers. And as I said 
in Parliament, these Adivasis are a noble people, living 
devotees at the shrine of the Goddess of Freedom. They 
preferred retirement into remote hills and forests, and a life 
of utmost rigour and hardship, bare of all comfort rather 
than accept subjection to alien domination. And now by 
this turn of the wheel of our destiny, all of us, including 
these Adivasis and other so-called Backward Classes, share 
the rule over this great land of ours, and these Backward 
Classes rightly demand their share in this great inheritance 
of yours. Adivasis have remained backward because of their 
love of freedom, others because of our ancient social structure 
and they claim as their birthright that they must be 
raised to an equal level with all their other countrymen. 
Government is doing and will do all it can to meet this 
demand because of its utmost urgency, not only as a matter 
of social justice but in the national interest of the security 
and unity of a Free India. The question, however, is what will 
be your contribution to the solution of this great and urgent 
problem. During the last 150 years, we have been receiving 
in India thousands of Christian missionaries from the West. 
They came and most of them spent their whole life here 
in surroundings to them, strange, unfamiliar and even 
uncivilised, so that they might spread the good news, as 
they called it, among the unenlightened and the ignorant. To 
missionaries India owes a great deal in the field of education 
and public health and social reform. But now that freedom 
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has come, it is our duty to look after ourselves and assist, in 
the spirit and with the zeal of a missionary, our brethren who 
need help most. This is a field of endeavour where the need 
of workers, noble and of stout heart, is great. Renunciation 
and service of the community form the very essence of 
all our racial culture and tradition. I suggest that the 
graduates of today may well consider whether they would 
not make their personal contribution to the welfare and 
prosperity of their Motherland, by devoting themselves to 
this particular enterprise. In Calcutta you have the abiding 
example of Swami Vivekananda to guide you. He was one 
of the greatest sons of India for all time to come. And the 
Society which he had founded is doing wonderful work 
throughout the land. 1 pray that you may be inspired by 
the love of Swami Vivekananda and listen to his call to the 
youth of India through the Ramkrishna Mission. Another 
sphere of service in the right spirit i$ that of teaching. I 
rather hesitate to speak about it because the Condition in 
which teachers live are often lamentable. A teacher (I make 
no distinction between a teacher of a college and of a school) 
plays & noble part in every national economy, but he must 
do his work in the right spirit particularly in India. .In the 
olden days, only Brahmins were teachers. But, as in my 
view, the caste system is primarily founded on a functional 
basis, nowadays all teachers are ipso facto Brahmins. And 
the Brahmins were wedded to poverty, simple living and 
high thinking, and to service to the community. Whether 
as a Minister of the King or as a priest or as a teacher and 
a guide to the younger generation, they were all highly 
honoured members of the community. "They never saluted 
others, only offered good wishes and blessings. They were 
saluted and offered reverence by everybody, Kings and 
peasants alike. With teaming millions to educate, the call 
for teachers, and more teachers, is insistent, but they must 
be teachers of the right spirit and of the old tradition. 
Many of you would like to accumulate wealth and enjoy a 
comfortable life according to modern standards. Seek your 
career elsewhere. The róle of a teacher is not for you. But 
those of you, who feel animated by an intense desire to do 
your bit for the raising of a mighty India, might consider 
this field of service. I feel confident that in the coming 
years the people of India would compel their Governments to 
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ensure reasonable standards of service and of living for the 
teachers of India. Indeed l wish that they might follow in 
this respect the footsteps of the Deccan Education and other 
Societies where first-class men like Gokhale and Paranjpye 
dedicated the best part of their lives to serve as teachers for 
a mere pittance. The Society provided them with a small 
house and free medical relief and free education for their 
children and there they worked with a single-minded devotion 
for the advancement of their pupils, honoured and respected ` 
by all as Gurus of old were honoured in their Ashrams and 
seats of learning. 

We have regained our freedom nearly after a thousand 
years and it will be your duty and, I am sure, your personal 
joy and happiness to nourish and sustain this freedom to the 

“best of your ability and with all your strength. You may 
enier any sphere for earning your livelihood but always keep 
in view this spirit of national service. Your own good should, 
‘so far as possible, become united with the good of the 
community. If you keep that in mind you will find that the 
much-talked-of evils of corruption and nepotism and 
favouritism will disappear, and you will rise in your estima- 

: tion as a decent patriotic, unselfish individual. When I 
hear all this talk about frustration of the youth of the day I 
am mystified. Fifty years ago when I entered life I felt 
frustrated because there was no scope for Indian talent. 
Today the ball is at your feet and you may send it anywhere 
you like. We are masters of our own destiny. I am not 
concerned with politics here. People may choose any way 
of Government they like, but we must save ourselves and 
advance to prosperity by our own exertions. People complain 
of unemployment. Even SEA pioyta en ix can only be found and 
multiplied by our own devices. 

The need of the hour is the sense of pride in our country, 
a determination to preserve its freedom and its unity at all 
costs and to rebuild it in a mighty way. “I consider- it a 
national misfortune that in the years gone by we should 
have, to some extent, lost this sense of pride in our own 
country. Isn't it strange that most of our ancient monuments, 
inscriptions on rocks and pillars—and many of them 
wonders of the world—should have been discovered and 
preserved for us by the British people ? Talented men like 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra inethe field of Archaeology have been 
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so few. How I wish that in every district and subdivision 
of India, there should be a local Archaeological Society whose 
aim and object should be to investigate and discover and 
preserve all the ancient memorials of the past found in their 
locality. This is not a call for the revival of the past. This 
is one of the methods of awakening the love of the present 
India and kindling a resolve that our freedom shall never 
pass from us. I do hope that you would, wherever you may 
live, interest yourself in this field of activity. . 

And then I come to this important topic of the unity of 
India. We all agree that it must be preserved.:.In it lies 
not only our safety but our future too. But how? I do not 
propose to deal here with current controversies about the 
wisdom and utility or otherwise of reorganising the States of 
India on a linguistic basis but I do suggest to you that it is - 
your duty and mine to feel that sense of unity in ourselves 
and to cultivate a desire to feel and act as an Indian, no 
matter where I live or reside, or go for any period, short or 

_long. Language, indubitably, is a great link in promoting 
this sense of oneness. I suggest that in your leisure hours 
you may, even as a hobby, try to learn as many regional 
languages as you can, and as a preliminary step you may, 
those of you' who do not know it already, start by learning a 
little Sanskrit. I do not suggest that you should endeavour to 
become learned Pandits of Sanskrit, but just acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of it. It may be difficult for a schoolboy to 
learn Sanskrit according to the old time-worn method, but 
with easier and simplified methods now current, for an 
educated man it should not be a difficult proposition. With 
this key in your possession, the doors of all regional languages 
will be quickly opened unto you. 1 welcome the recent proposal 
that every regional language, in addition to its own script, 
might'also be written, arid its books printed and published, in 
Devnagri script. For those who have any particular regional 
language as their mother-tongue, their own script will naturally 
make the strongest appeal and claim all their devotion, but 

_ the ignorant ones may find it easier to master any particular 
regional language in its Devnagri garb. You will please 
remember that in most parts of India Sanskrit books, which 
mean all our religious scriptures and what not, are already 
written and published in Devnagri and thus thé Devnagri 
script has already become familiar throughout India. The 
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grammar of our regional languages is not difficult. It is the 
unfamiliar script which creates many difficulties. 

Knowledge of many regional languages will prove ‘a 
wonderful instrument for promoting national unity, and you 
may add to this the revival, on a large scale, and in new 
ways, of the old traditional system of pilgrimages to different 
parts of India. The other day I went to Vrindavan and I. 
was shown a spot in a temple where, according to the legend, 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu used to sit, and Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
went on a pilgrimage to the south to Kanyakumari; that 
is your Bengal; and.then I went last month down south to 
Kaladi, near Cape Comorin, the birthplace of Shankaracharya 
who in the short span of his life of 33 years travelled all over 
India, right up to the Himalayas. The Hindus of old may 
‚possibly have not had much sense of political unity, but their 
sense of racial and cultural unity was continuously being 
strengthened by this system of pilgrimages to every nook and 

. corner of India. Just fancy; Amarnath, Badrinarain and Kedar- . 
nath and Somnath in the North, Jagannath Puri in the East, 
Dwarakapuri in the West and Rameshwaram and Kanya- 
kumari in the South. All these were places which every 
Hindu longed to visit before he departed from this world. ` 
Next month will be held at Prayag, the Kumbh Mela, which 
is held every 12th year and whieh has come down to us—I do 
not know for how many. thousands of years. The Chinese 
traveller, Hiuen-Tsang, has left a vivid description of ' the, 
Kumbh Mela at Prayag which he attended about 640 A.D. . 
l suggest that every educated Indian should cultivate the 
habit of touring round the different parts of India so that he 
may realise the vastness of his country and the wonderful 
beauty of its landscape, and the great wealth with which ‘God 
has endowed us. Truly bountiful has been nature in its - 
gifts to us. Sometimes I become almost impatient when I 
come across people who want to go to Europe or America or 
anywhere else in the world, but have no inclination to sea 
much in their own country. . 

I am not mentioning purely theoretical matters. We. 
are passing through difficult, even critical, times. God 
knows why; but the world seems to be full of fear. Every 
country appears to be afraid of others, and this fear is causing 
tension and poisoning international relations. Both history 
and experience of human nature teach us that when you are 
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obsessed by fear, anything might happen. That is why in 
the Bhagwad- Gita we are taught to pray for deliverance from: 
fear and chinta (anxiety). because chinta is the product of 
fear. It would almost seém a& lf the statesmen of the world 
have lost grip over human affairs; they can no longer control 
them. They seem “tó be driven by some unknown driver 
called ‘ destiny ’ or whatever you may like, and things seem 
to shape themselves. And you, my young friends, are enter- 
ing upon your adventure of life in these difficult days. These . 
may be fateful years in our own Indian national story. For 
the .past many centuries the middle decade has somehow 
proved extremely significant and vyen momentous. So you 
and I have to prepare ourselves for "whatever may befall. 
Apart from all that, the task before the younger generation 

` is heavy and may require all your energy and skill and hard 
work. You have to prepare yourselves for serving your 
country wherever your services may be required. Remember 
the Scouts’ motto, ‘ Be prepared’. I respectfully suggest to 
you, prepare yourselves by ever increasing, the bounds of your 
knowledge, by constantly leading a regular and pure and 
disciplined life, by accustoming yourselves to hard work, and 
by cultivating loving and harmonious relations with the 
people -of' all the communities who live in this land and by 
always keeping the national interests first and your own 
personal Iieroste last. 


Jar HIND. 
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H. C. Mooxersen, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 


Chancellor, Calcutta University 


Dr. Katsu, Mr. VicE-CHANCBLLOR, MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE, FELLOW GRADUATES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


At the ontset I would like to tell you that I do not in- 
tend to be academical or didactic in the usual conventional 
way in my Convocation address as your Chancellor. I wish 
to confide to you some of the thoughts and ideas which 
have been occurring bo me as I ponder over the economic 
and cultural situation of our people, and I want to be 
frankly and freely practical in my approach to a considera- 
tion of the functions of a University in its present set-up 
in our country. I want to discuss with you, jn fact, the 
relationship of the University to the body politic in a 
Welfare State which it is the aim of all true sons of ‘the 
motherland to establish. 


* * * * € 


It is noteworthy that as early as 1931, the Congress, 
at its historie session at Karachi, accepted the ideal of the 
Welfare State interpreting independence not merely as 
freedom from non-Indian rule bui also in terms of economic 
and social betterment intelligible to the people. This 
definition of independence as construed by the Congress 
. amounted practically to the realisation of fundamental 
change which was slowly, if not always consciously, taking 
place in the concept of the functions of Government As 
against the minimum unavoidable intervention in the 
normal life of the citizen necessitated by the exigencies 
of the situation as found in India in those days, when, 
a foreign Government’s principal concern was the pre- 

* Speech delivered by Dr. H. C.  Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 


Governor of West Bengal as Chancellor of the Calcutta University at its 
Convoeation on Thursday, thg 24th December, 1958, 
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servation of ‘‘law and order," the sponsors of this new 
ideal envisaged a gradually expanding interest in his 
weifare from infancy to old age. 

When the Congress Party with its ideals of freedom 
and progress took up the administration of the country in 
1947, its leaders had to think seriously about doing 
something to redeem the pledges they had given to their 
countrymen, for, confidence in their willingness and their 
competence to fulfil them, bad undoubtedly been mainly 
responsible for the public support which had sent them 
to office. 


Shape was given to the Congress conception of freedom 

with the establishment, under our Constitution, of what 

we have called ‘the Sovereign Democratic Republic of 

India." A study of our Constitution makes it crystal 

clear that it envisages not merely the enjoyment of equal 

political status by the people at large but it also emphasi- 

ses their right to soical and economic justice. Included 

among these are the right of every citizen to work, to 

adequate wages and education, and to relief in case of sick- 

ness undeserved unemployment and old age. This series of 

economic rights—and they are nothing else—makes it 

clear that India aims at gradually turning herself into 

_a Welfare. Slate and-if-these-were-included in the Directive — 

S Principles which, under our Constitution, are not enforceable- ae 
by any court of law, it was only because it was realised 

that the burden would be too heavy for an infant State 

like ours to carry. . Nonetheless, they ara characterised 

in the constitution as ‘‘fundamental in the governance of the 

country.” 

A beginning had to be made to secure this:type of 
justice to the citizen and hence it was decided that we 
should evolve and implement a planned economy. Though 
this implies centralised control, our leaders, with such 
examples of it before them as Roosevelt's “New Deal’’, 
Truman's “Fair Deal’? in the U.S.A. and the last Labour 
Government’s measures in the United Kingdom for 
controlling industries of national importance, felt no appre- 
hensions that would lead to totalitarianism. 

While our Five-Year Plan for obvious reasons lays 
emphasis on agriculturai and rural development, it is 
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also equally concerned with development of natural resour- 
ces, industry, labour, social services, public co-operation, 
rehabilitation of displaced persons, etc. A- constructive 
programme of work, ‘its’ primary object is to extend 


economic justice to the common man. To put it ina. 


different way, it is an aitempt to rebuild our national life 
on @ new foundation, an experiment with a new way of 
living not well-known in our country in the past or, even 
if known, never before practised on the scale we comtemplate 
doing. 

The most outstanding feature of democracy is its ability 
to throw up leaders ; and success in achieving the objectives 


of our Five-Year Plan is within our grasp if there is. 


complete and sincere co-operation between the Government 
and tbe people which, as we are a democracy, must 


be voluntary. The common people who have to come 


forward can be expected to do so only if there is the right 
kind of leadership at all levels including even the villages. 
‘ Jt is, therefore, that we have based our democracy on 
adult franchise, which, to judge by our experience at the 
last general election, has functioned successfully. On this 
occasion, about 104 million Indian citizens cast their votes 
without any untoward incident to mar its poacelalnees)< or 


"any well-grounded vomplaint-egainstits fairness. —— - 


The voters have elected to the Ceniral and State - 
Legislatures men and women who, they are confident, will 
ensure to them the full enjoyment of their political, social 
and economic rights. And there is little doubt that if 
their representatives discharge their duty - conscientiously, 
they will act as leaders at these levels. We have also to 
remember that the establishment of Panchayets as Local 
Self-Government units has resulted in the emergence of 
leaders at even the lowest levels of our corporate life. 


As observed previously, we -bave accepted the ideal: 


of turning India into a Welfare State and the party now 
in office is pledged to it. And from what has already been 
done by it in this direction as well as from the plahs it 
has made to improve the condition of the people, the 
legitimate inference one can draw is that it is determined 
to reach the goal it has set itself. If, unfortunately, 
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theré is any appreciable slackening in its efforts, it will 

have to reckon with the common man who is gradually 

coming to realise the power he enjoys and the influence 

he -can. exert on public affairs under democracy at all 

levels. The different steps taken so far have tended to 

improve his standard of living. But like the tiger which 

has once tasted blood, he will not be content. whh what. 
little he has received but will continue to demand more and 

more from Government ; or ‘it can be described in another. 
way as the case of little Oliver ‘‘asking for more’: If - 
those in charge of the administration do not, on their own 

initiative, strive their hardest to give him more amenities 

they will have to either do so under compulsion or to 

make way for others prepared to carry out the-mandate 

of the people. : 

If. what has been said just now is a correct assessment 
of the situation and, if indeed, the attainment of our 
ideal of turning India into a Welfare State will either 
be the result of a voluntary co-operative effort or forced 
on us by popular wiil, it is no less true that, with a gradual 
expansion in the beneficent activities of the State, there 
must be a corresponding increase.in the number of leaders 
at all levels..:-From this it follows that we must from 
now on not only depend on the present agencies for creating 
leadership but also deliberately find out new ones to meet 
the larger needs of the future. 

Herein comes the: function of the University in a 
Weifare State. i 

There can be little doubt that, with necessary modi- 
fications and improvements in the Primary aad Secondary 
systems of education, we may legitimately look forward 
to the emergence of leaders at the lower levels. A thought . 
which has exercised my mind -for quite some time ıs 
whether Universities in general and our Alma Maler in 
particular, can make any contribution in this direction, 
The question is whether in addition to the inescapable and 
intrinsic duty of this University of ours in the matter of 
advancement and dissemination of pure learning, it cannot 
also take on itself the task of encouraging the emergence 
of leadership among its alumni. 

* * i * E 
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It is undeniable that one of ihe functions which 
Universities are expected to perform in a democratic sociely 
is to discover and train an intellectual elite drawn from 
all sections of the people which can assume a part, probably 
a large part, of the responsibility for providing leadership 
in all walks of life. As talent is not the monopoly of 
any particular religious, social or economic group, it follows 
that its search should be conducted over as wide an area 
a3 possible, that is to say, the benefits of a University 
education should be made available to as large a number 
as possible, as also that the doors of Universities should 
not be closed to talent because of its inability to meet the 
cost involved. 

In the matter of democratising higher education, we 
might remember that in this state as against a population 
of 25 million, there were last year 11,162 students study- 
ing for the Bechelor’s degree and 1,892 students studying 
for the Master’s degree—total 13,054. There was thus 
one University student for every 1,923 souls in West Bengal. 

Just before the Second World War, there were in 
Great Britain about 59,000 full-time University students 
in a population of 45 million, the proportion being one 
University Student for every 900 men and women. It 
is understood that today the number of full-time University 
students has risen to 90,000, the poportion of University - 

. students to the population being 1 to 450. It also appears 
that in the United States of America one out of every 100 
persons is a University student. 


We not only lag far behind the U. S. A. and Great 
Britain in the matter of popularising higher education 
but we have such a limited number of courses of study 

. that many of our talented young men and young women 
do not find adequate facilities for the kind of training 
for which they have an aptitude and which would benefit 
them and, through them, their country most. 


Before proceeding further, it has to be stated here 
that however great our desire to  popularise University 
education, neither India nor, for the matter of that, even 
the wealthiest country in the world can afford to provide 
necessary facilities at the disposal of every one, fit and unfit, 
who seeks it. It has, therefore, been suggested that 
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where the “seats”? are limited, they should be competed 
for. This has been objected io on the ground that open 
competitive examinations are not the ideal way of selection 
because what has been called ‘‘examination nerves" 
handicap some, while efficient cramming assits those who 
are in a position to pay for it, As against this, if should be 
remembered that where the number of places is limited, 
this method of selection in spite of its drawbacks is probably 
superior from the standpoint of the interests of the country - 
to one based exclusively or even largely on the financial 
standing of the parent or guardian. 


* * * * * 


A criticism very often levelled against our Alma Mater 
is that it has encouraged the spread of higher education, 
without due regard for our actual requirements, in such 
a way that it has reached people not qualified to benefit 
from it. One of the undesirable results of this cheapening, 
so-called, of higher education, it is contended, has been 
that today we have on our hands very large numbers 
of unemployed and unemployable graduates. They are 
suffering from a sense of frustration and some at least 
among them are becoming trouble-makers and otherwise 
focal points for radiating discontent. It has, therefore, 
been held that the system of University education now 
in vogue is utterly worthless and that it is desirable to 
curtail existing facilities for higher education. 


To my mind this problem has arisen mainly because 
our curricula are limited in number with the result that 
while we have large numbers of University men qualified 
to undertake successfully certain kinds of work, we have ` 
few or none qualified to engage in other kinds of work. 
The obvious remedy for this state of affairs is the framing 
of new courses of study which will enable our graduates 
to qualify themselves for new openings. Times: have 
changed, and our University must take note of the different 
avenues of useful and lucrative employment which were 
unknown to its alumni two generations ago. 


Hundreds of years ago, a great philosopher observed that 
any vital system of education must be planned in such 
a manner as ‘to conform to the existing social structure. 
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As society can never be static, it follows that any living 
system of education must constantly adapt itself to 
changing conditions. To put it in a different way, we 
must try to instil new ideas and ideals into our system 
of education and give them a practical shape in accordance 
with the needs of the present times. It cannot be denied 
that, from this point of view, we are open to criticism. 

It will be readily admitted that the two Western 
Countries referred to earlier are highly advanced, at least 
partly because of the spread of education in general and 
of higher education in particular among all social and 
economie groups. . To suggest that Free India, which 
is planning to turn itself into a progressive country, has 
too much of University education is looking at things from 
the wrong angle. 

Let us not forget that, in spite of many defects, this 
University, like its sisters, has, on the whole, a splendid 
record of service and achievement to its credit. It has 
spread light and learning among a section of the people 
and has produced many efficient and honest administrators 
as well as scholars, scientists, ete., who have achieved 
international reputation in their respective spheres of work. 
It has further been the training ground of leaders in many 
walks of our national life. I therefore maintain that 
though certain things may have to be dropped, there are 
many other things in the present system of higher 
education which, though old, will still be found useful 
with necessary modifications here and there. These must 
be supplemented, however, as already stated, by new 
courses of study to meet present-day needs. 


* * * * toc 


It is obvious that higher education as a means of 
training future leaders of our: country cannot always be 
placed within easy reach of the poor aud talented youth 
by merely arranging to impart it to. larger numbers and 
materialy adding io existing courses of study. This by 
itself may lead to the exploitation of these facilities by 
such second or even third rate students as are in 2 position 
to meet the necessary expeuses. Talented people have to 
be pieked out and assisted so that when fully trained, they 
may be an asset to societyeand to the country. 
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Different countries have adopted different methods for 
discovering and training an intellectual elite drawn from 
every level of their society thus enabling poverty-stricken 
but gifted students to enjoy. the advantages no less than 
the delights of a University education. $ 

From a Professor of a Scandanavian University who 
was kind enough to call on me, I learnt that the prevalent 
method of assisting poor but. promising students in his 
country was for the banks ‘to advance them loans after 
proper investigation and subject to certain safeguards for 
repayment in case of death or deliberate dishonesty. The 
student is expected to repay his debt by the'time he reaches 
middle age. The obvious criticism of this system, no 
doubt admirable in its way, is that it mortgages the 
future to meet the needs of the present, 


In America, the method in vogue is for the- student 
to ''work'" bis way through his University by earning 
money in some part-time job. One of my pupils got his 
Master’s and after that his Doctor’s degree in one of the 
State Universities by doing part-time work as s waiter 
and then as a canvasser of cosmetics and toilet articles, 
books and appliances for lessening the burden of running 
a household. I understand that there is an agency which 
without charging any fee, recommends hundreds of 
students of the Harvard University as chauffers, house- 
cleaners, gardeners, etc. While admirable as a highly 
practical method of encouraging self-reliance, it cannot 
be denied that it robs the student of much of the time 
which he might otherwise have profitably spent on his 


studies. 


Under the system. adopted in the United Kingdom, a 
boy or a girl at about the age of 18 can win a scholarship 
to a University. Some of these scholarships are provided 
by the Universities themselves. In Oxford, Cambridge 
and London, they are provided by the colleges of the 
Universities. Others are provided by thé State, the local 
education authorities and voluntary bodies and funds. 
The aggregate number of these scholarships, grants, ete:, 
is very large and. explains the high percentage of assisted 
students in the British Universities, meaning students 
who are able to enrol themselves as University students 
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only because they are recipients of financial assistance 
in the shape of scholarships or grants and who wouid have 


been compelled to go without University education 
without it. 


_ I was greatly interested to learn that the 13th century 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are not the 
‘aristocratic’ preserves I had imagined them to be, nor 
are their students mainly recruited from the upper classes 

` of the United Kingdom. From a report for the academic . 
year 1934-85, it appears that approximately 42 per cent. 
of the students in the British Universities were ''assisted 
students’. What is still more noteworthy is that the 
percentage of assisted students in the so-called aristocratic 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in that year was 
higher still, being 43°4. 


In a recent pamphlet on British Universities written by 
Sir Ernest Barker who started life as a  lecturer-tutor 
in History at Oxford, moved to London as Principal 
of King's College and ended as Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Cambridge, we find that by 
1949, the percentage of assisted students was 68 for all 
the British Universities, while it was as high as 82 for 
the two supposedly most exclusive Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


In West Bengal today out of the 11,162 young people 
studying for the Bachelor’s degree about 4 per cent. are 
receiving either stipends or scholarships ranging in value 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 6 per month, while out of 1,892 students 
studying for the Master’s degree about 21 per cént. are 
enjoying stipends and scholarships ranging in value from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 10 per month. These figures do not take 
into ‘account stipends and scholarships set apart ‘for 
‘students coming from the Anglo-Indian and the Muslim 
communities and those belonging to the Scheduled Castes, 
the Scheduled Tribes and other Backward classes. It 
is only fair to add that there might be a few more. 
scholarships or stipends or both which have not been 
taken into account, but they are not likely to make 
anything like a marked difference in the percentages given 
above. 
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When we look at these figurés, the two things which 
call for comment are the meagre percentage of students 
benefited and the general paltriness of the amounts given 
as scholarships and stipends. It is a well-known fact 
that even where financial assistance is obtained from these 
sources, the poor student bas to do a fairly large amount 
of. private teaching work to meet his expenses. It cannot 
therefore be disputed that we require a very large increase 
in both the number and the amount of such scholarships 
and stipends. 

We have to admit that we lag far behind progressive 
countries of the West in this direction as also that if 
we wish to reach the same heights that they have done, 
we should not hesitate to follow the example set by them. 
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Here is an opportunity for those blessed with an abundance ` 


of wealth to contribute to the welfare and prosperity of 
our motherland by creating endowments, the income from 
which would help poverty-striken talented young people 
to obtain University education and in time to develop into 


leaders. 
* * Cox * * 


As matters: stand at present, the influence of our 
Universities has been confined to an infinitesimal minority 
of the people of this country and the vast majority has 
been left untouched. If and when the suggestions I have 
put forward are accepted and given effect to, as I am quite 
sure they will ultimately be, because of steadily increasing 
preassure by the public, the advantages of higher education 
will be reaped largely by the children and wards of those 
who appreciate its benefits and are prepared to undergo 
hardships io impart it to them. Even so, there will be 
little direct contact between the Universities and the 
masses of our people. 

Whatever may have been the reasons for this state of 
affairs in the past, it cannot be allowed to remain so in 
the changed circumstances .of our country and in view of 
the new requirements of our national life. Henceforth, 
our Universities must not remain content with educating 


a small number of ‘people who come to them ; they must. 


go out of their lecture halls and. laboratories to bring the 


advantages and blessings of higher educgtion to the millions. 
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of our countrymen and countrywomen who would not 
normally come to the Universities. Our Universities must 
play their role in the field of adult education ; they must 
take their share of the responsibility of educating the adult 
men and women in whose hands the desiiny of our young 

: democracy rests in a sense much more.real and vital than 
many of us realise. In this connection I cannot help 
remembering the pari that British Universities have played 
in the United Kingdom in this particular direction. 


It was towards the close of the nineteenth century 
that various organisations were brought into existence in 
Britain with the primary object of enabling working men 
and women tn read, write and cipher— stage which we 
have not yet outgrown. As the movement went on from 

' strength to strength and as its leaders came to realise 
the wide diffusion of talent among the taught, they thought 
of doing something to provide facilities for higher education 

_ for those having the requisite talent. 

The first step was taken in this direction by^ the 
University of Cambridge which began to provide University 
Extension Lectures and Courses for popular audiences in 
1873. London in 1876 and Oxford in 1878 followed suit 
and as the more modern British Universities, such 
‘as Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Nottingham, 
Reading, etc., came into being, tbey also made their 
contributions to the same end with the result that today 
every University has what is called an Extra-Mural 
Department or a Committee to organise extension work 
in the area from which it draws its students who, being 
employed in or close to the locality where the University 
ig situated, have to rely upon it for such facility for higher 
studies. , 

These Universities ate not only carrying University 
lectures but also the very excellent University method of 
‘the tutorial class to adult students who, while owing. 
allegiance thereto must, nonetheless, spend the major 
part of their energies in the business of earning their living.: 

‘The importance and magnitude of this work have come 
to be considered so great that today a problem these 
Universities bave to face is how far they should expand 
it and, if they decide to do so, whether the task should 
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be done through a special -»staff recruited for the purpose 
or whether they should rely upon their own ordinary 
general staff. 


The increasing demand for this type of education may 
be inferred from the fact that, whereas in the years 
immediately preceding the Second World War the number 
of students taking organised courses in liberal adult 
education ranged from 50,000 to 60,000, according to a 
recent report of the British Ministry of Education, in 
the period 1949-51, it ranged from 1,50,000 to 1,60,000, 
This conclusively proves that, in the language of the 
Report, since the war ‘‘a large new section of the adult 
population of Britain decided to devote a part of its leisure 
time to systematic self-education.” j 


Though a majority of the tutors are people who give 
their part-time services to this work, there is a growing 
body of teachers in the Universities who are whole-time 
workers in this particular field. As tbe importance of 
their work and that of the departments to which they 
belong are being more generally recognised, their status is 
tending to approximate more closely to that of their 
colleagues on the ‘general staff of the Universities, one 
proof of it being increases in their salaries granted from 
1951. : 

The.part played by the British Universities through 
the Extra-Müral Departments in adult education has 
indeed been remarkable and it constitutes a glorious chapter 
in the history of that country. The tutorial class move- 
ment set a pattern to all adult education efforts in Britain 
‘and provided for them high standards of achievement. 
This pattern and these standards have influenced the social, 
cultural and political life of the country to a very great 
extent. 

Initiated originally for the moral and material improve- 
ment of the ‘‘working classes" who had only a rudimentary 
kind of elementary education to serve as the basis of 
further education, the tutorial classes soon came to be 
sought as a means for social advancement no less than 
for the cultural value of the general education they provided. 
People who could never go to the Universities would 
obtain through these classes. a type of education which 
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did not compare unfavourably with the type provided within 
the walls of the Universities. In fact, the tutorial classes 
have been rightly described as Universities outside their 
walls. They have been instrumental in diffusing the 
influence of University education far more widely than 
what the limited number of students taking internal courses 
in the Universities could ever hope to do. 

The effect of all this on the social and cultural life 
of Britain has been remarkable. It has contributed in 
a large measure to th» unification of Iinglish society and 
has enabled what for want of a better word I would call 
English culture to be much more broadbased than it had 
ever been before. Further, it has given a tone and a 
certain- stability to English democracy and has otherwise 
made it a living reality. 

Indeed, the tutorial class system came to England at 
a critical period of her history. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, England had definitely and fully 
accepted the new pattern of an industrial civilisation. A 
new ‘democracy was emerging. What England needed at 
this juncture of her national life was a cementing social 
process, and intellectual and spiritual leaven, which could 
give unity to her social, structure, which could speed up 
the progress of democracy and which could raise the level 
of the culture of her people sufficiently to make democracy ` 
a living force. The tutorial class movement provided 
that cementing ingredient and that intellectual and spiritual 
leaven. ; ; 

Today our needs are almost precisely those which the 
tutorial class movement sought to fulfil and fulfilled in 
the social, -cultural and political life of England in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. India today is 
politically united. We have adopted a democratic cons- 
titution of our country. A well-planned programme of 
industrialisation is rapidly changing the face of our country 
and also the socio-economic structure of our life. New 
problems consequent on these active forces are emerging 
and, unless they are tackled from the beginning, may well 
disrupt our entire national life. For in spite of the achieve. 
ment of some sort of political unity, our people are yet - 
far from being socialy and culturally unified. "There is 
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much of stratification both in our social and cuitural 
growth and, equally, much lack of coherence. Tho general 
level of education and culture among our masses is so 
low that democracy cannot function effectively in this 
kind of rarefied atmosphere. Indeed today we badly need 
a leaven and a cementing force, a leaven to raise the 
intellectual standards of our people without which their 
natural intelligence and culture must suffer from frustration, 
and a cementing force, which will hold them together, 
which will help us to remove the stratification that exists 
today and thus bring about the social and cultural integra- 
tion of our people. When that happens, then only shall 

` we be in a position to broadbase our political unity and 
establish a truly democratic social order. 

That leaven, that force, I submit, should come from 
our Universities in the form of the tutorial class and 
University extension movement. 

It will be argued that we are not yet ripe for a 
movement of that nature, that even if we start it, there 
will be no one to take advantage of it. Ina way every 
movement comes ahead of its time and it comes not only 
to fulfil the demands that already exist but also to anticipate 
and create "new demands. I am quite confident that 
if we start the tutorial class movement on the lines 
indicated above, there will be no dearth of people to take 
full advantage of it. 


I am aware that because of the unhappy connection of 
University degrees with jobs in this country, most of our 
young people go to the Universities in search of degrees 
and rot for the sake of education and culture. Happily, 
there are indications that the existing unholy mesalliance 
of degrees with jobs will disappear before long because, 
in the near future, University qualifications will not, I 
understand, bé required for most of the jobs. That is 
as it should be. In that case, I am quite sure there 
will be many people who will continue to seek higher 
education for its own sake and if there is provision for 
such education outside the walls of the Universities, there 
will be no dearth of people to take advantage of it. 

Even as things are today, I do not see why, under 
certain conditions, particular types of tutorial courses 
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should not lead to University degrees. Possession of 
knowledge as shown by the possession of degrees is an 
accepted avenue of social advancement and there is no 
reason why the avenue of extra-mural tutorial courses 
should be closed for such advancement to those who could 
not or, who normally would not go to the Universities. 
Of ‘course, the whole thing will have to bs properly planned 
and organised. The standards of higher education will 
also have to be properly safeguarded. Tutorial classes 
should not be an easy and cheap way of getting a Univer- 
sity degree. I am sure that it is possible for our Univer- ` 
sities to safeguard the interests of higher education and 
yet offer adequate facilities for such education outside 
their walls through their extra-mural departments providing 
various types of tutorial classes and courses.  ' 

May I then conclude this part of my address by calling 
upon our Universities in. general and our Alma Mater in 
particular, to take up this challenge of our times, to extend 
their bounds beyond their walls so as to bestow the 
advantages of higher edudation fo a much larger portion 
of our people than they do at present and thus help to 
lay a broad, strong and abiding foundation for this.young 
democracy of ours ?. i 

3 è E T 

Fellow Graduates, the academic career ends with most 
of you today and probably you have already started 
thinking about earning your bread.. While wishing each 
and everyone of you every success and happiness in your 
efforts to win prosperity, I feel it my duty to remind you 
that the éducation and training you' have received and . 
which will be very largely responsible for whatever success 
you achieve during the rest of your lives has come to you 
as a. gift, for nearly 40 per cent. of the expenses of 
educating you has been contributed by people who, ‘them- 
selves poor and ignorant, have done so without being aware 
of it. 

Circumstanced as we are today, I am not quite sure 
whether these people would have willingly agreed to sub- 
sidise your University education, seeing that so many among 
them are practically shut out from the benefits of even 
elementary education, „And if the education you have 
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Naka, at least partly at their expense, is for ihe securing 
`- of personal ends only, à time may come when, ‘with keener 
awareness of the failure of duty towards, them on your. 
l part, yout children and grandchildren will no longer. be 
permitted to enjoy ‘the adyantages ‘we of the ‘past and you 
, of the present generation have been enjoying. 

While I ‘cannot say conscieritiously that we of the older .' 
generation have always thought of our .indebtedness to 
our countrymen in the way I am putting it to you, I 
would, for your own sake and for the sake of succeeding 
generations, ask you to regard your education not so much 
in the light of a spontaneous and cheerful gift as 
of a debt which it is your duty to discharge even though 
the lender is.not in a position to enforce his rights į ina 
court of law. 


In view of the many difficulties which face the masses 
today, our major task is, in the first instance, to alleviate 
and, later on, io remove them. This can be/done easily 
if we not only participate in the work of national recon- 
struction but also arouse and release their latent enthusiasm. 
Tt is not everyone who is blessed abundantly with the 
good things of life and hence service of the masses through 
the giving away of wealth may not be possible for most 
of, you. But @ven the poorest of the poor among those 
who aspire to leadership can spend some of his time and’ 
energy in relieving the distress we see everywhere round 
us. ‘Only when through personal sérvice we have won the 
confidence of the common'man can we hope to rouse his 
- enthusiasm arid to secure his co-operation.  ' 


. A temptation to which. we are prone to succumb is that 
of assuming that, as leaders, our work ends with giving 
directions and passing orders to be carried out by those 
whom we wrongly : regard as our inferiors. "Thé true leader 
in this work of national reconstruction is he who will set 
an example io his co-workers whom he must regard as 
equal to himself in every way. 

On one occasion a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna told his 
Guru how grieved he felt that, after spending his. wealth — 
and giving his labour, he had failed in doing any good 
to’ the people he had sought to serve. He was cross. 
examined by the Master as to the motives underlying his 
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„activities and had to admit that his desire to serve had 


been tainted by vanity "and the itch to stand well in the 
opinion of' the publie. It. was then ‘that the Saint gave 
his advice in the form of a parable. . ‘Before an operation, 
the. surgeon, said Sri Ramakrishna, disinfects his hands 


‘and also such instruments as he expects to use. Those 


who want to serve the masses must similatly drive ‘out 


" „of themselves each and every selfish thought. As the 


extent of their work increases, they will find such delight 
in it that all selfish thoughts will disappear. This is a 


-lesson which might be kept in mind by those desirous of 


participating in the work of national reconstruction. 


At 78, I am old enough to know that it would be foolish- .. 


ness on my part to assume that everyone of the graduates 


I am appealing to will take up this task. I shall, however, 


feel quite happy.if there is adequate response from 
even one of them. When very large numbers of his 
followers feli depressed by the apparent lack of success 
of their efforts, did not Gandhiji say, * Even a single lamp 
dispels the deepest darkness ?'' ' 
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Round the World ` > 


The Making of a President |^" 


Passage from Log Cabin to White House is notas noticeable in the 
twentieth century U.S.A. as in the previous century. Neither the two 
Roosevelts nor their successors were of humble origin. But Herbert 
Hoover who was President from 1929 to 1938 had an early upbringing 
which is not very much different from that of either Abraham Lincoln or 
James Gartield. A year ago Hollis and Carter published the first volume 
of The Miotaoirg of Herbert Hoover. In this autobiography the former 
President lias given a vivid piebure of his early years. Born in 1874 in 
a humble family “in’-West Branch, Iowa, Hoover lost his father at the 
age of 6 and his mother at the age of 8. The father who died at the early 
age of 84 started life as a blacksmith and owned a blacksmith shop. 
Later, however, he established a businéss‘of his own in farm implements, 
Tt was certainly very probable that he would have earned a respectable 
income from this business. But he died too éarly leaving only $1000 which 
was derived from his Life Insurance Policy, This money was not spent 
by his wife who survived him only for two years. During this period she 
undertook work on her own account and mimtened her three children 
through her earnings. 


When at the age of 8 Hoover became an orphan, his relatives came 
to nis rescue. At first he was taken into the family of a paternal uncle 
and from there the responsibility of bringing him up was taken by a 
maternal uncle. He had consequently to be removed to the Oregon State 
where this. uncle was a country doctor. He was here admitted to school 
and had an opportunity of prosecuting his studies. But simultaneously 
he worked both for purposes of the family as also for earning some money 
on his own account. He had been born in agricultural surroundings and 
had been accustomed to farm life from birth. It may be stated in this 
‘connection that farm life in the United States of America in the nineteenth 
century was far different from what it is today. At that time in a farm, 
people had not only to do the ploughing and rear agricultural produce 
but had also to prepare other necessaries of life which at the present time 
their successors happen to buy ready-made in the market. In any event 
while staying with his maternal uncle, Hoover during summer vacations 
procured for himself jobs in agricultural farms. On one occasion he 
worked for two months on weeding onions for 50 cents a day and board. 
At the end of the period he had $80 in his pocket, — 
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Later, his uncle set up a business of Ladd Settlement at Balemand 
Hoover was appointed ah office boy. In this capacity he drew a salary 
ranging from 15 to 20 dollars a.month. He was also on intimate terms 
' with the office book-keeper and learnt from him the science of keeping 
books. At Salem there was a Business School which Hoover joined and 
there he picked up knowledge of Algebra, Geometry and Arithmetic. He 
was also initiated for, the first time to the works of Dickens and Scott. 
In this manner Hoover passed his childhood and became adolescent. His 
eduéation was, of course, still defective. But he had already got acquain- 
tance with the world and: received stimulus for further education parti- 
cularly in the field of' engineering. It was his ambition to adopt this as 
his future vocation. At that time the Stanford ‘University was established 
and Hoover found it possible through the good offices of a friend not 
only to get admission to this University but also to secure opportunities 
for working his way up. Geology and Mining:became tbe main subjects 
on which he concentrated. It is true that he bad ample time to devote 
to sports and among the students he was recognised as an excellent’ 
organiser of games. But simultaneously he had to work as well so that 
he might supplement $500 which he. „had received as a share from his 
father’s Life Insurance and might not bé in debt during his college career. 

At last he graduated from this University as a Mining Engineer. But 
jobs were scarce and he found it difficult to secure a suitablé’ one imme- 
diately. To earn something for keeping himself alive was absolutely 
essential. So though a qualified enginéer, he was constrained to undertake 
the job of a common worker in a mine on 2 dollars a day. Hours here were 
long. He had to work 10 hours a day in night shifts and on Sundays also. 
Fortunately he had not to go through this drudgery for long and an oppor- 
tunity for more responsible work came at last in a strange way. He 
had a letter of introduction to an outstanding engineer at San Francisco. 
The latter, however, told him that days were lean and no post was vacant 
where he might be suitably employed. He only casually suggested 
that there was a clerk’s post in his office which alone was vacant. . But 
as it would not be suitable to Hoover he was nob offering it to him. 
Hoover, however, showed his enthusiastic willingness to accept that 
job and referred in this connection to his knowledge of typewriting. 
He was taken in in this humble capacity, But very soon other suitable’ 
openings came handy. From this time onward he was never in want 
of a job. He had no longer to seek one. Rather jobs came to him. The 
invitation of Bewick, Moreing & Co., asking him to join their firm as 
Mining Engineer in charge of their mines in Australia was a great land- 
mark in Hoover's life. From this time onward he was a big guy. 

From the records given above it will be patent to all readers that 
though Hoover was not born ina log cabin, his early life was as humble 
as that of the humblest man in the country and whatever laurels he 
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acquired later in life were, all his own making. The life of Hoover should 
be always an inspiration to those:born in lowly sorroundings. , 

The fall of Beria : 
T 

A writer in the autumn "issue of Interndtional Journal gives his . 
own reading of the causes and ;cireumtaaces which led to the downfall 
of Berja, It need not be emphasised here that,both:Beria and Maleakov 
were regarded by Stalin as not’ only the most loyal of: his -supporters 
but as the two most effective instruments for carrying out his policy. 
and mission assthe dictator of the Soviet Union. It is curious, however, 
that soon after Stalin!& death Beria and Malenkov became identified 
with the policy of appeasing those who wanted to reform and even change 
the Stalinist system. There was a demand for the replacement of the 
old monolithic Government by a system in which no particular individual 
would have the final authority. The Government was henceforward to 
be a Government by a group or a Committee. Secondly, there was a 
demand for the loosening of centralised control over the cultural affairs of 
the country, represented for" instance by the Soviet Theatre. Those 
running it should be allowed’ to manage its affairs in their own way 
and according to their own lead and light without being hampered by 
interference of the Government. The control of the political police 
should also be considerably modified so as to allow the people to enjoy more 
personal freedom. In non-Russian Union Republics like Ukraine and 
Georgia there was too much control exercised by Russian chauvinists 
and the policy pursued there was one of aggressive Russification. 
There was a demand that this policy should now be changed and these 
component units should have opportunity of development according to 
their own linguistic and other traditions. 

Both Beria and Malenkov yielded considerably to this demand. 
Even the control of the political police was loosened and what is more 
at the altar of this new policy of appeasement the prestige of this body 
was sacrificed. The Kremlin doctors who had been taken into custody on 
the alleged ground of committing heinous offences were set free and 
people were allowed to talk about the activities of the police not being 
above board. The Stalinist policy of Russification was also largely 
abandoned and Great Russian chauvinists who had. held sway in the 
different outlying Union Republics had to pack up and local men were put 
in charge of the public activities of these units. In non-Russian 
countries behind the iron curtain also the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was changed. In Hast Prussia for instance the military were 
withdrawn and a civil High Commissioner was appointed. For about 
four months in fact after the death of Stalin, his tried policy was reversed 
and liberalism was in the ascendant at the Kremlin. This new policy was 
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adopted and carried tÉroügh " in tho teeth of the opposition of Moiotov and 
other Stalinist dié-hards. 

This sudden departure from the old line and the adoption of a liberal 
policy did not, however, produce satisfactory results. In the home front 
labour discipline was considerably slackéned and industry suffered. Collec- 
tive farms did not work as they were expected to do and lagged behind in 
food deliveries. In Hast Prussia again the Germans taking advantage of 
the withdrawal of the military government and the introduction of a mild 
regime tried to burst all bonds and set up a revolt. *.: 

The incidents in Hast Prussia particularly rallied the abpa against 
the new policy which had been pursued almost unhampered for four 
months. The ¿police "Brganisaion — had not forgiven Beria for his throwing 
i& overboard in “regard to the cases of ‘the Kremlin doctots. He had 
been chief of the police for man} years during the:regime of Stalin and was 
certainly identified with all its activities during the whole period. In view 
of this, his sudden volte-face came as an act of strange behaviour towards 
his subordinates. They did not forgive him for his trying to break their 
‘morale, by setting free the doctors whom they had incriminated and placed 
behind prison-bars. Nor did they relish his encouragement of the people 
in feeling” free and independent of the political police. ‘There was 
revulsion of feeling against Beria in other quarters as well and in all 
circles the responsibility for the untoward incident was chiefly fastened 
upon his shoulders, Malenkov must have, of course, identified himself 
with Beria in this new liberal adventure. But when he found that 
there was nothing but universal derision for this new policy and a demand 
for the revival of Stalinism, he in his own interest had not only to 
give up his former associate but to declare him as solely responsible 
for the deviation that had occurred from Stalinist system. The 
writer seems to suggest that Malenkov who was no less guilty than 
Beria in adopting the liberal policy could save himself only by throwing 
-Beria to the wolves. This interpretation of events in the Soviet Union 
may contain a large element of truth. It need not, however, be accepted 
all along the line. Our knowledge of what took place in the Soviet Union 
after Stalin’s death is stilt too meagre. The situation must have been 
more than complex and it is not likely to be explained as simply as the 
writer wants to explain it. 


Apartheid oe 


< We have written in Em eolumns on different occasions about the 
apartheid which the »Nationalist Government of South Africa has been at 
pains to practise. It is true that the attitude of the previous Govern- 
ment there towards the coloured population was almost as bad as that 
of the Ministry of Dr. Malan. But the Nationalists since their accession to 
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power in 1948 have done their best to evolve-a theory on which they mught 
base their practice. They have tried to point’ oùt more than once that their 
efforts to segregate the coloured population did not indicate white selfish- 
ness. On the contrary they trotted out the argument that it was really in 
the interests of both white and coloured population that they should live 
separately in different areas without having any association with each 
other. In this way both might develop in their own way unhampered by 
the reaction of thescivilization of one on the other. 

In this connection’ dt may be stated that apartheid is of two kinds— 
1l. idealistic apartheid, 2.  praotieal apartheid. By  idealistie 
apartheid it is meant that there should be complete separation of the white 
and non-white races. The two must live in "widely separated areas 
without having anything to do, with ‘each other. Practical apartheid 
on the other hand means that segregation should be practised only. where 
possible. There ‘may be fields of work where contact between whites and 
faon- whites may not be avoided. There was no reason why in such fields 
also there should be separation. Many African intellectuals and leaders - 
of the Dutch Reformed: Church are believers in idealistic apartheid. - 


This would show to what extent the virus of race prejudice hds been. . 


active in South Africa.  Intellectuals in other countries are as a rule 
liberal. But in South Africa apartheid has got hold of their imagination 
a8 well. Leaders of the Chureh are also expected every where to be humane 
in outlook. and to be more capable of practising Christian love and charity. 
But in South Africa their imagination also has been warped by the virus 
of race prejudice. : 

In South Afriea total population would be near about 12 million, 
of which eight million are Bantoos and the Europeans only two and a half 
million. Of the eight million Bantoos 8 million live in Native Reserves, 
the remaining 5 million being distributed in territories which are also 
inhabited by the whites. In other words if idealistic apartheid is 
practised, the five million Bantoos, who live in mixed areas, will have | 
to be transferred to the Native Reserves. Already, however, these 
Reserves are not regarded as sufficient for even the three million people 
who live there. Consequently when five million additonal people aré 
thrown into them, we can very well imagine the condition of things it will 
creste- Unfortunately this principle of apartheid which the South 
African white people are now glorifying has not been attacked with as 
much vehemence by people of democratic c-untries in the West as it 
deserves. In fact it is, a matter of deep regret that Dr. Malan and his 
supporters have too many ‘active admirers in Europe and am ; 
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iepiems and Blotices of Books 


King Fishers Catch Fire—By Bau Godden, Macmillan & Co., Lid. 
1953. 


Miss Godden, author of this novel about Kashmir life, spent many 
years In India and her chief experiences are associated with a ballet school: 
in Caléutta and a farm on a high altitude in Kashmir. * 


The novel under review, has the merit of a tale clearly told. ` The 
interest gathers as the author approaches the middie of the narrative—the 
Dilkhush scenes are those that have the most reality. The little house in 
a picturesque mountain scenery that Sophie turns into a charming abode, . 
becomes the object of endless curiosity among the poor villagers, some 
of whom-make a little ‘money by supplying provisions to the eccentric 
English lady who comes to stay in their midst. Nabir, Sultan, the Pundit, 
are among the characters most successfully sketched. One of the inter- 

` esting things in the story is an account of the effect of Charras or love 
drink, secretly administered to.Sophié. The author has described Indian 
life with sympathy. She is fully acquainted with its seamy side but -does 
not take a harsh view of it as she’ might well have done, being a foreignér. 
She is also not concerned with technical questions relating to the form of 
the novel and uses the traditional methods. For describing the Himalayas 
and the simple people living in the. valleys, this old-fashioned manner’ 
appears-to be entirely satisfactory. " i 

John Galsworthy—By R. H. Mottram (Writers and their Work: No. | 
88) Published for the British Council by Longmans, Green & Qo. Two . 
Shillings. ; ka i 

This short study of Galsworthy does not aim at any fundamenta] 


revaluation. Mr. Mottram’s abtitude is friendly and sympathetic. . He de: à 


not ready to see Galsworthy, in the light of criticism such as Edwin Muir 
has suggested—namely that the Forsyte Saga, the supposed keystone of 
his literary immortality, is hardly better than the ephemeral period 
novel where the novelist functions as historian,’ forgetting that the 
novel is a form of art having its own set of obligations on the practitioner 
which are quite different from those of the historian. Mr. Mottram points 
out the religious element in Galsworthy’s character, apt to be missed by 
those who only know that Galsworthy was not married in the church nor 
buried in consecrated ground. The little book is valuable because the 
method followed here is concrete: the reader will have the advantage of 
knowing most of the important facts about Galsworthy’s literary career 
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along with a summary of his novels and dramas. Mr. Mottram has in- 
directly suggested the defect of a chronicler of contemporary life at too 
close quarters by remarks on ‘The Freelands,' a novel, which he admits, 
has suffered seriously because of the changes in England in the life of the 
agricultural labourer. Mr. Mottram evidently did not intend to show 
Galsworthy in the manner Virginia Woolf proposed who very severely 
condemned his materialism along with. that of Bennett and Wells. Mr. 
Mottram is himself a distinguished. novelist and as author of “ The Spanish 


. Farm Trilogy ” (1914-18) and ‘‘ Three Personal Records of the War," he 


is likely to enjoy.an enduring fame. The little introduction to Galsworthy 
which he has written will be immensely profitable to a student who has 
not had the opportunity of reading Galsworthy’s fiction and drama carefully. 


P l Sri C, BEN. 


Aneurin Bevan: A Biography-—By Vincent Brome. Tongmens Green 


` & Company, 1958. Pp. 244. 15 s. 


Born in & mining village called Tredegar in Wales i in 1897 in a family 


_ of miners, Bevan has come along way both to fame and power. It is 


true that during the childhood and adolescence of Bevan, his family was 
not as poorly off as many mining families happened to be towards the. 
close of Queen Victoria’s reign. His father’s earnings were to a great 
extent reinforced by those of his uncles who shared the house and the 
family expenses. But all the same his mother had to count every penny 
that was spent. In these circumstances it was possible for young Bevan 
to get schooling for a few years. But it was impossible that he should go 
higher up. In fact while still a boy he had to hire himself out as a mmer. 
But self-education came easily to the members of Bevan’s family: His 
ather was known among his fellow workers as something of a scholar. 
I6 was consequently in line with family traditions that Bevan also should 


spend his leisure hours in pouring over books and magazines. , 


Just as this reading gradually opened the mind of young Bevan and 
developed his intellectual power, so also it roused in him a spirit of revolt 
against the conditions under which the miners had to work. His natural 
agitational mind was turned against the Iron and Coal Company for the 
improvement of the conditions of service of its workers. This made him 
black-listed so,far as the Company was concerned ‘and he became un- 
employed for quite a long time. S 


Although born in a working class family and engaged at first in agi- 
tation against the Company in whose mines he was employed, his later 
career was not bound up with the trade union movement. It was as an 
intellectual socialist that he built up his political career. In this connec- 
tion it should be emphasised that in his boyhood he was put down as a 
confirmed stammerer. Because of this defect many people though’ that 
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i& would be impossible for him to become a politician. But by sheer 
perseverence Bevan found it possible to overcome this defect. In fact 
his efforts in this regard were as persistent and as effective as they wera 
in the case of Demosthenes of old. Again, the education which he gave 
himself was certainly not sufficient for his career as an intellectual soeia- . 
list. He.was, however, helped in his quest for further knowledge and 
training by a scholarship given to him by the South Wales Miners’- Federa- 
tion for studying at the Labour College in London. The scholarship 
was tenable for two years and these two years Bevan utilised to the full 
by way of reading widely, thinking deeply and broadening his outlook to 
8 considerable extent. This Labour College in London was not a place 
of luxury. Here the scholars were not only to listen to lectures and read 
in other hours but also to clean the floor, dust the furniture and -do other 
manual duties. The food was frugal but not unwholesome. By this stay at 
the Labour College in London Bevan had a new world opened to him. He, 
of course, returned after two years to his village in Wales but very soon be- 
came engaged in local elections to the Urban District Council. He himself 
became a candidate and won a seat on the Council; The former black- 
listed miner had now an opportunity of sitting side by side and brushing 
shoulders with the traditional councillors. This election was an important 
step in the ladder of his political rise. The next step was taken in 1929 
when he was returned to the House of Commons by the Ebbw Vale consti- 
tuency in Wales. 

: Far away from Wales in Scotland another person born in similar 
surroundings of working class parents was also developing a political career 
under socialist banner. She was Miss Jennie Lee, married to Mr. Bevan 
in 1934. Born in 1904 (seven years after Bevan’s birth) Miss Lee had 
a brilliant career in a school in which she had been placed by her self- 
sacrificing parents. So excellent in fact were the results of her study in 
this school that the parents decided to send her up to the University at 

` Edinburgh. Itis true she had to fight much against poverty. But just 
as she imbibed there the new spirit of socialism and gradually became 
affiliated to the Independent Labour Party so also she pursued her studies 
with enthusiasm and became in time an M.A. and LL.B., of the Edie- 
burgh University. She was also returned to the House of Commons in 
the same year as Bevan got there. It was not unnatural that the two 
should appreciate each other’s qualities and became ultimately united in 
wedlock. The later career of both Bevan and his wife is rather wellknown. 
But it should be emphasised that in 1945 when he was taken into the 
Cabinet by Clement Attlee, the selection was an act of courage on the 
latter’s part. 

It had already been E out that though Bevan had originaily 
begun life as a worker in a mine and though he started his early political 
career as an agitator against conditions of workers imp sed by the Iron 
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and Coal Company, his later political career was entirely outside the trade 
union movement. In fact his outlook was entirely different from that 
of the trade union leaders. What was more, he did not see eye to eye 
with the majority in his party. In 1939 he was an earnest supporter of 
the United Front movement of Sir Stafford Cripps. I6 was wellknown 
that this move resulted in the expulsion of Cripps from the party. During 
the War also when the National Government was in power, he took up 
cudgels on more than one occasion against the activities of the Government 
which included the leaders of his own party. These scirmishes in which 
he was engaged did not enhance his reputation as a strict party man. 
On the other side, however, his ability as a parliamentarian and his capa- 
city for making constructive suggestions were recognised. . His earnestness 
for introducing a socialist society and improving thereby the conditions 
of life of the common people was also patent to everybody. In view of 
this it was statesmanship on the part of Mr. Attlee to include him in the 
Cabinet. Later he was made the Minister of Health. But again occasions 
arose when conflict between him and other leaders of the party came to 
the surface and ho resigned from the Cabinet. Later still, since his party 
has been in opposition, Bevan has very often differed from his colleagues 
and taken a line of his own which has proved rather embarrassing to Attlee 
and those who see eye to eye with him. 


There are many who are great admirers of Bevan and setting him 
down as the future leader of the Labour Party and Prime Minister of 
Britain. It was attributed to, Lloyd George that after listening to his 
maiden speech he:said that Bevan was a future Prime Minister. The’ 
story, however, has been contradicted by Lloyd George's daughter. But 
all the same there are many in the House of Commons and even outside 
this body who find a parallel in the career of Bevan and Churchill and 
think that just as Churchill has ultimately become Prime Minister, so 
Bevan also will attain the same high position. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that but for the emergency of war the old guard of the 
Conservative party would have kept Churchill at arm’s length, Similarly 
it is not unlikely that if normal conditions continue to prevail, Bevan will 
be kept out of the leadership of his Party. In case of an emergency there 
is no knowing as to what would happen. But whatever the political 
future of Bevan may be, there is no doubt about it that he has made his 
mark in politival and parliamentary life and is likely to continue to be an 
important factor of the socialist movement in Britain. 


N. C. Roy. 


` 


Ourselves 


New VICE-CHANCELLOR AND TREASURER 


_We extend a hearty welcome to Dr. Jnanchandra Ghosh and 
Sri Satiechandra Ghosh who have been appointed Vice-chancellor and 
Treasurer respectively of the University of Calcutta under the 
University Act, 1951. 

Dr. J. C. Ghosh, although now coming from outside, is not a 
stranger to this University. He was for a number of years associated 
with this University, first as a distinguished student and then as a 
lecturer under the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Science. It 
is not necessary here to dilate very much upon the details of his career 
and the achievements which are to his credit as an educationist. 
It is. enough to point out that after leaving the Science College at 
Calcutta, he was for more than a decade and a half Professor of 
Chemistry in a sister University in what was then the undivided 
province of Bengal. Thereafter he was invited to become the Director 
of the Institute of Science at Bangalore and in this capacity he laid 
broad and deep the foundation of his reputation as an educational 
administrator. From Bangalore he proceeded to New Delhi and 
became associated with the Departmert of Industry and Supply of the 
Government of India in a highly responsible capacity. At the time 
of his choice as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University he has 
added further to bis reputation by building up the Institute of 
Technology at Kharagpur from scrap to its present stage of develop- 
ment. We have no doubt about it that under his leadership the 
University of Calcutta which will celebrate its centenary three years 
hence will grow from more to more and get back the reputation as a 
centre of learning and research which it enjoyed under the leadership 
of the great founder of its teaching and research faculties. 

Sri Satischandra Ghosh needs no introduction to people who 
may have taken any interest in the affairs of the University. He has 
been connected with it for nearly forty years. He has certainly 
far greater experience of the working of this institution in its different 
branches than anybody else. As a Post-Graduate Lecturer, as 
Secretary to the Post-Graduate Councils, as Inspector of Colieges, as 
University Registrar and in diverse other capacities he has acquired a 
unique knowledge of men and things in the educational sphere of this . 
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. province. As the Secretary to the Advisory Committe which assisted 
.the first Vice-Chancellor in framing the first Statutes, Ordinances and 

Regulations under the Act of 1951, he knows more of the posture of 
, things to come than anybody else. 

Two years ago after he Jaid down the office of the Special 
Officer of the University, the employees of this institution held a 
farewell function. On this occasion the late Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee observed in course of eulogising the services of Sri Ghosh 
to the University that this retirement on his part from the 
University service must not be taken as anything final. ,Sri Ghosh 
lived and moved and had his being in the University. The University 
could not be imagined without him and he could not be pictured 
except in the background of the University. Itis, therefore, very 
much in the fitness of things that with the operation of the new Act 
he has again been associated with the University in a highly 
responsible capacity. His colleagues, friends and associates look 
forward to a happy period of work with him. 


* * * 


CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD AND FUTURE UNIVERSITY 
ORGANISATION 


Some time ago the Central Advisory Board of Tiducation was 
in session at New Delhi. In the absence of the Education Minister, 
Maulana Azad, Professor N. K. Siddhanta presided over the meetings. 
The Board discussed many problems regarding the conduct of higher 
education in this country. With regard to University organi- 
sation it accepted the principle that different University bodies 
should mainly be composed of teachers. But it deprecated the 
principle that the members should be returned by election which may 
involve considerable amount of canvassing and application of those 
electioneering tactics which are so noticeable in political elections. 
The Board was strongly of the view that teachers should be associated 
with different University bodies in an ex-officio capacity and where 
selection from among many becomes necessary teachers should be 
included as members by rotation. . l 

The Central Advisory Board of Education will certainly be 
doing a great service to the cause of higher education if it can have its 
recommendations as set forth above fully implemented in different 
University Acts and Statutes. Nothing is more detrimental to the 
calm pursuit of higher study and research than the atmosphere which 
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electioneering happens to create in University life. It creates 
ivalries where only amity should prevail, it creates disputes where 
fmutual sympathy and fellow-feeling should reign supreme and it 
feats much of the time which shouldbe devoted only to consistent 

bs either class or research work. l 

The Central Advisory Board of Education appears also to be | 
of the view that neither University students nor teachers should be 
` actively .associated with party politics of the country. Students 
have been actively in politics since the beginning of the National. 
Movement in this country. In Bengal they have been more actively 
so since the Swadeshi days early in this country. In others parts 
of India, however, they came into-itf with the Non-Co-operation Move- 
ment. But whenever the students might have come into active 
politics, there is no question about it that this participation in political 
work has undermined considerably their capacity for utilising educa- 
tional opportunities. In view of ihis it is necessary that so long 
as students remain students they should desist from active politics 
and concentrate all the time on intellectual preparation for their 
future life work. This is, of course, a piece of advice which has 
been given to the students off and on. But while there are many 
to offer the’ advice, there are only few to act-up to it. Tn view of 
this it has become urgently necessary that some definite steps should 
be taken by which it may be possible for the students to devote their 
time mainly to studies. 

As regards the participation of teachers in active politics, it may 
be pointed out here that until recently few teachers actually had 
any ainbition ontside the educational fields. On the other hand some 
people held out an accusing finger against politicians who happened 
"to control educational organisations. Of late, however, the table 
‘has been turned and many teachers have become politicians and 
tare in one way or another taking active interest in party politics. 
l'There is no doubt about it that it has seriously interfered with their 
iwork as teachers. Politics again is of two kinds—(i) political poli- 
tics and (ii) educational polities. Some of the teachers may not 
have shown much interest in party politics outside educational 
organisations but inside them: they may take active interest in 
educational politics. This also has in the same way undermined their 
capacity to contribute their best to educational work. It is time that 
participation of teachers in politics in one form or another should cease 
so that they may pay their exclusive attention to teaching and research, 

* : * * * 


` 
*. 
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Girish CHANDRA GuosH LECTURES 


Sri Jogendranath Gupta, Girish Chandra Ghosh Lecturer for 
1949 de}ivered three lecturers in January in Asutosh Hall on Girish 
Chandra as a poet and dramatist. Sri Keshab Chandra Gupta, Girish 
Chandra Ghosh Lecturer for 1951, also delivered three lectures on 
“The Influence of Nature on Bengali Literature.” 

` Prof. Brikumar Banerjee presided over the first course and Sri 
Hemendra Prasad Ghosh presided over the second course of Lectures. 


* * * =% 


Dr. PETER MANNICHE 


Dr. Peter Manniche, a Danish Expert on Folk Schools and 
Rural Colleges, delivered fwo lectures in Darbhanga Hall in February 
on—(1) Attitude of different nations towards education and (2) The 
Danish Co-operativé Movement and Social Legislation. 


* $ * * 


SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION cF Pror. M. N. Sawa 


On the Ist of this month was held a very pleasant function in 
the hali of the Institute of Nuclear Physics of this University. The 
sixtieth birthday of Prof. M. N. Saha was celebrated by his past 
and present students. A Committee was constituted to this end 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Kothari,; who came under the 
supervision of Prof. Saha early in his career as a physicist. Under 
the auspices of this Committee the ‘celebration has been held 
simultaneously in other educational and cultural centres as well. 
Prof. Kothari read the address which was presented to Prof. Saha 
by the Committee. The messages received from scientists and other 
eminent men all over the world were also read out at the meeting. 
Among the distinguished scientists, educationists and public men 
present on the occasion were Dr. Jadunath Sarkar, Dr. J. C. Ghosh, 
Mr. Probodh Chandra Sen, Prof. Nikhilranjan Sen; Prof. §. K. 
Mitra and Mr. Bibekananda Mukherjee. They spoke in apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of Prof. Saha. 

Born of poor parents in their village home in the district of 
Dacea in 1893, Dr. Saha had to fight against any odds in building 
up his career. But blessed with -irrepressible energy and unusual 
self-confidence he found it possible to beat down all impediments 
which stood in his way and rise gradually to his present eminent 
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position. Passing the Entrance Examination with billiant results. 
in 1909 from a school in the city of Dacca he continued his further 
studies in that city for two yearsanore. In 1911, however, he joined 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, and for the next four years. 
concentrated his energy on the study of Mathematics. 

Fortunately the yéars of his college-career coincided with the 
great changes which were brought about ‘in the University of 
Calcutta by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee.  It.was not, of course, till 
1917 that Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and Science were | 
constituted on his initiative. But before that, teaching arrangements 
had already been made by him in the University, both in the _ 
Department of Letters and in the Department of Science. “Dr. i 
Saha was appointed a, Lecturer in the Department of Applied 
Mathematics in 1916. But’ not long after that he was allowed to 
change over to Physics. This proved to be a turning point in his* 
career. 2 | í l 

After about four years’ work as a Lecturer in the University 
of Caleutta Prof. Saha was sent abroad and in the laboratories of 
different Universities in Eürope hé had excellent opportunities’ of 
developing the theories, the foundation of which he had already 
laid at Calcutta. . In 1923 he joined the University of Allahabad 
as Professor of Physics but returhed to his old University of 
Calcutta after fifteen years, in 1938! as Palit Professor. Both at 
Allahabad and at Calcutta he had not only continued his -own 
researches „but had found it possible| to infect a good body of able 
students. with his own energy and.|enthusiasm for research in 
Physics. Dr. Jadunath Sarkar in his speech laid particular stress 
on this aspect and praised him highly for the sacrifice he made for 
his students. Ae i ; 

It is not a gain merely as a teacher and researcher that Prof. 
Saba has made himself so well known. As an organiser of scientific - 
institutions also he has earned a great reputation. The Institute 
of Nuclear Physics: which he had founded and organised and the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science at J. adavpur, which 
be has improved beyond recognition} are great monuments to his 
organising ability. In addition to the great interest which Prof. 
Saha has taken in his own work of teaching and research he has also 
found time to devote to wider problems of the country. Tt is this 
interest which has gradually led him into the political arena. During 
the last general elections he won a seat in the House of the People 
by fighting a popular constituency at Calcutta. While there cannot. 


4 
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be any inherent inconsistency between science and politics, there 
may be. two opinions about a University teacher seeking election to 
the legislature and devoting a large portion of his time to the work 
which is not part and parcel of his.responsibilities at the Universitys 
Prof. Saha, however, has been on leave from his Professorship and 
the observation wae may apply to others does not apply i in his - 
case. - , 
Everybody who ever becomes a University teacher is a man of 
attainments, without which none would have been selected in 
this capacity. It is, however, only a few among them who continue. 
their work, for years afterwards and make their contributions. to. 
the advancement of learning. Many of ihe teachers fall as a rule into 
 as.ru& and do not find it possible to travel for -long in the path of 
intellectual adventure. Even among the selected few who refuse 
to-stop half-way and proceed forward in quest of knowledge, only a 
limited number reach the final goal. Prof. Saha's name must be- 
included in this select band of great teachers and scientific explorers, i 
We wish bim a long and fruitful life. l 


16—1850P—11t 





Official Notifications 


COUNCIL OF POST-GRADUATE TEACHING IN ARTS, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notice | 


*'Sweet's First Middle English Primer be presckibed i in place of J. Hall's Selections from 
Early Middle Zum under Paper Vl (Gr. B) for the M.A. Examinalicn of 1955 in 
English.” 

j N. €. ROY, 
, . : : Secretary, 


“ CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY NOTIFICATION 
Memo No. C/1376/32 (Aff), dated the 5th February, 1954. 


“It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 22 read with Sub- 
Section: (3) of Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is 
pleased to order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1953 54, the St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta shall be affiliated in Alternative English up to the I.A., I Sc. and 
B.A. standards with permission to present candidates for the examination in those subjects 
from 1955 and not earlier.’ 

By order cf the Vice-Chan: céllor and Syndicate. 
S. DATTA, 
Registrar." 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Rosolution No. 13, dated 4th Aügust, 1958, 
with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the Firs! & Final M.B.B.S. 
Examinations of May and December, 1952. 


1l. The Examination of the candidate Roll Dib. Supp. No. 13 Benoy Kumar Chou- 
dhury (First M.B.B.S. Examination Déc. 1952) has been cancelled and he haa 


been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 
Nov. 1954. 


9. The Examination of the candidate Roll Dib. No. 89 Ilias Ali Laskar (Final 
M.B.B.8. Examination, May 1952) has been cancelled and he has been debarred 
from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1955. 

i P. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 5, dated the 12th November, 
19538 with regard to the case of one Mutum Ram ds Roll Imph. N. 20 who used unfair 
meana in the B.A. Examination of 1959. 


The Examination of the candidate Roll Imph. w 20 (B.A. 1952) Mutum Ram Singh 
has been cancelled and he has been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this 
University until 1954. 


P. DATTA, 
| Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 6, dated 19th November, 1953 
with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the Matriculation Bxami- 
nation of 1958. 


(i) The Examination of the candidates (SI. No. 9) Roll Jor. No. P. 194 Kemon Chandra 


Neog has been cancelled and he has been debarred from appearing at any Examination of 
this University until 1959. 
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(ii) The Examinations of the remaining candidates (Sl. Nos. 1 to 8) have been can- 
celled and they have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University 


until 1955. 


SL. No. Roll & No. 


Dib. P. 104 
Gola."F. 15 


Imph. 445 


fe 
b 


Imph. P. 14 
Jor, 342 


Jor. 489 
Sil. 341 
Imph. T 15 
Jor. P. 124 


ono we omm 


Names of the candidates. 


Sunil Chandra Sarma sis 
Labanya Gohain 


Mutum Bijoy Singh ets 


Loürembam Gokul Singh ... 
Bhuban Chandra Saikia 


Bholanath Phukan 
Subimal Kumar Deb 
Elangbam Gandhi Singh 
Kémon Chandra Neog 


Names of School, 


Private candidate. 


.. .sB.D.B. Girls’ H. E. School, 


Golaghat. 
Ramalal Paul H. E. School, 
Imphal. , 
.. Private candidate. 


. Mihirem Saikia H. E. School, 
Jorhat. ^ . 
.. Amguri H, E. School, Jorhat. 
Public H. E. School, "Silchar, 
-. Teacher candidate. 
« Private candidate. 


ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY, ALIGARH 
a 1 


Notification No. 33. 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates, who were found guilty of having 
resorted to unfair means at tha-last High School Suppiementary Examination of this Uni- 
versity held in the ‘month of August/September, 1958, have been awarded the punishment 
noted against their names :— 


; Roll Enrolment’ 
No. No. 


1113  D88i0 Mir Sabir Ali 


1580 


Name Father’s name and address Punishment 
.. Mir Shamsher Ali, House No. Result for’ 1353 
961,  Chelipura, Hyderabad- cancelled 
Deccan. and 


D 4119 8. M. Salim Palun SM Sattar, Village Mahuava, Debarred from ap- 


O. Phulwaria, Champaran .pearing atthe ex. 


(Behar). 


Dated the 10th November, 1953. 


“amination i in 1954. 


S. M. HOSAIN, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD. 


Notice 


It is notified for general information tliat the following two students of the University 
have been rusticated for the period noted against each for gross misconduct: :— 


Name 


1. Sri Diwakar Nath Pt. Jogendra Nath 


Bhatt 


2. Sri Upendra Nath Pt. Kashi Nath 


Sharma 


. Senate House, 


Allahabad, 
The 11th December, 


Name of father Class 


Bhatt 


B.A. II yr. 
Divedi 


1953, 


B.A. TI yr. C/o Pt. 


M 
Address Period.of 
Rustication, 

J ogendra 2 years Sessions 
Nath Bhatt, Super- 1953-54 


visor Kanungo 1954-55 
Macbhli : Shahr, 

Jaunpur. 

P.O. & Place Ma- 1 year Session 


righu, Dt. Jaunpur. 1953-54, 


I. D. CALEB, 


Assistant Registrar 
- (Admin.). 
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UNIVERSITY OF ij YSORE 


No. Ex.3/53-54, OrzicE or THE UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE. 
Mxsonz, 8th December, 1953. ' 


Subject :. Mis-eonduct at University PE ere April, 1953. 


' Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council at the Meeting held on 13th 
. November, 1953, the eandidates bearing the following register numbers who have been 
foünd.guilby of.resorting to unfair means at the University Examinations of March, 
1953, are debarred from appearing for the Intermediate Examinations for the period 
. noted against each, 


Callege " Reg. No. Candidate’s name and address Remarks i 
First Grade 4052 M. Rangaswamy, S/o Sri Declared to have failed in all l 
College, Mayanna, Hadihosshalli, ^ the three parts and debarred* 
Tumkur. Tyamagondalu Post, Nela- from appearing for. the exa- 

mangala Taluk, Bangalore mination before March, 1954. 
Dist. (Subject to Ord. 62.) 
Do. 4085 S. V. Raju, S/o Sri S. V. Achar Do. 
Nejundeswara Jewellery a! wie aha 
.- Mart, Chikpet, Tumkur. E 
Do. ^ 4095 N. Siddalingiah, S/o Nanjanna, Do. 
Merchant, Hospet, Tumkur. 
; Do. : 9727. B. Aswathanarayana Rao, C/o Do. ` 


Sri B. Srikantiah, Jodidar, 
- Benakamekere, Turuvekere; 


-Tumkur Dt. ` 
Do. 6737 P. V. Rama Rao, 1449, Western Do. i 
a Extension, Tumkur. 
Do. 4009 D. P. Jayadeviah, S/o Sri T. Y. Declared to have failed in all 


Puttamalliah, Landlord, ^ the three parts and debarred 
Urdigere, Tumkur Taluk, from appearing for the exa- ' 


Tumkur District. inination before September, 
f ; 1954. (Subject to Ord. 62.) 
Do. ` 4154 K. S. Shivanna, S/o Sri Kori  ' Do. 
: Siddabasappa, Cottonpet, 
o. Tumkur. 
Do. 6680 K. Rame Gowda, C/o Sri Kempe ! ‘Do. 
os. e Gowda Didagina, Tumkur, 
Hirisane Post. i A 
Do. ,0720 W. V. Krishna Rao, S/o U. N. . Do 
Vittoba Rao, Printers, Sri 
. Panduranga Press; Tumkur. 
Do. 6743 S. Nanjundiah, C/o Sri T. N. i Do. 


Thimmish, Cloth Merchant, Es 
Hosapet, Tumkur. l 
Do. : 0751 G. N. Hanumiah, C/o Sri Nara- ‘Do, `. 
: seeyappa, Barber, Dodpet, EE: 
: Gubbi. 
Do... 6755 M. N. Channabasappa, O/o Sri ~, Do, 
is ET oe Nanjappa, Madapura (Gubbi 
i Taluk), Badare post. ` 
^. Do. 9773 V. Narasimha Murthy, C/o Sri — . Do, - 
x s © D. Venkatanarasappa, D. No. : 
Sess 1642, High School Extension, 


ot, 


meer à ‘ F. J. NORONHA, 
re eee oe . Registrar, 
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' UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
Notification 


The Syndicate at its meeting held on October 19, 1953, cancelled this year's exa- 
mination. of Messrs. Bhola Ram Yadava and Mali Ram and further debarred them from. 
appearing at any Examination of the University up to and including the examination 
of 1956, as the latter impersonated the former at the Supplementary Intermediate 


Examination in Commerce of the University held in August, 1953. 
. "The particulars of the candidates are as under :—~ 


, Roll Enrolment Name of candidate Name of Examination 
No. No. ; . d $ QN 
26 51/1524 Bhola Ram Yadava of Chirawa Supplementary Intermediate 
a . . Inter. College, Chirawa. Examination in Commerce 
fer Ly (Aug.), 1953. 
270 51/1527 Mali Ram. of Chirawa Inter. Inter. Examination in Com- 


College, Chirawa. . merce (March), 1953. 


M. N. TOLANI, 
JarPUR, | sou X x : Registrar, 
Nov. 18, 1953. 


PUNJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
i Oe . Notification 


It is hereby notified that the following persons have been declared as not fit and 
proper persons to be admitted to any University examination in future for the reasons 
mentioned against each :— ' : 


(a) Murari Lal,'son of Shri Kidar Nath C/o L. Kundan Lal Bajaj, Railway Road, 

. Rohtak, who obtained a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on 

... the basis of a false statement of his having passed the said examination from 

Panjab University, ‘Lahore, in 1945. 

(b) Vijai Narain, son of Shri Laxmi Narain, C/o Messrs. Shiv Narain Nath Mal, 

$ - Flour Mills, Ghass Mandi, Pali (Marwar), who tried to obtain a duplicate 

: copy of the Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false statement of his 
having passed the said examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1945, ' 


(c) Yoginder Singh, son of S. Amar Singh, 4/A, Praladh Market, Ist Floor, Dev 
Nagar, New Delhi, who obtained a Matriculation Certificate under Social 
Service Regulations on the basis of a false statement that he was a regular 
student of Khalsa High School, Lyallpur, in. 1947. : 
(d) Said Ahmad Khan, son of Hakim Sirauj-ud-Din Khan, Teacher Incharge, Village 
School Khirwa, Lachhmangarh (Jaipur), who tried to obtain a duplicate 
copy of the Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false statement of his. 
e! having "passed. thé said examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 
1947. ` : ` 
(e) "Mohan Devi, daughter of Shri Girdhari Lal, C/o Shri Chetan Dass Hakim, Gali: 
5 Arya Samaj, Bazar Sita- Ram, Panjabi Unani Dawa Khana, Delhi, who had 
in her possession a bogus Matriculation Certificate of her liaving passed the 
said examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1942. pe 
Soraw : (SrwrA Hits), —— D BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated December 15, 1953. 2 T s : 


ie 


i Registrar. n 


ix. 
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; NAGPUR UNIVERSITY zc 53 
Order 
The following examinees having been found guilty of attempting-to use unfair means 


at the Supplementary Examinations held in September, October, 1953, aro disqualified 
for admission to any examination of the University to be held before September, 1955 ; 


Sl. Roll Name in full Examination Centre 
No. No. ; 
1 422° Vasant Krishnarao Intermediate in Arts Hislop College, Nagpur 
Bhingare, ; 
2 414 Tulsiram Narayan Do. ‘University Convoca- 
NC Chhatrey: ` tion Hall, Nagpur. 
3 . 146 Yashwant Krishnarao Intermediate in Government Engineer- 
Kathaley. Science ‘ing School, Nagpur. 
4 120  Sudhakar-Késhava  . ` Do. . Do. 
: ' Tambay. : : 
6 191  J. Mahendra Rao Do. College, of Science, 
Nagpur. 
6 53 Purushottam Mahadeo- Intermediate in Laximinarayan Ins- 
rao Varàdpande. Commeree. titute of Techno- 


logy, Nagpur. 
: Bx ORDER oF THE EXEOUTIVE COUNOIL, 


. NAGPUR: i ; N. MUSA, 
The 4th January, 1954. i Registrar. 


Tho following examinees having been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1953, are disqualified for ad- 
mission to any University examination tó be held before the year 1955, viz. :— ; 


S1. Roll Name in full Examination College 
No. No. : 
1 ` 19 Madhao Laxmanrao B.Sc. (Pass) : Ex-student. 
Kshirsagar.  . 
2 1884 Jeewanlal Swarupchand Intermediate Exa- Shri Shivaji College, 
Rathi. . mination in Arts. Amravati. 
3 1522 Prabhakar Govindrao Intermediate Exe- S. B. City College, 
de . Durge. mination in Aris. , Nagpur. 
4 192 Shamrao Pandurang Intermediate Exa- Ex-student. 
Khairkar. ' mination in Science. 
5 1922 Rameshchandra Sham- Intermediate Exa- Shri Shivaji College, 
rao Deshpande. mination in Arts. ^ Amravati, | 
By ORDER, or THE EXECUTIVE ÜoUNOIL 
NAGPUR : l i N. MUSA, 
The 4th January, 1954. s Registrar, 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
No. 62/54-G. : SOLAN, the 4th January, 1954, 
From 


Tas REGISTRAR, 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, 
Soran (Srwra Hints), 


To : 
Tam PRINCIPALS OF ALL THE COLLEGES AFFILIATED TO THE PANJAB UNIVERSITY, 


Srm:/Mapam, S ` 
I am to inform. you that the Principal, G. M. N. College, Ambala Cantt., has rus- 


tieated the following student, for a period of two years with effect from 16th December, 
1953, for the reason mentioned below :— g 


2 o : Name Father's name Class Reason 
Oe a 
53-02- Sudama Krishan Shri Mani Ram TI Year Gross Misconduct, 
10923. Sharma. Sharma. i 
Yours faithfully, 
Trilochan Singh. 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 


FOR Registrar. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY 

No. 300-301/54-G. . Dated 9th January, 1954. 
From . 
THE REGISTRAR, 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY, 
a Soran (Suma HILLS), 

o 

THE. PRINCIPALS OF ALL THE COLLEGES AFFILIATED TO THE PANJAB UNIVERSITY. 
Sre/Mapam, 

I am to inform you that the "Principal, Ripudeman College, Nabha, has rusticated 
the following student, for a period of one year with effect from December 21, 1953, 
for the reason mentioned below :— 


Regd. . Name Father's Namo Class Reason 
No. ast : 
5l-rn-115 Shiam Singh S. Mogh Singh II Year Gross Misconduct. 
E Ghuman. h 
Yours faithfully, 


TRILOCHAN SINGH, 
Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination), 
FOR Registrar. 


No. 290-297/54-G. f Soran, the 8th Jan., 1154. 
From 3 . 
Tue REGISTRAR, t 

PANJAB UNIVERSITY, 
T Soran (SrwrA Hrs), 

Ó 

Tur PRINCIPALS OF ALL THE COLLEGES AFFILIATED TO THE PIN UNIVERSITY, 
Sir/Mapau, 

I am to inform you that the Principal, Khalsa Colle, ge, Amritsar, has rusticated 
the following student, for a period of one year with effect. from 14th December, 1953, 
for the reason mentioned below :— 


Rent Name ' Father's Name Class. Reason. 

o era Ya 

52-a-195 Aroor Singh S. Naurang Singh II Year Mereilessly bəxt- 
ing Rachhpal 
Singh, a IV-year 


student of the 
same College, 
which resulted 
in serious injuries 
to him.. 
Yours faithfully, 
TRILOCHAN SINGH, 
Assistant Registrar : (Co-ordination), 
FOR Registrar. 


. ANDHRA UNIVERSITY . 


: . Proceedings of the Syndicate 
No. 82-9954/53. ` WALTATR, 22.12.53. - 
Sub.—Misconduct at University Examination—September-October, 1953. 
Read.—(1) Reports from the Chief Superintendents, University Examinations—- 
September-October, 1953. ; 
(2) Syndicate Resolution, dated the 13th December, 1953. 


Order ý g 
The results of the following candidates, who have been found guilty of resorting 
to unfair means at the University Examinations held in September-October, 1953, are 
cancelled and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinà- 
tions for a period of one year. They will be: permitted to appear for the University 
Examinations to be held in September, 1954, or thereafter. ` 


Sl. No. Name of the candidate  . Examination Reg. No. 
1 G. Kondayya Matriculation 1384 
2 Kolla Narasimharao : Intermediate 5727 
3 Muhammad Badruddin Do. 2759 
4 K. S. Venkateswarlu Do. 5841 
5 M. Chandrasekhara Rao . Do. ^ 3868 
6 M. Suryanarayana Do. 5769 
nn By order. ] Sd. Illegible 


In-Charge Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 

L^ das : Notification : s] 

No. E.14064. 1st December, 1953. 





It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates have been debarred from 3 
appearing for any Examination of this University for the period noted below, as they 
resorted to.unfair means during the Examinations of March, 1953. ae 
= Their examinations of March, 1953; have been cancelled, `A statement with detailed 
information regarding these candidates is enclosed, x e: 


H 


The month and year 


30 Balaraman Nayar, 
P. G. Pe 


Examination "Registered Number and Period of 
Name of candidate Rustication ' in which permitted. 
- K . to appear for the 
i , Examination 
1. Matriculation 265 T. L. Kunjipylo Two Years Till March, 1955 
2, PA 728 R. Narayanan Do. Do. ; 
3. $5 877 A. Rajammal One Year Till March, 1954 
å. ~ M - 1265 M. Narayanan Do. Do. 
5. 5 1318 P. Rengaraju Two Years Til March, 1955 
6. . 25 19036 M. Yonanan Til explanation is received _ 
7. Intermediate 834 T. Naranaswami Two Years Till March, 1955 . 
8. á 1362 K. M. Thomas One Year Till March, 1954 
9. 3s 1997 S. Ramasami Two Years .. Till March, 1955 
10. A 2122 S. P. Arumugan One Year Til March, 1954 ` 
11. 5s 2764 Mool Chand Gaggar Two Years, Till March, 1955 
12. » 2881 a Venkata Subba One Year Till March, 1954 
. Reddi. I AP ' MD 
18. » 3197 S.S. Rajaram ^  Permanently 
14. » 3891 D. Beatrice One Year "Till March, 1954 
i5. » 4580 K. K. Surendranath Two Years: Till March, 1955. . 
Rai. V i 
16. . a 4589 B. G. Babu Do. Do. i 
17. 5 6887 S. P. Ganesan One Year Till March, 1954 
18. = 6950 M. Mohammed Two Years Till March, 1955. - 
` Ibrahim. f 
19. . ES 10389 ‘M. Lingappan One Year Till March, 1954 
20. a 10502 P. V. Balasubrah- Two Years ‘Till March, 1955 : 
manyan. 
21. i 19835 P. R. Lakshminare- Do. Till March, 1955 
yana.. 
23. 5 12890 K. Nagappa Do. Do. 
23. " 12893 X. Rami Reddi Do. Do. 
24. » 18308 V. Dhananjaydu Do. Do. 
. 25. » 18406 K. Paul - .| Do. Do. . 
26. 5 13418 Joseph Sebastian One Year Till March, 1954 
27. » 13422 T. K. Raphael "Do. Do. - 
28. " , 18494 K. V. Yakob Do. Do. 
29. " 13994 "V. Basappa Do. Do. 
30. » 14317 $8. Rengarajan Do. ia Do. 
31. » 10842 N. K. Viswam- Do. Do. 
baran. : 7 
32. á 15811 M. Venkatramana Two Years Till March, 1956 
Reddi. i 
33. » 16939 M. Parthasarathi One. Year Till March, 1954 
34. B.A. (Hons.) 396 Abdul Aleem Permanently 
Preliminary R i . 
Examination. : M 
35. B.A. 2420 S. P. Kadir Two Years Till March, 1955 ` 
Mohideen. | 
36. $3 2508 P. Subbayya Do. Do. 
37. 5» 2608 T. Balaramayya Do. Do. 
Chetti. : ] 
38. si 2604 M. Chengiah Nayudu Do. Do. . 
89. » 3541 S. Kaliappan (Three Yeats Till March, 1956 
40. - , 3900 C. Mallikarjuna Two Years Till March, 1958 
4l. Oriental Titles 1060 A. Issahak Do. Till March, 1955 
42. L. Do. Till April, 1955 


Deputy Registrar. 
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